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PEEFACE TO THE TRANSLATION. 



My principle aim in undertaking this work is to produce a 
readable version of Demosthenes, adhering to the original as 
closely as is consistent with the primary object. Brevity and 
simplicity of style, together with the choice of apt and forcible 
words, are the most essential elements of a good translation. 

It is sometimes asked, and there seem to be various 
opinions on the question, whether a translation should be 
literal 1 It depends, I say, upon the object which you pro- 
pose to accomplish. If you are composing a translation to 
be used in the Hamiltonian method of teaching, or as a mere 
help to the idle student against his day of examination, then 
you must be literal. And to perform such a task is not very 
diflficult. But if you seek to accomplish a higher purpose, 
it is not to be done in this way : a work of another order 
becomes necessary. 

The primary object of a good translation is, that it may be 
read with pleasure, or at least without difl&culty, by your 
countrymen ; and secondary to this is the assisting of the 
student in his perusal of the original. It is true, that for 
both these purposes a certain degree of closeness is necessary : 
but the first of these cannot be attained by a literal version, 
on account of the varying idioms of languages ; whereas the 
second may be accomplished by a good readable version. 

Nor does the matter rest here. I say that the classical 
student will derive much greater benefit from a readable ver- 
sion than he could from a literal. I speak of the real and self- 
improving student, not the cramming idler, nor yet the mere 
Bchool-boy. Let us only see what his wants are. 
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Tl PBBFAOE TO THE TRANSLATION. 

and thus made him, and through him Eretria itself, a fortress 
against Attica ; that is, a rallying point, a point d^appui, for 
the enemies of Athens, from which Ihey might at any time 
sally forth, as the Lacedsemonians did from Becelea, to attack 
and rayage the cotmtry. And so Jacobs has it: alsfemcUicken 
Hort, Tahst : in drohender fester Stellung, 

Francis has avoided some errors of Leland ; but, besides a 
too great verbosity, which is his constant fiiult, I must notice 
another, which is too frequently committed, viz. the insertion 
of explanatory words, the proper place for which is a note, and 
not the text. Here we have the words Eretria, Oreum, and 
our island, added to Demosthenes ; and we might just as well 
have had the names of the tyrants, or any other historical fact 
introduced. The translation should be confined to the text 

A correct literal translation is : — 

He established two tyrants in EuhoBa, one opposite Attica, 
fixing him like a hostile fortress, the other against Sciathus; 
and you have not even got rid of these nuisances, if you would 
do nothing else : you have allowed them ; you have manifestly 
given way to him. 

Here the word nuisances is not wantonly added, for it is 
contained in the ravra, and some such word is necessary to be 
introduced. 

It may farther be observed, that the literal translation of 
£1 ixriUy aXKo hfiovKeade is hardly sufficient to convey to an 
English reader the exact meaning of the original, which, fiilly 
expressed, is i these nuisances, at least, you should have got rid 
of, though you would do nothing else ; yet you have never done 
80, &c. But this expansion would weaken the translation too 
much. Therefore, I adopt a turn of expression which in 
English is equivalent to the Greek form, as those who are 
familiar with the Greok form will understand : and I trans- 
late thus : 

Se established two tyrants %n Evboea, one like a hostile 
fortress opposite Attica, one threatening Sciathus : and tJiese 
nuisances you have never got rid of; not even this would you 
attempt : you have submitted ; left the road open to him clearly^. 



PREFACE TO THE TRAKBLATION. Vli 

In the four preceding examples I cannot doubt that Leland 
tmdersfood the text of his author. He has translated him 
loosely from carelessness. And, it may be observed, that, 
while he has mistranslated Demosthenes, he has not departed 
fixnn the general sense and meaning. But this is not always 
so : and persons addicted to very loose translating frequently 
wander from the argument as well as from the words. Take 
the next example from the Oration on the Chersonese : 

"HfielQ ovrE j(p7J/JiaTa cior^Epctv /3ovXd/i£0a, ovte avrol arpor 
nvetrdai . . . • our , iiret^jjirep ovrug £)(o/i€v, ra ij/icrepa avrwy 
irpdTTEiy iOeXofiev. 

Which means : — 

We are unwilling to pay contributions, or to j>erfoi*m military 
service, .... and yet, with such disposition, we are not con- 
tent to mind our own business. 

That is ; the Athenians will neither take the proper means 
i;o carry on war, nor will they abstain from public business and 
Grecian politics. But Lelaud translates the last clause : Thus 
we proceed quite regardless of our interests : entirely mistaking 
the sense, which Auger puts clearly enough. Ainsi disposes^ 
nous ne pouvons nous resoudre d ne nous miler que de ce qui 
7U>us regarde. 

Having thus noticed a few errors on the side of excessive 
freedom, let me turn to those which are equally injurious, on 
the side of excessive accuracy ; whose tendency is, to degrade 
translation into a schoolboy exercise. I must again have 
recourse to examples. 

Take the famous oath : — 

Ma TovQ "Miapadfavi irpoKivZvvtvaavTaq rQv Trpoyovbjv. 

By your ancestors*who met the peril at Marathon. 

A person who reviewed Lord Brougham's translation in the 
Times, insists that it should be translated thus : — 

By those of your forefathers, who at Marathon were thejlrsl 
to encounter the brunt of danger. 

And I equally insist, that the critic's translation is de- 
testable, as emasculating all the vigour of the claiise. It is 
true that he expresses the genitive case more fully, and I 
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would require tke schoolboy to do so in his lesson ; but that 
is a totally diflferent affair. Here it is essential to have the 
fewest possible words, to preserve the spirit of the appeal, and 
something may be sacrificed for this purpose. My translation, 
however, is not incorrect : it does not exclude the partitive 
signification, but only leaves a trifling ambiguity, which de- 
' ceives no man. But here are eight words for irpoKivlvvtv- 
uavraQy and the vpo virtually translated twice, by first and 
hrurvb. Over-accuracy always leads to verbiage. 

Jacobs has ; — 

Bei den Ahnherm schwor^ ich, die zu Marathon kdmpften. 

Shortly before the last passage we have : Ei yap ravra 
irpoeiTo aKOvirl, wep\ Jv ov^iva kivIvvov ovtlv ov\ virEfiuvav 
oi wpoyovot, Tig ov)(l KariirTvaey ay aov. 

Lord Brougham has : — 

For if she had given up without a struggle ,all that your 
forefathers encountered every danger to win, wlio hut would 
have spumed you, JSschines ? 

His reviewer has : — 

Foi* if voluntarily and without an obstinate struggle, those 
honowrs had been abandoned, for which our ancestors braved 
every danger, where is the man who would not have spit on 
you with loathing ? 

Lord Brougham's is far the preferable version. In the 
other, the words voluntarily, obstinate, and with loathing, 
though intended to exhibit a wonderful accuracy, are utterly 
unwarranted. And as to KaT£irrv<rev, which Lord Broughan|L 
is charged with frittering away, the critic needs to be in- 
formed, that metaphors cannot always be transferred from 
one tongue to another. It happens sometimes, that a meta- 
phorical expression, by frequent use, becomes familiar to the 
people of the country, but if literally translated into another 
language, it sounds harsh or strange to those who are not 
accustomed to it. I might call the critic a goose in English, 
but if I called him anser in Latin, the point would be lost. 
The phrase classi immittit hdbenas sounds ill, if literally ren- 
dered in English, though it has been so. We know that 
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Kardirrvffroc had become a common word of abusa at Athens, 
and, being such, is well enough represented by such a word ^ 
despicable. I do not, however, absolutely say, that the meta- 
. phor here may not be preserved ; I only object to a criticism 
which assumes its positive necessity. But if perfect accuracy 
is insisted upon, why add the words with loathing ? Jacobs 
has the simple angespuckt, 

I should prefer, in Lord Brougham's version, the substitu- 
tion of what for aU that; and the omission of you before 
JEsiMnes. The introduction of the last word, instead of yoUy 
m&j be good, to escape too many monosyllables. 

In the Oration on the Crown, we have : — 

Kal yap avhpa idl^ Kai iroXiv Koiyj irpoe rd icaXXtora twv 
v7rap\6vT*oy del ^ei irupaaBat rd Xoiwd trpdrretv. 

Lord Brougham and his critic both commit the error of 
attempting to translate 15/^ and icoiyy literally ; the one hav- 
ing, individuaU in their private concerns, and the state in public 
affairs; and the other, a man individually, and a state coltea- 
tively. The former of these is better in point of composition, 
the latter is closer to the original; but they are both faulty, 
by making prominent that which in Greek is a mere floiuish, 
and cannot be represented in our language. It is clear at once 
that the words individually and collectively add nothing to the 
sense in the above translation. It is a rhetorical antithesis 
not very unlike that of /uV and he, which is perpetually rcr 
curring, and has. an elegance and a usefulness about it, which 
we can seldom express. Sometimes, indeed, it happens, that 
fiiy and hi may be represented by such expressions as, on the 
(me hand, and on the other; but it is rare that they assume so 
much importance in the sentence. 

Leland has avoided this puerility : — 

By the most illustrious of their former actions it is, that private 
men or public bodies should model their succeeding conduct. 

The only thing which I object to here is, public bodies, as 
being hardly dignified enough. Translate :— 

For both individuals and communities should ever strive to 
model tlieir future conduct by the noblest of their past. 
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Is theie' anyihii^ bare left unexpressed 9 That is the test of 
ft feithful translation. Are not the words aphpa (3/^ Trparrsiv 
fully enough represented by the words individuals thevr 
conduct ? Or what further is wanted 1 It is no slight advan- 
tage, in my view, that the last translation is shorter than any 
other. Yet, brief as it is, it has one word more than the Greek, 
and this shows how important it is to struggle for brevity. 
The best versions in the world will exceed the Oreek in num- 
ber of words, if they are faithful ; for obvious reasons. 'Anjp 
is a man; vpdjTw, I do, or, / am doing ; irparrETtit, let hint, 
do; ravra, i^iese ihvngs ; ^iKlTnrov rroXefiovvToc, Philip hein^ 
at war, or, while Philip is at war. These and the like ex- 
pansions are inevitable ; but they mtake it the more necessary 
to aim at brevity, wherever it can be had, consistently wili 
good writing. The translator must seize upon every compen« 
sation which he can lay hold of, to attain this object ; though 
it may cost him ten times the trouble of the ordinary method. 
Ovhev aXko rj ')(\evaZet v/ific, he only mocks you, Dotft trans- 
late it, he does nothing else hut mx>ch you, though this be the 
literal translation ; because, by so doing, you lose an advan- 
tage, which your own language here affords, as a set-off against 
many disadvantages. The literal version entails upon you 
the extra word does, from which you escape by using the 
idiomatical turn. This may seem very simple ; but I find by 
experience, that from inattention to such simple matters 
hardly any translation in our language is what it ought to be. 

"EffTc yap ?x^iy Koi rdWdrpia, (Orat. de Halonneso.) 

Translate : For it is possible to hold the property of others; 
or, if you please, with Leland : For a Tuan may possess the 
property of others. 

The sentence expressed at full is : For it is possible to hold 
the property of others, as well as your own. 

The last five words demonstrate the meaning of jcai. Why 
do I omit them? Because that full demonstration is pur- 
chased at the price of too much verbiage ; and the idea is 
sufficiently expressed without it, if you read the sentence 
properly, laying the emphasis where you ought The trans- 
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iator, usii^ that reserve which good taste requires^ relies 
on the intelligence of the judicious reader. And with this 
reliiance, I don't think it necessary to put any words in 
italics. 

The German translators, Jacobs and Pabst, express the ical 
by auch. But in English neither also nor even, nor anything 
short of a paraphrase can fedrly represent it Auger has, Car 
on petU avoir le hien cPautrui. If I am asked why I do not 
adopt the turn of Leland or Auger, who are both shorter 
than I am, my answer is, that I widi to avoid the ambiguity 
of their sentences, which might be construed as importing 
that it was lawful to have the property of others ; and an 
emphatic word like possible is better than matf or can, 

Uore a 'xpfj Trpdjcre; CTretSav tI yevrtrai; (First Philippic.) 

Literally: When will you do what is necessary? When 
what has happened ? 

Better : When will you perform your duty ? In wliaJb 
event ? 

Where Demosthenes urges the AHienians avrovc iluvai, I 
often translate it, to serve in person ; because the literal 
expression is inadequate : and to march ov^ yourselves gives 
but half the sense, as it refers to naval expeditions as well 
as land services. 

Our' £t/il p-iiTE yevoifjLTfv, I neithei* am, nor wish to he, 

A»ar£Xai extav, I have ever had is sufficient, without adding 
and still continue to have : for this makes too many words. 

*Eic fjiev itTUi-^iav wXavcrioi yeyuyacriy, cjc 5* d^o^wv evTifxou 

From poor have become wealthy, from obscure honourable. 
But it is a little better to say : Have risen from poverty to 
wealth, from obscurity to honour, 

Milton has imitated the Greek construction: — 
How earnest thou speahahle ofmvie f 
"And in poetry I like it, but it does not suit so well in prose. 

Tag £vdvvaQ iweenifiaLyeaOe. You passed my audit, or you 
approved my account But not, as more than one translator 
has it, youjpassed and approved my accounts, 

I notice this once for all, in order to condemn the practicd> 
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common with some translators, of putting two words for ona 
This they do, either because they doubt which is the better 
word, and think, if they have both, they must be right ; ov 
because neither word seems sufficient of itself, and they are 
anxious to convey every tittle of the sense. But it is better 
to exercise a little jreserve, than to indulge this rage for 
accuracy. 

It frequently happens that a turn or paraphrase is not only 
allowable, but absolutely necessary ; as in the following ex-p 
ample from the Oration on the Crown : — 

Oi/ yap diirrov KniffK^vTa figy Bvvarat diutKetv Si ifief e/ie ^, 
eiTTcp e^eXiy^eiv iv6/jiiiEy, avrov ovk av eypaiparo. 

In this passage, which all the English versions that I have 
seen mistranslate, it is only necessary to see that the first 
negative governs both clauses, and nothing is more simple. 
But if we translate the words without a little management^ 
they make nonsense ; as thus : — 

For surely he cannot prosecute JSschines on my account^ 
nnd would not have indicted me myself, had he thought he 
should convict me. 

That is wrongs because, though the Greek ov may apply to 
both clauses, the English cannot is prevented from doing so 
by the change of tense. Otherwise it might have been lite- 
rally rendered, as in the following : — 

Ow'Xj ^ (TV KvlC^h ^ov [i£v i\daiptov \i\OQt 

Ifot .... disliking your person and smitten with passion for 
the new bride. 

Here I must give the sense by a turn: — 

Surely it cannot be, that he is able to prosecute jEschiTies on 
my cuxounty and woiUd not have indicted me myself, had he 
thought he could convict me. 

But a little further deviation from the original form gives 
a more effective translation : — 

Surely, if he can prosecute Ctesiphon on my account, he 
would not have forborne to indict rne myself, had he thought he 
could convict me. 
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: Atiger saw the meaning: — 

On ne dira paa sans dotUe qu^un Jiomme, qui petU hien h 
caufie de moi accuser Gtisiphon, ne m^eiU pas accuse Tnoi-mime^ 
iil edt cru pouvoir rue convaincre, 
•. Jacobs is a little too wide : — 

JDenn kann er den Ctesiphon gerichtlich verfolgen um ntein^ 
etwUlen, so honnte er auch mich selbst anklagen, wenn er den 
Beweis gegen mich zufUhren hoffte. 

L Pabst is better. But all the English translators whom I 
have seen are entirely wrong. They seem to have followed 
Taylor. Leland's and Spillan's I subjoin : — 

Leland : He carmot pursue Ctesiphon on my account ; and 
{hat he hath not directed his impeachment against mcy can pro- 
ceedlbut from a consciousness that such impeachment could not 
he supported. 

Spillan : For he cannot prosecute Ctesiphon through Trie, hut 
if he thought he could convict me, he would not have impeached 
him. 

One more example, and I have done. We have at the 
beginning of the first Glynthiao : — 

"Ore roiwv tov& ovnog ej^ct, irpomiKtt TpaQofuaQ iQtKtiv aKOvsiv 
rHv PovXofxerijy avfiPovXevetv* ov yap fiovoy ei ri xpijarc/iov 
i<n:efXfJi£voc rjicei tiq, rovr ay dKovffayrtQ Xa/3otre, aXXa Kal ttjq 
vfiETEpag TvyriQ V7ro\afil3dv(a TroXXa rwy ^eoyrwy ek tqv irapa- 
XPVf^^ tvioLQ ay iireXdeiy tiTreiy, 

The literal translation is : — 

JSince therefore this is the case, you should he willing cheer- 
fully to hear those who desire to advise you. For then, not 
only, when Tnen have come prepared with useful counsel, will 
you hear and receive it, hut I consider it also part of your 
good fortune, that it vnll occur to som^ persoTis to offer many 
JU suggestions at the m>oment 

In the last clause there is a change of construction, or a 
slight ellipse. The argument runs thus : — 

J^ot only wUl you get useful counsel which Tnen have pre- 
pared beforehand, hut much more; for I consider, &c. 

First, to improve the baldness of the literal translatioD, 
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aKovtravTEQ av Xajjoire may be thrown into* an Engli^ form 
thus : you mil have the benefit of hearing. 

Secondly, rjicet admits of a turn. It refers to the orator 
who has come to the assembly, a matter of common reference 
with Demosthenes. And the word is so placed in the sentence 
as to have no emphasis of importance. 'EtrKCfifteyoc ijicei rig 
is little more than etrKeirrai tiq, or ivKefifJiiyot eltrtv oi Xcyovrec* 
Just as we often translate d irapiwy the orator, without deem- 
ing it necessary to say the person who comes forward on the 
Tuustings; so we may deal with ^ei in this place. 

Thirdly, a turn may be found for the irlaiQ av iireXOsiy, dbc^ 
and we may amend llie translation thus : — 

So shall you have the benefit of hearing not only such counsel 
as your orators have devised beforehand, but more than this; 
for I esteem it part of your good fortune, that many useful 
Sfuggestions will occur to some speakers at the moment. 
Or it jnay thus be shortened : — 

So shall you have the benefit of all counsel, whether precon* 
sidered or not; for, &c. 

The best turn is given by Auger: — 
Outre que vous pouvez profiter des reflexions sages qv!un 
orateur apporte d la Tribune, vous Ues encore assez heureux 
pour qv^il vienne swr le champ d^ quelques-uns des avis utiles. 
And this I adopt. But it may be well to compare this with 
other translations. 
Francis has : — 

In this disposition therefore you ought to hear wilih afavour^ 
able attention whoever is wiUing to propose his advice. Not only 
should you hear the salutary sdieme which hath been formed, 
and matured by reflection^ but I deem it an instance of your 
good fortune, that some of your orators are capable of conceive 
ing upon the instant such expedients as may be useful to the 
public. 

Here we see that Francis, by mistranidating XajSotre ai^, 
departs from the logic of the orator, which is this — Tou 
should be willing to hear all men, for thus you wUl not miss 
any good counsel. Whereas Francis makes the second clause 
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a repetition of the injunction, as if XajiotTe av signified you 
ifught to receive. 

And Leland is in tbis respect little better i- — 
It is your part therefore readUy and cheerfully to attead to 
aHl who are disposed to offer their opinions. For your regards 
need not to he confined to those whose counsels are the effect oj 
premeditation; it is your good fortune to have men among you 
who can ai once suggest m^any points of m>oment. 
Jacobs gives tbe gigument correctly : — 
Denn nicht hlos, was Hiner nach varldufiger Ueberlegung 
hier NutzLiches vortrdgt, werdet Ihr aTihoren und zu JSerzen 
nehjnen. 

I only object to zu Herzen nehmen^ as being a little too 
strong for XajSocre. He passes over the r\K€k as I do. 

An anonymous German version lying before me commits 
tbe error of Francis : — • 

Benn nicht hlos das, was Finer nach vorhergegangener 
Ueberlegung Nutzliches hier vorbringt, mUsst Ihn anhoren, 
und erfassen. 

So does Pabst : — 

Ihr miisset nehmUch nicht bias es anhoren wnd ergreifen 
wenn jemand vorbereitet auftritt, urn etwas NUtdickes vorzun 
hringen. 

I may seem to have been a long time in discussing a 
question upon a few words. But my object is to show how : 
translation should be conducted, what are the difficulties 
attending it, and how they are to be overcome. The literal 
version is but the first stage of the process though it is the 
stumbling-block with ill-taught scholars. Having analysed 
your sentence, and made yourself perfect master of its con- 
struction and meaning, the next thing is to translate it And 
this part of the a£^ is the principal difficulty, requiring a 
great command of your own language, and the exercise of much 
thought and discretion. Nor am I induced to say this only 
by observing the feilures of others, but from the consciousness 
of my own deficiencies, and the conviction that I have Mien 
very far short of my own aims and endeavours. 
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I now come to another question, which is of some import- 
ance in translating Demosthenes, viz. how the translator is 
to deal with all the public and political nomenclature of the 
Athenians, the civil and military titles, names of offices and 
institutions, terms of law and jurisprudence. On this subject 
I am not disposed in the least to depart from the principle 
which I adopted many years ago, when I made my first essay 
on Demosthenes, and which I stated thus : — 

" As a general rule, I think it better to translate into 
English than to Anglicize the Greek, ^us I ^j jury, parish, 
indictment, in preference to dicast, deme, graphe. It is true 
that in each of these cases the word but imperfectly describes 
the thing intended ; for instance, the proceedings upon our 
indictment are very di£ferent from those of the Athenian pro- 
secution BO described. But, on the other hand, the vernacular . 
term conveys the idea more pleasingly to the common reader ; 
and be it remembered, a translation is more for the use of the 
unlearned than of the learned. I strive therefore to be as 
little as possible im-English ; and while I always seek for the 
word which corresponds most nearly with the original, I am 
satisfied if it corresponds in some essential points." 

I adhere to the above as the true principle of translation. 
Only with respect to the word Brjfiocj I am now more inclined 
to axiopt the version of township, which Mr. Whiston has used 
in the Archseological Dictionary. 

The critic of Lord Brougham, whom I have before men- 
tioned, and who may be taken to represent a certain class of 
scholars, strongly censures his lordship for attempting to con- 
vert the logistfiB, littugies, liturgi, &c., into English. And yet 
the same person insists that ypa^i} shall be an indictment, and 
tlaayyeKia an impeachment; in which he is right, but that 
is inconsistent with his general condemnation of Lord 
Brougham's plan. 

That indeed it is impossible ftdly to carry out the opposite 
system, is manifest. For how would you translate iypdxparo fxe 1 
He brought a graphe against me / But who could tolerate 
this? 
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Tou must introduce into your text a heap of monstrositieSy 
to please the ear of the pedant, and disgust every other* 
Graphe, deme, psephism, dieast, agora^ hema, liturgy^ phylcg 
dice, ecclesia, symTnory, ckorege, legist, etUhyne, straUge, hoplUe^ 
meticy cleruchian, hegemony, htUe, cleter, len^iarchic, ecmurtyry, 
anacrisis, kypomosy, kc. 

Nothing is easier than to do this. You have only to abdi- 
cate the functions of the translator, and save yourself some 
thought and trouble. 

But as to the logic of the matter, it is true, that for many 
of these ancient terms it is not possible to find a perfectly 
apposite translation, BxA it does npt %llow that you are not 
to translate at aU. r^ • 

The PovXrj of five himdred at Athens was very difierently 
constituted from any English senate or council. But it may 
be translated by either of those words, because there is enough 
of similarity for that purpose. 

Nor needs a couurt of justice to be called a dicastery, (or, as 
Mr. Grote will have it, a dikastery,) because there is a difier- 
ence in the mode of legal procedure at Athens and in England. 
All this is sheer pedantry 1 

Judicial tribimals and deliberative bodies are things of 
universal existei^ce. A court, a judge or juror, a council, a 
member or president , of ^ that council, may just as well be 
found at Athens as at Borne, or in London. 

Shall I refuse to translate yavg, a ship, because Attic 
triremes and pentecontors are difierent from English steam- 
boats and men-of-war ? Or shall I insist on calling a Boman 
sword a gladiris, because it was difierent from our own 1 Do 
we make no attempt to translate huris, temo, dentale, stiva, 
because Virgil's plough would not suit a modem agricul- 
turist ? The pedant would give his own pupil a sound whip- 
ping if he brought any such excuse. 

Srjoarijyoff is commonly translated general. Yet the func- 
tions of the Athenian Srpariyyoc are far from corresponding 
perfectly with those of a modem general. For, besides that 
he had various civil duties to perform, both aa an adminia* 
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tratiTe and judiddl functionary, he was an admiral as well as 
general, there being no such distinction between the two ser« 
▼ices as we have in England. But I am content with the 
translation of general for all that. 

In short, in the translation of many common words we are 
compelled by the difference of times and circumstances to be 
guilty of some inaccuracy. For example, vXelv is rendered 
to milj in many cases where not sails but only oars impelled 
the ship ; and it is commonly preferred to the word navigate, 
as being of more ordinary use. 'IttttcIc is rendered knights, 
though our word conveys a somewhat different idea. Gharta 
and papyrus are called paper, though the material was dif- 
ferent from ours. Hie meals, 'the articles : of dress of the 
Greeks and Eonmns, do not correspond with ours ; but we 
make the best of it, and translate them. If I caU the Roman 
lectus, a couch, I do not present an idea of its form, or of the 
mode in which Roman gutests were placed at table. You 
must go to the dictionary of antiquities, or to some commen- 
tary, for an explanation of that. So, if I translate Xeiroupy/a, 
-a pvhlic office, service, or dvJty, I do not exhibit the peculiar 
nature of the service ; yet I give a positive translation of the 
word, which is good as far as it goes. 

But I grant there is some discretion to be observed. We 
must look also to the other side of the question. There are 
some terms entirely untranslateable. Archon cannot be con- 
verted into English any more than consul, I do not reduce 
the Attic money to English, which would cause confusion ; 
and for the same reason I do not imitate Leiand in adopting 
the names of the Roman months. Further, I would eschew 
«ill fenciful amilarities, all undignified expressions. . I would 
not call any ancient vehicle a hackney-coach or a cabriolet, 
nor any ancient functionary a Lord Mayor. Nor do I approve 
of Francis converting rallapxoi and ipvXapxoi into colonels and 
aids-de-camp. There is some truth in what Olivet says of 
the use of such terms, that to put them in the mouth of 
Demosthenes is like painting Alexander or Caesar in a peruke 
or an embroidered coat. 
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I agree also with what Pope says with respect to a transla* 
tion of Homer : — 

" The use of modem terms of war and government, such as 
platoon, campaign, junto, or the like, into \diich some trans- 
lators have fallen, cannot be allowable ; those only excepted, 
without which it is impossible to treat the subjects in any 
living language." 

I have observed a similar rule in the translation of Virgil. 
But I must remark, that prose and poetry stand on a some- 
what different footing. Archaisms are often allowable and 
good in poetry, to give it (as Pope says) a venerable cast ; 
and, on the other hand, many modem words are fit for prose, 
which would not be suitable for poetry— as campaign. 

In all these things taste and judgment are required. You 
must take care that your translations are as apposite as pos- 
sible ; and when you resort to words which can give but an 
imperfect idea of the original, select only such as are digni- 
fied, simple, significant, having rather a general and perma- 
nent, than a local or ephemeral character. I see, for example, 
no objection to words such as the following : — 

Frince, general, captain, officer, commissioner, deputy, pre-- 
sident, clerk, secretary, astessor, treasurer, paymaMer, collector^ 
hoard, rate, property-tax, register, audit, tribe, tovmship, 
assembly, chairman, hill, decree, motion, resolution, statute, ad^ 
vocate,jury, summons, action, indictment, plea, verdict, damages^ 
fine, information, arbitrator, award, mortgage, trespass. 

But I will detain the reader no longer. I wish I were as 
«ure that I had carried out my principles well, as I am that 
the principles themselves are sound. 
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EVENTS DURING THE LIFE OF DEMOSTHENES. 



B. 0. 

885 Demosthenes is born. 

This was just nineteen years after the termination of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Greece was reposing under the peace of A ntalcidag, 
and the power of Sparta had reached its heigM] 
383 Philip of Macedon is bom. 

His &ther, Amyntas II., has disputes with the Olynthians con- 
cerning their encroachment on his territories, and applies to 
Sparta for aid. 
Apollonia and Acanthus, two of the Chalcidian cities, send an em- 
bassy to Sparta for the same purpose. 
Sparta declares war against Olynthus, and sends a force under 
Eudamidas which takes possession of Potidsea. 
38 2 Phoeb?dft«, R^tit fr nm SpartA to reinforce Eudamidas, stops on his 
road at .Ihebjea» and sgizes the Cadmea, in which he places a 
Lacedaemonian garrison.^ An ' oligarchical government is esta- 
blished at Thebes, at the head of which are Archias and Leon- 
tiades, devoted to Sparta. A.muljbitude of Thebaa.exiles fly to 
Athens ; unouigjhem Pelopidas. 
Teleutias, brother oTAgesilaus, is sent with a larger force against 
Olynthus; is joined by a Theban contingent, by Amyntas, and 
Derdas prince of Elymia. 
The Spartans require Athens to diamiss the Theban exiles. 

Athens refuses. 
Teleutias defeats the Olynthians in a battle near the city, and 
shuts them in their walls. 
381 Teleutias is defeated by the Olynthians, and slain. 
880 Agesipolis, one of the kings, is sent with reinforcements from 
Sparta ; takes Torone, and dies of a fever. Polybiades succeeds 
to the command, and besieges Olynthus. 
879 The Olynthians sue for peace, and submit to join the Peloponnesian 
confederacy. 
Pelopidas and his associates return to Thebes, where, having slain 
Archias and Leontiades, they are joined by their countrymen, 
and attack the Sprtan^rrison. A body of Athenian volunteers 
\ come to their assiBtancei and the garrison capitulates. 
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878 Demosthenes loses his fkther, and is placed under the care of three 
guardians. 

The Spartans send their king Cleombrotns into Boeotia. 

Chabnas, with an Athenian force, occupies the pass at Elenthem ; 
Ul^ombrotns enters by another road, and having dispersed a 
Theban force at Platsea, takes possession of ThespisB, vhere he 
leaves Sphodrias. with a part of hi^ anp y. and then returns to 
i^loponnesns. "' 

The Athenians^ alarmed at the Spartan invasion, condemn their 
generals who had aided in the recovery of the Cadmea. 

Sphodrias inarches apinp^^ A^r^**""! to surprise the Piraeus; ad- 

^^nces as far as ine ThriaMan plain, and retreats, after^ plunder- 
ing the country. 

The Athenians prepare for war with Sparta; strengthen the 
Pirspus I increase their fleet, and make alliance with Thebes. 

Chios, Byzantium, Bhodes, and Mitylene revolt from Sparta, and 
renew their confederacy with Athens. 

Sphodrias is recalled, and Agesilaus sent with a large Pelopon- 
nesian army into Boeotia. He ravages the Theban territory, but 
having encountered an Athenian and Theban force, commanded 
by Chabrias and Gorgidas, is repulsed, and returns home, leaving 
Phoebidas in command at Thespise. 
I Phoebidas, after gaining partial success against €k)rgidas, is de< 
' feated and slain. 
877 Agesilaus again invades Boeotia ; is joined by a force of Olynthian 
cavalry, gains some advantage over the Thebans, and, after 
strengthening the oligarchical party at Thespise, crosses over to 
Megara, where he falls ill. 

The Sacred Band, consisting of three hundred men, is established 
at Thebes. 

Acoris, kiiig ,^_lJJgT^ ^* ^^" ^'*^ ^""TRlfVi fimrg"" the services of 

" T?hafriia?r wKo^ oq '^mplaint made by Artaxerxes, is recalled by 
fjiA AfhpriiftTm^ p^gjTplhim^^uM^^ the satrap Phama- 

bazu's,"" ' 
376 Cleombrotus is sent into Boeotia, where he is repulsed by the 
Athenians and Thebans, and returns home. 

A Peloponnesian fleet is sent out under the command of Pollis, to 
intercept the corn-ships bound for Athens. Chabrias totally de- 
feats this fleet at Naxos. 

Athens regains her ascendancy in the ^gean sea, and many of the 
islands return under her protection. 

Timotheus sails with a fleet to C orc^yra^ which renews her alliance 
witn Athens. 

Jason of PhersB establishes his power or influence over most of the 
towns of Thessaly. 
375 ghnfltihens is aucceaa&djIg^JPt the Peloponncsians in the Ionian 

'. Pelopidas fails in an attempt to surprise Orchomenos. is attacked 
u on his retreat by a superior force of Spartans at Tcgyra. The 
\ Spartans are put to the rout, and their generals slain. 
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374 The Thebans send an army into Fhoci8» vhich is in alliance with 
Sparta. Cleombrotus crosses the Gulf of Corinth, to the assist- 
ance of the Phoeians^ and forces the Thebans to retreat 

The Athenians attempt to make peace with Sparta, but this is 
interrupted by a dispute concerning some Zaeynthian exiles 
restored by Timotheus. A P^loponnesian fleet under Mnasippus 
is sent to recoYer Corcyra. The Athenians determine to relieve 
it, and despatchf Timotheus with a fleet from Athens, who is 
forced for want of supplies to cruise about the iBgean isles and 
the coast of Macedonia and Thrace. 

Phamabazus and Iphicrates invade £gypt, which, after partial suc- 
cess, they are compelled to evacuate. Iphicrates quarrels with 
Phamabazus, and returns to Athens. 
373 Mnasippus lands in Corcyra., and blockades the city, but is 
routed in a sally, and retires with his fleet to Leucas. 

Timotheus is recsdled to Athens, and brought to trial, but ac- 
quitted. Iphicrates, Callistratus, and Ohabnas, succeed to the 
command. 

The Athenians sail to Corcyra, and capture a Syracusan fleet sent 
to the aid of Mnasippus. Cephallenia is brought over to the 
Athenian alliance. 

The Thebans surprise Plataea, and raze the city to the ground. The 
inhabitants, allowed to depart, take refuge in Athens, and are 
admitted to" the privileges of citizens. 

Thespiaa is taken, and shares the same fate. 

372 Iphicrates crosses te Acamania, and carries on the war against the 

Peloponnesians with various success; is preparing to invade 

Laconia. 

371 The Athenians send ambassadors te Sparta, to conclude peace. 

The Thebans, invited te join in the embassy, send Epaminondas. 

Peace is made between the Peloponnesians and the Athenian con- 
federacy. Epaminondas refuses te concur in the treaty on behalf 
of Thebes, because she was required to acknowledge the independ* 
ence of the Boeotian towns. 

Cleombrotus is ordered te march from Phocis into Boeotia ; en- 
counters the Thebans under Epaminondas at Leuctra, is totally 
defeated and slain. 

Jason of Pher88 arrives at Leuctra after the battle. By his medi- 
ation an armistice is effected, and the Lacedsemonian army 
retreats inte Peloponnesus. 

A congress is held at Athens, and attended by most of the Pelo- 
ponnesian states, who resolve to maintain the independence 
declared by the peace of Antalcidas. 

The Mantineans rebuild their city, which had been dismantled by 
the Lacedaemonians. 

A democratical movement takes place in Peloponnesus. 

The Arcadians, encouraged by Epaminondas, resolve to build a new 
city, to become the seat of a federal government, to be called 
Megalopolis. Pammenes is sent with a small Theban force into 
Ar^ia. 
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371 Tegea and Orchomenos, under the inflnenoe of Sparta, and arUto- 
cistical insUtiiiiona^ oppose the Arcadian union. The Tegeans 
are defeated, and their city taken. Sparta declares var. 
370 Amyntas II. dies, leaving three sons, Alexander, Perdiccas^ and 
Philip. Alexander ascends the throne. 

Jason of PhersB announces his intention of marching to Delphi 
and presiding over the Pythian games. He collects a large army^ 
and excites alarm ; but is murdered a short time before the 
festivaL His brothers Polydorus and Polyphron succeed him. 

Agesilaus marches to Mantinea, ravages the eountiy, and returns to- 
Sparta. 

The Thebans prepare to invade Peloponnesus ; ooUeet troops from. 
Phocis, Locris, Thessaly, and various states of northern Greece. 

Iphicrates is sent with an Athenian squadron to Macedonia, where- 
he was encouraged by Amyntas to try for the recovery of Am* 
phipolis, but returns without success. 
369 Pelopidas and Epaminondas lead the Theban army to Mantinea ; 
are joined by the Arcadians, Eleans, and Argives, and invade 
Laconia. The Spartans are unable to oppose them in the field, 
but, reinforced by a small body of Peloponnesian auxiliaries, 
prepare to defend the capital. The Thebans, after ravaging the 
country, approach Sparta, are repulsed in a skirmish, and retire. 

The Theban army enters Messenia, to accomplish the project of 
Epaminondas for the building of a new city, and the separation 
of that province from Laconia. The building is rapidly carried 
on under Theban protection. The city is <»lled Messene, and 
peopled by the Messenian insurgents, with a multitude of exiles 
and revolted Helots. Epaminondas, leaving a garrison there, 
prepares for his return to Thebes. 

The Lacedaemonians send an embassy to Athens, to implore her 
assistance, which is granted, and Iphicrates is sent with an army 
to Peloponnesus. 

Polyphron of Pherse, having survived Polydorus, is murdered by 
his nephew Alexander, who assumes the office of Tcigus, and 
oppresses the Thessalian towns. The Aleuadae of Larissa in- 
voke the aid of Alexander, king of Macedon, who marches to 
their relief, and puts a garrison in Larissa and Cranon : but he 
is hastily recalled to Macedonia, in consequence of intrigues 
against him by his mother Eurydice and her paramour 
Ptolemy. 

Iphicrates stations himself at the Isthmus of Corinth, to oppose 
Epaminondas, who passes by a different road, repulsing the 
Athenian cavalry. 
868 The Thessalians apply to Thebes for aid against . Alexander of 
Pherse. Pelopidaa is sent into Thessaly, while Epaminondas 
inarches for the second time to invade Peloponnesus. 

Dionysius of Syracuse sends a body of Celts and Iberians to the 
aid of Sparta. 

The Spartans send an army to the Isthmus, and are joined by the 
Corinthians and Athenians under Chabrias. Epaminondas forces 
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368 • their lineB, and effects a junction with his allies ; after a short 
and unimportant campaign he makes an attempt on Corinth, is 
repulsed by Chabrias, and returns home. 

Alexander of Macedon is murdered, and Ptolemy assumes the 
regency. 

The An»dian8 cany on the war with success in the absence of 
Epaminondas. 

Felopidas, having marched to Larissa, and restored tranquillity* 
is invited into Macedonia, to compose the disputes in the royal 
family. He forces Ptolemy to give security for preserving the 
kingdom to the heirs of Amynti^ ; takes hostages from him, and 
receives the young Philip into his chaige. Philip is taken to 
ThebeSy where he resides for several years. 

The satrap Ariobarzanes makes an ineffectual attempt for the paci- 
fication of Greece. 

Alexander of Pherse raises new disturbances. Pelopidas, sent on 
an ^nbassy to Thessaly, is seized by him and thrown into prison. 
Alexander obtains the assistance of Athens, and defeats a body 
of Thebans who are sent against him, among whom Epaminon- 
das, in temporary disgrace for the Ul-success of his last cam- 
paign, was serving as a private soldier. 

The Thebans destroy Orchomenos in Boeotia. 
367 Iphicrates sails with an armament to the coast of Macedonia, for 
the purpose of recovering Amphipolis ; is invited by Ptolemy and 
Eurydice to assist them against Pausanias, who aspired to the 
throne. He expels Pausanias, but is unable to reduce Amphipo- 
lis, which is supported by the Olynthians. 

Epaminondas marches again into Thessaly, and effects the release 
of Pelopidas. 

Archidamus, commanding the troops of Lacedaemon, Athens, and 
Corinth, with Syracusan auxiliaries, gains a great victory over 
the Arcadians and Argives on the boilers of Laconia. 

Pelopidas is sent on an embassy to Susa, and obtains the Persian 
king's sanction for the projects of the Thebans. On his return a 
congress is held at Thebes, and attended by the king's deputy, but 
the Greek states refuse to accept the dictation of Persia. 
366 Demosthenes comes of age, and brings an action against his 
guardians for mal-administration of his estate, in which he ob- 
tains a verdict. 

Iphicrates, with Charidemus of Oreus, sails to attack Amphipolis, 
but is opposed by Ptolemy and the Olynthians. 

Epaminondas marches into Achaia, but without much success. Of 
the Achaean states Sicyon only is secured to the Theban 
alliance. 

Themison of Eretria surprises Oropus. The Athenians send 
Chares to recover it, but the city is put in possession of the 
Thebans. 

Athens makes a separate peace with the Arcadians. 
365 Corinth and the Achseans make peace with Thebes. 

Elis and Arcadia go to war, contending for the Trij^ylian towns. 
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d65 Ptolemy ia slain by Perdiccas III, who ascends the throne of 
Macedon. 
The Amphipolitans negotiate with Iphicrates for the surrender of 
their town, and give him hostages ; but he, being recalled to 
Athens, delivers iSie hostages to Charidemus, who goes o£f into 
the service of Cotys» king of Thrace, and sends back the hostages 
to Amphipolis. 
364 Sparta assists Elis against the Arcadians, who defeat Archidamus. 
The Arcadians invade Elis, and attempt to exclude the Eleans from 
the presidency of the Olympic games. The battle of Olympia is 
fought, in which the Areadians and Aigives are defeated by the 
troops of Elis and Achaia. 
Callisthenes commands the Athenian fleet on the Macedonian 
coast, and makes war against Perdiccas, but agrees to an armis- 
tice. He is superseded by Timotheus, who takes Torone and 
Potideea. 
The Thebans are again invited into Thessaly, ta give assistance 
against Alexander of Pheree. Pelopidas goes with a small troop 
to Pharsalus, where he collects an army of Thessalians. Alex- 
ander is defeated in the battle of Cynosoephalse, but Pelopidas is 
slain. Peace is made between Thebes and Alexander. 
363 Dissensions arise between Mantinea and the other Arcadians. It 
is proposed to make peace with Elis and Sparta. The Thebans 
prepare for another invasion of Peloponnesus. The Mantineana 
ally themselves to Sparta. 
Timotheus takes Pydna and Methone. 

The Thebans send a fleet to Byzantium, to detach it from the 
Athenian alliance. Inches is sent to oppose it, but without 
effect. 
Alexander of Phersa sends out a squadron to infest and plunder 
the small iSgean islands, and lays siege to Peparethus. The 
Athenians having sent Leosthenes against him, he sails to Attica, 
takes several Athenian ships, and plunders the Piraeus. 
362 Epaminondas leads his army into Peloponnesus, and, joined by his 
Arcadian allies, assaults Sparta, but is repulsed. 
The Athenians send a force of six thousand men to the assistance 

of the Spartans. They march to Mantinea. 
Epaminondas, retreating from Laconia, marches to attack Man- 
tinea. His cavalry are defeated by the Athenians, who saUy from 
the town. 
Agcsilaus marches with his army to join the Athenians and Man- 
tineans. Epuninondas advances to attack them, and the battle 
of Mantinea is fought, one of the most celebrated in Grecian 
history. On the one side are Boeotians, Thessalians, Euboeans, 
Locrians, and other northern allies, together with troops of 
Sicyon, Argos, Arcadia, and Messenia, to the number of thirty* 
three thousand. On the other, Lacedaemonians, Athenians, 
Mantineans, and troops of Elis and Achaia; considerably less 
in number. After an obstinate resistance, Epaminondas breaks 
the centre of the enemy, but is slain in the moment of victory. 
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862 A general peace follows, bat ibe Spartans alone refuse to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Messenia. 

Timotbeus, asaisled by the satrap Ariobarzanes, takes Sestas, Cri- 
thote, and Elseus, in the Thracian Chersonese; and afterwards 
lays siege to Samoa. 

The satraps revolt from the king of Persia. They are promised 
assistance by Tachos, king of Egypt, Mattsolus, king of Caria, 
and most of the maritime parts of .the empire. 

Miltocythes rebels against Cotys, king of Thrace, and engages the 
Athenians to assist him, by promising to cede to them the Cher- 
sonese. Cotys amnses the Athenians by n^otiation, and over- 
comes Miltocythes. 
361 Samoa capitulates after a siege of eleven months. 

Orontes betrays the conspirators to Artaxerzes. Batames, satrap 
of Cappadocia, is murdered. Tachos, preparing to make war 
against Peraia, engages Agesilaus to command his army, and 
Chabrias for his admiral. 

Agesilaus is sent with a thousand Spartans to Egypt, but quarrels 
with Tachos, and transfers his services to Kectanabis, to whom 
the Egyptian army revolts. Tachos flies to Persia, and Agesilaus 
establishes Nectanabis in the dominion of Egypt 

Artaxerxes Mnemon dies, and his son, Artaxerxes Ochus, ascends 
the throne of Persia. 
360 Timotheus and Charidemus attack Amphipolis, which receives suc- 
cour from Macedonia and Olynthus, and the Athenians are defeated. 

Cotys marches into the Chersonese, and gets possession of Sestus. 

Agesilaus dies on his return from Egypt. 

Pammenes is sent with Theban troops to quell disturbances in 
Arcadia ; establishes the preponderance of Megalopolis. 

Artaxerxes makes an attempt to reconquer Egypt, which fails. 

859 Perdiccas is slain in a battle with the lUyrians, leaving an infant 

son, Amyntas. Philip ascends the throne of Macedon . 

At this time the Illyrians are preparing for a new invasion, the 
Paeonians make an irruption from the north, and there are two 
pretenders to the crown — Pausanias, assisted by Cotys, and 
Argaeus, supported by the Athenians. 

Philip accommodates matters with Cotys, and marches against 
Argaeus, whom he defeats. He returns the Athenian prisonera 
without ransom, and makes peace with Athens. He then re- 
duces the Paepnians to submission, and invades lUyria. Bardylis, 
the Illyrian prince, is defeated in a gieat battle, and a portion of 
his dominions is ceded to Macedonia. 
358 Cotys, assisted by Charidemus, lays siege to Crithote and Elaeus, 
but soon after is murdered, leaving three sons, Amadocus, Beri- 
sades, and Cersobleptes, among whom the dominions of Cotys 
are divided. 

Charidemus takes Cersobleptes under his protection, and defeats 
the Athenian force. 

Miltocythes again raising disturbances, is taken prisoner by Chari- 
demus, who sends him to Cardia, where he is put to death. 
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Z58 Philip lays siege to Ampliipolia. . . 

The Olvnthiana send an embassy to Athena, to negotiate an alliance 
which is prevented by the intrigues of Philip. He conciliates 
the Olynthians by the cession of Anthemus, and soon afterwards 
obtains possession of Amphipolis. !He then marches to P^dna^ 
which is surrendered to him. 

Alexander of Pherse is murdered. TiaLj^onns and his brpthei 
Lycophron get the command. 
357 Berisades and Amadocus combine against Cersobleptes^ and aie . 
assisted by Athenodoms, the Athenian general. Cersobleptes is 
forced to enter into a convention, by which the kingdom is 
equally divided, and the Chersonese ceded to Athens, with the 
exception of Cardia. 

The Athenians quarrel with Philip about Amphipolis* He makes 
an alliance with the Olynthians. 

The Thebans send an army into Eubcea, from which, after inuch 
fighting, they are expelled by the Athenians. 

Chares is sent to take possession of the Chersonese, which, after 
some opposition from Charidemus, he effects. 

The Social War breaks out, in which Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and 
Rhodes revolt from the Athenian league. The Athenians attack 
Chios, and are defeated ; Chabrias is slain. 

The Phocians send succour to. some of the Boeotian towns, attempt- 
ting to revolt from Thebes. The Thebans procure an Amphic- 
tyonic decree against the Phocians for having cultivated a portion 
of the consecrated plain near DelphL This was the origin of the 
Sacred War. 
356 Philip takes Potidaea, with the assistance of the Olynthians, and 
gives it up to them. 

Alexander is born. ' 

Parmenio, Philip's general, gains a victory over the lUyrians. 

Philip takes the mine district of the Pangseus from the Thasians, and 
establishes a new colony at Crenides, which he names Philippi. 

The Athenians besiege Byzantium, but the siege is raised by the 
fleet of the allies. Chares, Timotheus and Iphicrates command 
the Athenian forces, but the two latter ^re recalled on the com- 
plaint of Chau-es. 

The allies ravage Lemnos, Imbrus, and Samos, and levy contribu- 
tions in the ^gean. 

Chares, for want of supplies, lends assistance to Artabai^ns against 
the Persian satraps. 

Philomelus, the Phocian general, takes possession of Delphi, and 
defeat^ the Locrians of Amphissa. He negotiates an alliance with 
Athens and Laoedsemon, while iite LociSms obtain promises of 
assistance from Thebes and Thessaly. 

Corcyra revolts from Athens. 
355 The king of Persia threatens Athens with war on account of the 
aid furnished by Chares to Artabazus. 

The Athenians terminate the Social War by acknowledging the 
independ^ce of the revolted states. 
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3^5 TimoihenB and Ipbicrates are bronght to trial for mificondnct in 
the war. Timotneus is found guilty, and goes into exile. Shortly 
after, he dies at Chalcis. 

The Athenians send an expedition against Olynthns, without 
success. 

Chares takes Sestus. 

Fhilomelus again defeats the Locrians, and being threatened with 
a general war, seizes the treasures of Delphi and, collectGi a 
body of mercenaries. The Thessalians and Boeotians, having 
marched into Locris, are defeated by Fhilomelus, who is strongly 
reinforced from Peloponnesus. 

Demosthenes makes the speeches against Leptines and Androtion. 
354 The Thebans, largely reinforced, give battle to Philomelus in the 
defiles of Parnassus. He is defeated and slain. Onomarchus 
succeeds to the command, and the Thebans retire. 

Philip sends Macedonian troops to assist CalUas of Chalcis against 
Plutarch of Eretria. The latter applies to Athens for assistance, 
and is opposed by Demosthenes, who makes his first public speech 
on this occasion. The Athenians determine to assist Plutarch, 
and Phocion is s^t with an army to Eubcea. He defeats Callias 
and the Macedonians at Tamynae, and establishes popular 
g^vemmenl at Eretria. 

The Athenians debate about making war with Persia. Demos- 
thenes dissuades them in his speech de Symmoriia. 
353 Onomarchus t^es Thronium, and invades Boeotia. Here he takes 
Orchomenus, but is defeated by the Thebans at Chsaronea. 

Lycophron, now sovereign of Pherse, enters into alliance with 
Onomarchus, and endeavours to oppress the independent Thes- 
salians. 

The Spartans declare war against Megalopolis, and apply for assist- 
ance to Athens. Demosthenes makes his speech pro Megcdo- 
politanis, in which he urges the Athenians to espouse the other 
side. They remain neutral. 

Demosthenes delivers the oration against Timocrates. 

Philip takes Methone after a long siege, in which he lost an eye. 

The Macedonian party prevail at Eretria, and dissolve the con- 
nexion with Athens. 

Mausolus, king of Caria, dies, and is succeeded by his widow 
Artemisia. 

The Phoenicians revolt from Artaxerxes, and enter into alliance 
with Nectanabis. Cyprus soon after revolts. 
352 Philip, invited by the Thessalians, marches against Lycophron, 
defeats Phayllus, brother of Onomarchus, and takes Pagasee. 
Onomarchus marches with a large army into Thessaly, and defeats 
Philip in two battles, who retreats to Macedonia. Onomarchus 
then invades Boeotia, defeats the Thebans, and takes Coronea ; 
but is recalled to Thessaly by intelligence that Philip had re- 
turned with laige reinforcements. The decisive battle of Pagass 
is fought, in which Onomarchus is defeated and slain. Philip 
expels Lycophron from Pherse, and takes the city of Magnesia. 
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362 He then prepares to inyade Phoda, and marches to ThermopykB^ 
bat finds the pass guarded by< an Athenian force, and retreats. 

Phayllus, joined by a la^e force of auxiliaries from Sparta, Achaia, 
and Athens, invades fioeotia, but is defeated by the Thebans. 

Philip sends out a fleet, plundering the Athenian coast, and rayages 
Lemnos, Imbrus, and Scyros. He himself marches into Thrace, 
where, after long being occupied in the interior extending his 
power over the different tribes, he turns towards the coast of the 
Propontis and attacks Herteum. 

Demosthenes speaks the first Philippic. 

The oration against Aristocrates is oelivered. 

Thebes, Argos, Sicyon, and Messene send assistance to Megalopolis. 
The Spartans, assisted by mercenaries from Phocis, after various 
indecisive battles, are compelled to make peace. 

Anaxerxes makes great preparations to recover Phoenicia and 
Cyprus. 
351 Phayllus overruns the country of the Epicnemidian Locrians, is 
defeated by the Bceotians at Abie, afterwards defeats them at 
Aryca, and dies ; is succeeded by his nephew Phalaecus. 

The democratical party at Bhodes solicit the aid of Athens, 
and are supported by Demosthenes in his speech de Libertaie 
Rhodiorum, 

Artemisia, queen of Criia, dies, and is succeeded by Idrieus^ who, 
at the command of Artaxerxes, collects a large armament for the 
reduction of Cyprus* Phocion the Athenian is joined with 
Evagoras in the command of this expedition. 

The Thessalians remenstrate with Philip for retaining Pagasee and 
Magnesia. 
350 Phalsecus invades Boeotia, and takes Chaeronea, from which he is 
again driven by the Thebans, who invade and ravage Phocis. 

Philip takes ApoUonia, and threatens the Chalcidian towns. The 
Olynthians send to Athens to negotiate alliance. 

Pitholaus, brother of Lycophron, recovers Pherss, and Philip is 
invited to expel him. On his return from Thessaly he marches 
into the Chalcidian peninsula, and lays siege to Stagira. 

Cyprus submits to Artaxerxes. Temnes, king of Sldon, assisted by 
Mentor at the head of Greek mercenaries^ defeats the Persian 
satraps. 

Demosthenes brings an action against Midias, which is afterwards 
compromised. 
349 The Thebans receive a large subsidy from Persia, to enable them to 
carry on the war against Phocis. 

The Olynthians send an embas^ to Athens to implore assistance. 
A warm debate takes place, in which Demosthenes speaks the 
first Olynthiac* The Athenians vote alliance, and despatch 
Chares with a small force. The second and third Olynthiacs are 
delivered at short intervals after iiiia. 

Meanwhile Stagira capitulates ; Torme is taken, and most of the 
Chalcidian towns hasten to make terms witk Philip. The Olyn- 
thians send another embassy, pressing for mora effectual assist- 
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849 anc3. Alargerannament is sent from Athens, and put under tbe 
command of Charidemns. % 

The Olynthians, dissatisfied with Charidemns, send a third embassy, 
and entreat the aid of a native Athenian force. This is sent ; 
but arrives too late. 

Artaxerxes marches in person against the Phoenicians. Temnes 
betrays Sidon, and the Phoenicians submit. Hentor is taken into 
the service of Persia. 
848 Philip takes Mecybema, the port of Olynthus, and lays siege to the 
city. After various ineffectual sallies, Olynthus is betrayed to 
Philip, who razes it to the ground. 

Phaleecus is deposed from his command by the Phocians. The 
Sacred War languishes. 

Artaxerxes sends to the Qreek states to collect mercenaries for the 
invasion of Egypt. Athens and Sparta refuse assistance. The 
Thebans send Lacrates with a thousand men; the Aigives 
Nicostratus with three thousand. The Asiatic Greeks furnish a 
contingent, and the king marches in person into Egypt. The 
conquest of figypt is ultimately effected, but the exact date is 
uncertain. 
847 Philip celebrates his triumph over Olynthus by a festival at Dium 
in Pieria. 

An assembly is held at Athens, te consider the expediency of 
rousing the Greeks against Philip, ^schines is sent for that 
purpose te Arcadia. The negotiations of Athens are unsuccessful. 

Philip causes it te be intimated at Athens that he is desirous of 
peace. A decree passes at Athens te send ambassadors to treat 
with him. 

The Thebans, suffering by the depredations committed on their 
territeries from the hostile garrisons in Boeotia, invite Philip to 
terminate the Sacred War. The Phocians pray for aid of the 
Athenians, and offer te put them in possession of Niceea, Thro- 
nium, and Alponus. Meanwhile Phalaecus regains his power in 
Phocia, and refuses to admit the Athenian troops. 

Pannenio besieges Halus in Thessaly. 

Demosthenes, ^schiues, and eight other ambassadors, are sent to 
Pella to treat for peace. They return in the beginning of the 
following year. 
846 Pannenio and Antipater are sent to Athens to negotiate the peace. 
A congress of the allies is held, and peace is concluded, on the 
• terms of each party keeping his own possessions ; but the Phocians 
and Cersobleptes are not named in the treaty. 

The ten Athenian ambassadors are sent te Macedonia to receive 
Philip's oath of ratification. On arriving at Pella, they find that 
Philip has marched into Thrace. There he had seized upon the 
Sacred Mount, and stripped Cersobleptes of a considerable part 
of his dominions. On his return te rella he takes the ambassa- 
dors with him to Pherse, and there ratifies the peace. He then 
dismisses them, hastens te Thermopylffi, takes Nicaea, Thronium, 
and Alponusy and being joined by the Boeotians, marches into 
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840 Phocis. ArcbidamTis "witli the Spartan troops, and PhalsBena 
with his mercenaries, retire to Peloponnesus, while the Phocian 
towns are either ^en by storm or capitulate. 

The Athenians, aburmed at this intelligence, begin to prepare for 
their jown defence, bnt are reassured by a letter of Philip. 

A council of Amphictyons is held at Delphi, and sentence passed 
on the Phocians for their sacrilege. Philip becomes a member 
of the council, and is chosen to preside at the Pythian games. 

The lost Boeotian towns are restored to Thebes by Philip, and 
Nicsea given to the Thessalians. 

The Amphictyonic Council send an embassy to Athens, to notify 
their election of Philip, and demand her recognition of it. 
Demosthenes deliyers his Oration on the Peace, in which he dis- 
suades the Athenians from opposing the Amphictyonic league. 
845 Philip promises to assist the Messenians and An^dians against 
hostilities threatened by Lacedsemon. 

The Athenians send Demosthenes at the head of an embassy ia 
Messene and Argos, to counteract the influence of Philip. 

Diopittes is sent with a body of Athenian settlers to the Thracian 
Chersonese, who become involyed in disputes with the Cardians. 

Philip ravages Illyria, and takes many of the towns in that dis- 
trict ; after which he marches into Thessaly, where the regnant 
family had again made head, and expels them, leaving strong 
garrisons in Pherss and Magnesia. Soon afterwards he causes 
the whole country to be divided into tetrarchies, and governed 
by his own partisans. 
844 Philip sends Python to Athens, to complain of the Athenian em- 
bassy to Peloponnesus. Demosthenes speaks the second 
Philippic 

Sostratus the pirate, having seized the island Halonnesns, is ex- 
pelled by Philip. The Athenians demand its return. 

Philip sends Python again to Athens, to adjust his disputes. The 
Athenians send Hegesippus and other envoys to make proposals 
for the amendment of the treaty. 

The Cardians resist the attempt of Diopithes to take a portioll of 
their territories, and apply to Philip for assistance. 
343 Philip sends a letter to the Athenians, stating the terms which he 
is willing to consent to. Demosthenes and Hegesippus oppose 
them as unreasonable. The extant speech de HdUmneao is sup- 
posed to be that of Hegesippus. 

Phocion is sent to protect Megara against a conspiracy to betray it 
, into the hands of the Macedonians. He secures it by fortifying 

Nicsea, and completing the long walls. 

Philip invades Cassopia in Epirus, and annexes it to the dominions 
of his brother-in-law Alexander. 

Demosthenes, Hegesippus, and Lycurgus are sent into Achaia and 
Acamania, to form a league against Philip, to oppose his designs 
upon Ambraeia and the western parts of Greece. They are sue- 
cessful, and an Athenian force ia aent into Ambraeia. Philip 
retreats from Epirua. 
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348 Aristodemus with an Athenian force makes an unsncceasful attempt 
upon Ma^esia. 
.^Ischines is brought to trial by Demosthenes for misconduct in the 

embassy^ and acquitted. 
Philip sends assistance to the Cardians, and marches into the inte- 
rior of Thrace to attack Teres. Diopithes, haying collected a 
large body of mercenaries, endeavours to interrupt the conquests 
of Philip. 
342 A Macedonian force is sent to Oreus in Euboea, and establishes 
Philistides as governor. Clitarchus, a partisan of Philip, is 
secured in the government of Eretria. 
Philip sends a letter to Athens, complaining of the proceedings of 
Diopithes as an infiraction of the peace. Demosthenes makes the 
speech de Cliersoneso. 
Philip completes the conquest of Thrace, and drives Cersobleptes 
from his kingdom. He then marches toward the Propontine 
coast 
841 Demosthenes speaks the third Philippic Early in the year Philip 
besieges Selymbria. 
Twenty Athenian corn-ships, intended for the relief of Selymbria, 
are captured by Philip. The Athenians complain, and the ships 
are restored. 
Phocion is sent with troops to Euboea, and expels Clitarchus and 
Philistides. Demosthenes is crowned by the people for having 
advised this expedition. 
Selymbria is taken, and Philip proceeds to besiege Perinthus. 
The Athenians, under the advice of Demosthenes, apply for assist- 
ance to Persia. 
840 Philip sends his letter to the Athenians (which is still extant), in 
which, sd'ter reproaching them for their conduct, he virtually 
declares war. 
He sends an army into the Chersonese. 
The Persians relieve Selymbria, and Philip, leaving troops to 

blockade it, lays siege to Byzantium. 
^Demosthenes goes to Byzantium, to offer Athenian succour, which 
is accepted, and Chares is sent with a fleet ; but the Byzantines 
refuse to receive him, and Phocion is sent in his stead. At the 
same time assistance is sent from Chios, Cos, and Bhodes, and 
also from other parts of Greece. 
Philip is compelled to raise the siege of Perinthus and Byzantium, 
and his troops are driven out of the Chersonese. He breaks up 
his camp, and marches into Scythia. 
Artaxerxes is poisoned by the satrap Bagoas, and his son Arses 
succeeds him. 
339 iBschines goes as one of the Athenian deputies to the Amphic- 
tyonic Council He accuses the Locrians of Amphissa, for having 
cultivated the sacred plain. The Delphians having attacked 
Cirrha, are put to flight, and a resolution is passed to convoke 
an extraordinary meeting at Thermopylas. At this meeting, 
unattended by Athens^ or Thebes, war is declared against the 
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389 liocrians, and Cottyphus appointed to command an Amphicivonlc 

anny. He invades Locris, but without effect. 
Philip, on his return from Scythia, is attacked by the Triballi, and 

is wounded in a hard-fought battle. 
I'hocion carriea on Buccessful operations against Philip in the 

north, but is severely wounded in an incursion into Macedonia. 
Another Amphictyonic assembly is convened, at which Philip is 

elected general to cany into effect the decr^ against the 

Locrians. 
838 Philip marches through Thessaly, and takes possession of Ehitea» 

which he begins to fortify. 
The Athenians in alarm hold an assembly of the people, at which 

Demosthenes proposes to send an embasi^ to Thebes. This 

is resolved upon, and Demosthenes himself heads the embassy. 

Meanwhile the Athenians muster all their troops, and collect * 

body of ten thousand mercenaries. 
An assembly is convoked at Thebes, and attended by Python on 

Philip's behalf; but Demosthenea prevails on the Thebans to 

become a^ies of Athens. 
Philip marches against Amphissa, and defeats Chares, who had 

been sent to succour the Locrians. After two indecisive battles, 

the hostile armies meet at Chaeronea. Philip is at the head of 

thirty-two thousand men, chiefly Macedonians and Thessalians. 

On the other side are the forces of Athens'and Thebes, with a few 

auxiliaries from Peloponnesus, somewhat inferior in number. 

Philip gains a decisive victory. 
The Athenians take energetic measures for the defence of their 

city. Demosthenes pronounces the funeral orations in honour of 

the slain. Lysicles the general is condemned to death. 
Ctesiphon proposes a decree, that Demosthenes be crowned at the 

Dionysian festival for his services in repairing the fortifications, 

and his general merits as a citizen. For this a prosecution is 

instituted against him by .^ischines. 
Philip grants peace to the Athenians, and puts a Macedonian 

garrison into Thebes. The Boeotian towns are emancipated, 

and Oropus given to Athens. 
Philip holds a congress of the Greeks at Corinth, and declares war 

against Persia, He makes a triumphant march through Pelo* 

ponnesus, and obtains universal submission. 
837 Attalus and Parmenio are sent with a force into Asia Minor, to 

liberate the Greek cities. 
Philip is engaged in a war with the lUyrians, after which he cele- 
brates his marriage with Cleopatra^ and is .involved in domestia 

broils. 
Arses is murdered, and Darius Codomanus raised to the throne of 

Persia. 
ZZ& A great festival is held at Mgm in Macedonia, to solemnize the 

marriage of Philip's daughter with the king of Epirus; and 

attended from all parts of Greece. During the solemniiy> Philip 

is murdered by Pausanias, one of his guards. 
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386 DoBaal&Bsnm seceiTes speedy utexiiation ef Pliilipli dei^h, aad 
takes instant measarea ta free the Greeks ftom Macedonia. 
Ambassaden are sent to the Gh»ek states^ and a eorrespondence 
commenced with Attains in A8i% aodalso with the Persian Court. 
f A generaL rising ia meditated in Qteeee, wad also among the 

northern tribes. 

Alexander haat^ia to TheimopylaBr joined b j i^ ^essaliani^ and 
holds an, Amphietyenie eoaneil, at wluxk id is elected general of 
the Greeks. Thence he marches into Boeotia, and procures the 
snbmisuon of Thebes. The Atheniiais send ambassadors i» 
conciliate him, and among them Demestheneify who, after going 
as &r as Citim^n, retmsos. AlesEander tben juraeeeds to Corinth, 
where at a general cengreas he is chosen to condnct the war 
against P^csia. 
935 Alexander macehes into Thrace, defeats t3ie TriMli, crosses the 
Danube, and, after receiving the sabmisnon of some barbarous 
tribes, returns through Paeonia to attack the Blyrian prince 
Cleitus. While he is yet m Iliyiiay he beans of the revolt of 
Thebes. 

The Thefaans, having blockaded the Maeedonkm gazrison in the 
CaduMa, s^ to divers Qcedc states for assiitaBoe. Bemosthenes 
persuades the Athenians to vote: aiUiaace, wad himself furnishes 
the Thebans with a supply of anna, filia and other cities of 
Peloponnesns send troops to the aid of Thebes, but they 
T)r>n.w*h no ffothfir than, th^ Istimiu% hearfaig' of the advance of 
Alexander. 

Alexander besiegss Thebe%. which after a ^espmbe resistance is 
taken by storm, and razed to the ground. 

The Athmians send a deputation to appease Alexander, who re- 
quires them to deEver up the principri. leaders of the war-party, 
among them, I>emosthenes» Hyperides, nad Lycorgus. But he 
is persuaded by Demades to waive this demand. 
334 Alexander crosses the Hellespont into Asia Minor. 

Battle of Granicua. 

Memnon intrigues witk the Greek stateB» et^pecially Laoedsmon, to 
excite a rising agajnst MacedonkL His death, which happens 
soon after, is &taL to the Pessian causes 
333 Battle of Issus. 
332 Siege of Tyre. 

The Laoedsemcmians send an embaseqr to Dariu& 

Agis, king of Sparta, sails to Crete, and rednces the ietond under 
the Persian dominion. 
331 Alexandria in Sgypt is fonaded. 

Battle of Arbela. 

Alexander enters the Peraian ca^^taL 

Agis forms a confederacy in Peloponnesus. 
330 Antipater marches to suppress an insurrection in Thrace. The^ 
Lacedaemonians, commanded by Agis, rise in arms, and, joined 
by the Eleans and Aohaians, besiege Megalopolis. Antipater 
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aao hastans to its relief and aa. olNitiiuite> batilfl ]« fi)iisbt» m whkli 
Afp& is defeated and slaiiL 

iBschines bnngs on th« trial of Cteaiphon^ aodf tfas two OraUons 
£or ihiQ QxwnL are delivered. Ctesiphoik. ia aeqnitted, and 
JESscMnes retires in exile to Rhodes, wkere he opaoAd » achool of 
riietoric^uid died many year? after. ' 

Parius is omniered. 
328 Alexander sets out on his march for India. 
327 Poros is overcome. 
d26 The army embarks on the IndwL 
^25 Alexander retoma to Pensia. 

324 An ocder sent by Alexander is read at the Olymfne games, com- 
manding the reception of exilea^ by the €lceek statesi. Demos- 
thenes goes to Oljmpia to remonstrate with the Macedonian 
envoy. The Athenians send an embassy to Alexander, to com- 
plain of this measure. 

Messages are sent to the Greek cities, requiring them to pay 
divine honours to Alexander. 

Harpalus, flying from Babylon with a large treasure, arrives in 
Athens. Antipater demands that he shall be given up by the 
Athenians, who throw him into prison, and pass a decree, on the 
motion of Demosthenes, to lodge his treasure in the Acropolis. 
A large portion of it is missing, and, on inquiry being insti- 
tuted by the Areopagus, Demosthenes (among others) is charged 
with having received a bribe from Harpalus. He is found 
guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty talents. 

Unable to pay this, he flies to Megara, and remains in exile. 
323 Alexander dies at Babylon. 

The Athenians resolve on war, and send ambassadors to stir up 
the Greeks. A general rising takes place, and Leosthenes the 
Athenian is chosen commander. Sparta remains neutral, and 
the Bceotians adhere to Macedonia. 

Leosthenes defeats the Bceotians at Platsea, and marches to meet 
Antipater in Thessaly. Antipater is totally defeated, and takes 
refuge in Lamia, where he is blockaded. 

Macedonian envoys are sent to Peloponnesus, to counteract the 
efforts of the Athenians. Demosthenes opposes them success- 
fully in Aigos, Corinth, and Arcadia. 

Demosthenes is recalled from exile by the Athenians, and a ship 
sent to bring him home. 

Leosthenes is killed in a sally from Lamia. Antiphilus succeeds 
him as general. 

The siege of Lamia is raised by the advance of Leonatus, who is 
himself defeated and slain •, but Antipater effects a junction with 
his army, and receives large reinforcements from Macedonia. 
322 The Athenian fleet is defeated by the Macedonian. 

A Macedonian force lands at Marathon and ravages Attica, but is 
defeated by Phocion. 

d2 
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322 Jintipater attacks the Greeks with a greatly superior army at 
Crannon in Thessaly, and gains a doabtfiil victory, which be- 
comes decisive by the general desertion of the alliea. 

Antipater advances against Athens, which submits, and receives a 
Macedonian garrison. 

The Athenians are compelled to remodel their constitution, and 
adopt a property qualification, which disliranchises a laige num- 
ber of citizens. 

Demosthenes and Hyperides, with other orators of the war party, 
are demanded by Antipater. Demosthenes flies first to i^gina, 
and afterwards to Calaurea, where he takes refuge in the temple 
of Neptune. Pursued by Archias, the Macedonian emissary, he 
puts an en i to his life by poison. 



THE 

OEATIONS or DEMOSTHENES. 



THE FIRST OLYNTHIAC. 



THE ABaVMEKT. 

Olynthus was a city in Macedonia, at the head of the Toronalc gnlf, and 
north of the peninsula of Pallcne. It was colonized by a people from 
Obalcis in Euboea, and commanded a large district called Chalcidice, 
in which there were thirty-two cities. Over all this tract the sway of 
Olynthus was considerable, and she had waged wars anciently with 
Athens and Sparta, and been formidable t^ Philip's predecessors on 
the throne of Macedon. Soon after Philip's accession, the 01ynthian9 
had disputes with him, which were at first accommodated, and he 
gratified them by the cession of Anthemus. They then joined him 
in a war against Athens, and he gave up to them Potidaea, which 
had yielded to their united arms. After the lapse of some years, 
during which Philip had greatly increased his power, and acquired 
considerable infiuence in Thessaly and Thrace, the Olynthians 
became alarmed, and began to think him too dangerous a neighbour. 
The immediate cause of rupture was an attack which he made on^one 
of the Chalcidian towns. An embassy was instantly sent to Athens, 
to negotiate an alliance. Philip, considering this as an infraction of 
their treaty with him, declared war against them, and invaded their 
territory. A second embassy was sent to Athens, pressing for assist- 
ance. The question was debated in the popular assembly. Demades, 
an orator of considerable ability, but profligate character, opposed the 
alliance. Many speakers were heard ; and at length Demosthenes 
rose to support the prayer of the embassy, delivering one of those 
clear and forcible speeches, which seldom failed to make a strong im- 
pression on his audience. The alliance was accepted, and succoum 
Toted. 

The orator here delicately touches on the law of Eubulus, which had 
made it capital to propose that the Theoric fand should be applied to 
military service. This fund was in fact the surplus revenue of the 
civil administration, which by the ancient law was appropriated to 
the defence of the commonwealth ; but it had by various means been 
diverted from that purpose, and expended in largesses to the people^ 
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to enable them to attend the theatre, and other public shows ana 
amusements. The law of Eubulus perpetuated this abuse. (See my 
article Theorica in the Archceological Dictionary.) Demosthenes, 
seeing the necessity of a war supply, hints that this absurd law ought 
to be abolished, but does not openly propose it. 

There has been much difference of opinion among the learned as to the 
order of the three Olynthiac orations ; nor is it certain, whether they 
wese spoken on the occasion of one embassy, or several embaesies. The 
curious may consult Bishop Thirlwall's Appendix to the fifth volume 
of his Grecian History, and Jacobs' Introduction to his translation. 
I have followed the common order, as adopted by Bekker, whose edi- 
tion of Demosthenes is the text of this translation ; and indeed my 
opinion is, on the whole, in favour of preserving the common order, 
though the plan of this woric prevents my entering into controversy 
on the question. To enable the reader more fully to understand the 
following orations, I have in an Appendix to this volume given a brief 
account of Olynthus, showing its position with reference to Mace- 
donia, and the importance of its acquisition to Philip. The historical 

. abstract prefixed to this volume is intended chiefly to assist the 
reader in reference to dates. Such occurrences only are noticed as 
may be useful to illustrate Demosthenes. 

I BELIEVE, men of Athens, you would give mucli to know, 
wliat is the true policy to be adopted in the present matter 
of inquiry^ This being the case, you should be willing to 
hear with attention those who offer you their oounseL Be- 
sides that you will have the benefit of all preconsidered advice, 
I esteem it part of your good fortune, that many fit sugges- 
tions wiU occur to some speakers at the moment^ so that firom 
them all you may easily choose what is profitable. 

The present juncture, Athenians, aU but proclaims aloud, 
that you must yourselves take these afi^drs in hand, if you 
care for their success. I know not how we se^m disposed in 
I the matter.^ My own opinion is, vote succour immediately, 
/ and make the speediest preparations for sending it off fi-om 
Athens, that you may not incur the same mishap as before; 
send also ambassadors, to announce this, and watch the pro- 
ceedings. For the danger is, that this man, being unscru- 
pulous and clever at turning events to account, making 
concessions when it suits him, threatening at other times, 
(his threats may well be believed,) slandering us and urging 
our absence against us, may convert and wrest to his use some 

^ This is a cautious way of hinting at the general reluctance to adopt 
a vigorous policy. And the reader will observe the use of the first per- 
Bon, whereby the orator includes himself in the same insinuation. 
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of our main resaurces. Though, 8fcrai]kge to say, Athenians, the 
very cause of Philip's strength is a eircumstaxice ifieiyonrable to 
you.^ His having it in his sole power to publish or conceal 
his designs, his beii^ at the same tune general, sorereigQ, 
paymaster, and everywhere accompanying las axmy, is a great 
adyantage for quick and timely <^paratious in war; but, far a 
peace with the CNiynthians, whi(^ he woidd ^adly make, it 
has a contrary effect. For it is plain to the Olynthians, that 
now they are fightings not for glory or a slice of territory, but 
to save their country from destruction and servitude. They 
know how he treated those Amphipolitans who surrendered 
to him their city, and ihose Pydneans who gave him admit- "^ 
tanjce.2 And generally, I believe, a despotic power is mis- 
trusted by free states, ospecially if their dominions are 
adjoining. All this being known to you, Athenians, aU else 
of importance considered, I say, you must take heart and 
spirit, and apply yourselves more than ev^r to the war, con- 
tributing promptly, serving personally, leaving nothing un- 
done. No plea or pretence is left you for declining joar 
duty. What you were all so clamorous about, that the 
Olynthians should be pressed into a war wxtii Philip, has of 
itself come to pass,' and in a way most advantageous to you. 
Por, had they undertaken the war at your instance, they 

^ After alarming the people by showing the strength of their adveiv 
eaiy, he turns off skilfully to a topic of encouragement. 

' Amphipolis was a city at the head of the Strymonic gulf, in that 
part of Macedonia which approaches western Thrace. It had been built 
formerly by an Athenian colony, and was taken hy the Spartan general 
Brasida^ in the Peloponnesian ifi^. Ever ainee Athens regained her 
character of an imperial state, she had desired to recoycr Amphipolis^ 
which was important ior its maritime position, its exportation of iron, 
and especially from the vicinity of the forests near the Strymon, which 
afforded an inexhaustible supply of ship-timber. But she had never 
been able to acoomplkh that object. Philip, who at that time possessed 
no maritime town of importance, was for obTioua reasons anxious to win 
Amphipolis for himself; and he got possession of it partly by force of 
anns, partly by the trea^ery of certain Amphipolitans who were 
attadied to his interest It seems the Athenians had been amused by a 
promise of Philip to give up the town to them. The non-performanoe 
af this compact led to their first long war with him. Immediately after 
the Cloture of AmphipoUi^ Philip marched against Pydna, and was ad- 
mitted into the town. 

^ Compare Virgil, Msl ix. 6. 

Tume, quod optanti Diyum promittere nemo 
Auderet, yolvenda dies en attulit ultro. 
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i6ight have been slippery allies, with minds but half resolved 
perhaps : but since they hate him on a quarrel of their own, 
their enmity is like to endure on accoimt of their fears and 
their wrongs. You must not then, Athenians, forego this 
lucky opportimity, nor commit the error which you have 
often done heretofore. For example, when we returned from 
succouring the Euboeans, and Hierax and Stratocles of Am- 
phipolis came to this platform,* urging us to sail and receive 
possession of their city, if we had shown the same zeal for 
ourselves as for the safety of Euboea, you would have held 
Amphipolis then and been rid of all the troubles that en- 
sued. Again, when news came that Pydna,^ Potidsea, Me- 
thone, Pagasae, and the other places (not to waste time in 
enumerating them) were besieged, had we to any one of these 
in the first instance carried prompt and reasonable succour, 
we should have found Philip fe.r more tractable and humble 
now. But, by always neglecting the present, and imagin- 

1 ing the future would shift for itself, we, men of Athens, 
have exalted Philip, and made him greater than any king 
of Macedon ever was. Here then is come a crisis, this 

^of Olynthus, self-offered to the state, inferior to none of tlie 
former. And methinks, men of Athens, any man fairly esti- 
mating what the gods have done for us, i^otwithstanding 
many untoward circumstances, might with reason be grateftil 
to them. Our numerous losses in war may justly be charged 
to our own n^ligence ; but that they happened not long ago, 
and that an alliance, to counterbalance them, is open to our 
acceptance, I must regard as manifestations of divine fevour. 
It is much the same as in money matters. If a man keep 
what he gets, he is thankful to fortune j if he lose it by im- 

1 The hustings from which the speakers addressed the people. It was 
cut to the height of tea feet out of the rock which fonned the boundarj 
wall of Ihe assembly ; and was ascended by a flight of steps. 

' Potidaea was in the peninsula of PaUene, near Olynthus, and was 
therefore given by Philip to the Olynthians, as mentioned in the oxgn^ 
ment. Methone and Pydna are onthe Macedonian coast approaching 
Thessaly. Pagasae is a Thessalian town in the Magnesian district. It 
was the seaport of Phene, capital of the tynuit Lycophron, against 
whom Philip was invited to assist the Tbessalians. Philip overcame 
Lycophron, and restored republican government at PhersEi; but Pagasao 
he garrison^ himself and also Mi^esia, a coa8t>town in the same 
diatricU 
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prudence, he loses withal his memory of the obligation. So 
in political affidrs, they who misuse their opportimities foiget 
even the good which the gods send them ; for every piidr 
event is judged . commonly by the last result Wherefore^ 
Athenians, ,we .must be exceedingly careful of our future 
measures, that by amendment therein we may effiu^ the 
shame of the past. Should we abandon these men* too, and 
Philip reduce Olynthus, let any one tell me, what is to pre- 
vent him marching where he pleases ? Does any one of you, 
Athenians, compute or consider the means, by which Philip, 
originally weak, has become great ? Having first taken Am^ 
phipolis, then Pydna, Potidsea next, Methone afterwards, he 
invaded Thessaly. Having ordered matters at Pherse, Pagasas, 
Magnesia, everywhere exactly as he pleased, he departed for 
Thmce ; where, after displacing some kings and establishing 
others, he fell sick ; again recovering, he lapsed not into indo* 
lence, but instantly attacked the Olynthians. I omit his 
expeditions to Hlyria and Paeonia, that against Arymbas,' and 
some othenu 

Why, it may be said, do you mention all this now ? That 
you, Athenians, may feel and imdorstand both the folly of con* 
tinually abandoning one thing after another, and the activity 
which forms part of Philip's habit and existence, which makes 
it impossible for him to rest content with his achievements. 
If it be his principle, ever to do more than he has done, and 
yours, to apply yourselves vigorously to nothing, see what 
the end promises to be. Heavens ! which of yoU is so simple 
asliot^x)~kirow,' that the war yonder will soon be here, if we 
are careless 1 And should this happen, I fear, Athenians, 
that as men who thoughtlessly borrow on large interest, after 
a brief accommodation, lose their estate, so will it be with us ; 
found to have paid dear for our idleness and self-indulgence^ 
we shall be reduced to many hard and unpleasant shifts, and 
struggle for the salvation of our coimtry. 

To censure, I may be told, is easy for any man ; to show 
what measures the case requires, is the part of a coimsellor. 
I am not ignorant, Athenians, that frequently, when any dis- 
appointment happens, you are angry, not with the parties in 

1 Here he points to the Olynthian ambasaadors. 
' Aiymbas was a king of the Moios&lans in Epims, and nncle of 
Olympias, PhiUp'a wife. 
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&xlt, but with ihQ last tipeaken on the Bubject ; yet tievet^ 
ndth a Tiew to Belf-proteciaon, would I euppress wlmt I deesi 
£6r your mterest. I say then, you must gire a two-fold assist* 
Alice h^e ; fiist, save the Olyuthia&s tJ^ir towns,* and send 
oiit la-oops for that purpose ; secondly, annoy the enemy's 
countiy with diips and other troops; omit either of these 
courses, and I doubt tibte expedition will be fruitless. For 
^ould he, saffering your incorsioia, reduce Olynthus, he will 
easily march to the defence of his kingdom; or, should you 
only throw succour into Olynthus, and he, seeing things out 
4>f dang^ at home, keep up a dose and vigilant blockade, he 
must in time prerail over the besieged. Tour assistance 
therefore must be effiBctiye, aad twon&^d. 

Sudi are the op^utions I adyise. As to a snpply of money : 
you have money, Athenians ; you have a kiger military 
ftind than any peojde ; and you receive it just as you please. 
If ye will assign this to your troops, ye need no further sup- 
ply; otherwise ye need a further, or rather ye haye none at 
alL How then 1 some man may exclaim : do you move 
that this be a militaiy fond 1 Verily, not I.a My opinion 
indeed is, that there should be soldiers raised, and a military 
fond, and one .and the same regulation for receiving and per- 
forming -wiat is due; only you just wil3iout trouble take 
your aUowance for the festivaJs. It remaLns then, I imagine, 
that all must contribute, if much be wanted, much, if little, 
little. Money must be had ; without it nothing proper can 
be done. (Hher persons propose olher ways and means. 
Choose which ye think expedient; and put hands to the 
work, while it is yet time. 

It may be wdOL to consider and calculate how Philip's 

^ The Chalcidian towns. See tke Aigument. Philip commenced his 
aggreirions upon the OljnIiiianB by reducing Beveral of these. 

' There is some studied obseurity in this passage, owing to the neces- 
sity under which the speaker lay of ayoiding the penalty of the law ; 
and a little quiet satire on his countrymen, who seemed desirous of 
eating their pudding and having it too. The logic of the argument 
Tons thus — My opinion is, that we ought to have a military fund, and 
that no man should receive public money, without performing public 
service. However, m you pi^er taking the paUic money to pay for 
your places at the festivals, I will not break the law by moving to apply 
that money to another porpose. Oaij you gain nothing by it ; for, as 
the troops must be paid, there must be an eztraerdinaiy contribution, 
or property tax, to meet the exigency of the case. 
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affiurs now stend. They are not, ae thej appear, or as an 
inattentiye obaervear might pronounce, in very good trim, 
or in the most &vourable position. He would never have 
commenced this war, had he imagined he must £ght. He 
expected to cairj eTerytioiog on the first advance, and has 
been mistaken. This disappointment is one thing that trou- 
bles and dispirits him ; another is, the state of Thessaly.* 
That people were always, you know, treacherous to all men ; 
and just as they ever have been, they are to Philip. They 
have resolved to demand the restzitution of PagassB, and have 
prevented his fortifying Magnesia; and I was told, they 
would no longer allow him to taike tlie revenue of their haav 
bouzB and markets, which they say should be applied to the 
public business of Thessaly, not received by Philip. Now, if 
he be deprived of this fond, his means will be much straitened 
for paying his mercenaries. And surely we must suppose, 
that PsBonians and Hlyrians, and all such people, would rather 
be free and independost than under subjection ; for they aro 
unused to obedience, and the man is a tyrant So report 
says, and I can well believe it ; for imdeserved soocass leads 
weak-minded men into foUy ; and thus it appears often, thait 
to maintain prosperity is harder than to acquire it. There- 
fore must you, Athenians, looking on his c^ouky as your 
opportunity, assist dieerfiilly in the war, sending embassies 
where required, taking arms yoarselveB, exciting all other 

^ Philip's influence in Theaealy was of material aaBistaneo to him in 
Irifl ambitions projects. It was acquired in this way. The power esta- 
blished by Jason of Pherse, who raised himself to a sort of royal autho- 
rity under the title of Tagus, had devolved npoi^ Lyoophron. His sway 
extended more or leas over the whole of Thessaly ; but was, if not 
generally unpopular, at least unacceptable to the great families in the 
northern towns, among whom the Aleuadso of Larissa held a prominent 
place. They invoked Philip's aid, while Lycophron was assisted by the 
Phocian Onomarehus. After various suocess, Onomarchus was defeated 
and slain, and Lyoophron expelled from Phene. This established 
Philip's ixifluenee, and led to his being afterwards called in to termi- 
nate the Sacred war. How far the assertions of DemosUieneB, respecting 
the discontent of the TheesaliaaJB, are true, cannot exactly be told. 
They are oonfirmed, however, in some degree by the &ot, that at the 
•dose of the Sacred war PhUip restored to them Magnesia. A new 
attempt by the regnant &mily caused Philip again to be invited, and 
Thessaly became virtually a province of Macedonia. Among other 
advantages therefirom was the aid of a numerous cavahy, for which 
Thessaly was fiimous. 
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people; for if Philip got such an opportunity against ns, and 
there was a war on our frontier, how eagerly think ye he 
would attack you! Then are you not ashamed, that the 
very damage which you woidd suffer, if he had the power, 
you dare not seize the moment to inflict on him 1 

And let not this escape you, Athenians, that you have now 
the choice, whether you shall fight there, or he in your coun- 
try. If Olynthus hold out, you will fight there and distress 
his dominions, enjoying your own home in peace. If Philip 
take that city, who shall then prevent his marching here ? 
Thebans 1 I wish it be not too harsh to say, they will be 
ready to join in the invasion. Phocians ? who cannot defend 
their own country without your assistance. Or some other 
ally 1 But, good sir, he will not desire ! Strange indeed, if, 
what he is thought fool-hardy for prating now, this he would 
not accomplish if he might. As to the vast difference be- 
tween a war here or there, I fency there needs no argument. 
If you were obliged to be out yourselves for thirty days only, 
and take the necessaries for camp-service from the land, (I 
mean, without an enemy therein,) your agricultural popu- 
lation would sustain, I beUeve, greater damage than what 
the whole expense of the late war * amounted to. But if a 
war should come, what damage must be expected 1 There is 
the insult too, and the disgrace of the thing, worse than any 
damage to right-thinking men. 

On all these accoimts, then, we must unite to lend our 
succour, and drive off the war yonder ; the rich, that, spend- 
ing a little for the abimdance which they happily possess, 
they may enjoy the residue in security; the young,^ that 
gaining miUtary experience in Philip's territory, they may 
become redoubtable champions to preserve their own; the 

1 The Amphipolitan war, said to have cost fifteen hundred talents. 

' Strictly, those of the military age, which was from eighteen years 
to sixty. Youths between eighteen and twenty were liable only to serve 
in Attica, and were chiefly employed to garrison the walls. Afterwards 
they were compellable to perform any military service, imder the 
peniedty of losing their privileges as citizens. The expression in the 
text, it will be seen, is not rendered with fall accuracy ; as those of the 
military age can only be called young by comparison. But a short and 
apt antithesis was needed. Sometimes I have "the serviceable," or 
^ the able-bodied.*' Jacobs : die vxiffenfahigen Jiinglinge, and else« 
where, die Etlslige, 
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orators, that they may pass a good account * of their states- 
manship; for on the result of measures -will depend your 
judgment of their conduct. May it for every cause be 
prosperous. 
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THE AB6UXBHT. 



The Athenians had voied an alliance with the Olynthians, and resolved 
to send succours. But the sending of them was delayed, partly by 
the contrivance of the opposite faction, partly from the reluctance of 
the people themselves to engage in a war with Philip. DemosUienes 
stimulates them to exertion, and encourages them, by showing that 
Philip's power is not so great as it appears. 

On many occasions, men of Athens, one may see the kind- 
ness of the gods to this country manifested^ but most sig- 
nally, I think, on the present. That here are men prepared 
for a war with Philip, possessed of a neighbouring territory 
and some power, and (what is most important) so fixed in 
their hostifity, as to regard any accommodation with him as 
insecure, and even ruinous to their country; this really 
appears like an extraordinary act of divine beneficence. It 
must then be our care, Athenians, that we are not more 
imkind to ourselves than circumstances have been; as it 
would be a foul, a most foul reproach, »to have abandoned 
not only cities and places that once belonged to us, but also 
the allies and advantages provided by fortime. 

To dilate, Athenians, on Philip's power, and by such dis- 
course to incite you tq your duty, I think improper : and 
why ? Because all that may be said on that score involves 
matter of glory for him, and misconduct on our part. The 
more he has transcended his repute,' the more is he uni- 
versally admired; you, as you have used your advantages 

^ Every man, who is required to justify the acts for which he is re- 
sponsible, may be said to be '* called to account." But Demosthenes 
speaks with pecaliar reference ta those accounts, which men in official 
situations at Athens were required to render at the close of their 
administration. 

' Jacobs otherwise : iHber 9ein Verdierut gdungen. 
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imworthily, have incuired the greater disgrace. This topic, 
then, I shall pass over. Indeed, Athenians, a correct observer 
will find the source of his greatness here,* and not in himself! 
But of measures, for which Philip's partisans deserve his 
gratitude and your vengeance, I see no occasion to speak 
, now. Other things are open to me, which it concerns you 
all to know, and which must, on a due examination, Athe- 
nians, reflect great disgrace on Philip. To these wiU I 
address myself. 

To call him perjured and treacherous, without showing 
what he has done, might justly be termed idle abuse. But 
to go through all his actions and convict him in detail, will 
take, as it happens, but a short time, and is expedient, I 
think, for two reasons : first, that his baseness may appear 
in its true light; secondly, that they, whose terror imagines 
Philip to be invincible, may see he has run through all the 
artifices by which he rose to greatness, and his career is just 
come to an end. I myself men of Athens, shoidd most 
assuredly have regarded Philip as an object of fear and 
admiration, had I seen him exalted by honourable conduct ; 
but observing and considering I find, that in the beginning, 
when certain persons drove away the Olyntibians who desired 
a conference with us, he gained over our simplicity by en- 
gaging to Surrender Amphipolis, and to execute the secret 
article' once so fiimous; afterwards he got the Mendship of 
the Olynthians, by taking Potidsea fSrom you, wronging you 
his former allies, and delivering it to them ; and lastly now 
the Thessalians, by promising to surrender Magnesia, and 
tmdertake the Phocian war on their behalf. In short, none 
who have dealt with him has he not deceived. He has risen 
by conciliating and cajoling the weakness of every people in 
turn who knew him not. As, therefore, by such means he 

' In this assembly, by the contrivance of venal orators, or through 
the snpineness of tiie people. In the first Philippic there is a more 
pointed allusion to the practices of Philip's adherents, who are charged 
with sending him secret intelligence of what passed at home. Such men 
as Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, perhaps Demadesand others are referred 
to. iBschines had not yet begun to be a Mend of Philip. 

' A secret intrigue was carried on between Riilip and the Athenians, 
by which he engaged to put Amphipolis in their hands, but on the un- 
derstanding that they would deliver up Pydna to him. Depatesthenes 
only mentions the former part of the arrangement, the la^it^not being 
honourable to his countKymeii^ 

/ 
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ro6^ whm ewmj people xmagiiied he woidd advance their 
mterert, so ov^Kt h» by the same means to be ptdled dowa 
9ga£Ek, whea i£j^ selfiedi aim of his wbda poMcy is ezpoaedL 
To this oaaia, O Athenians, are Philip's af&ii& come; or 1st 
any man stand fi>rward azid prove to me, or rather to yotij^ 
that mj aMwrtions aire fidae, or that men. whom Philip has 
once oveixeadied will trust him herea£ker^ or that tiie ThesH 
aalians who Iwve been degraded into servitude would not 
gkdly become free. 

But if any among you, though agreeing in these state-^ 
menits, thinks that Philip wiU mamtain his power by having 
occirpied forfcs and havens and the like^^tlus is a mistake. 
/True, when a confederacy subsists by good-will, and all parties 
to the war have a common interest, mj^i are willing to co^ 
operate and bear hardships and persevere. / But when one 
has grown strong, like Philip, by rapacity and artifice on the 
first pretext, the slightest reverse,, all is overturned and 
broken up.^ Impossible is it, — impossible, Athenians, — ta 
acquire a solid power by injustice and perjnry and &]sehood. 
Such things last i^r once, or for a sdiort pmod; maybe, they 
blossom j^ly with hope;' but in time they are discovered 
and drop away.' ' As a house^ a ship^ or the hke, ought ta 
have the lower parts firmest, so in human oeadact, I ween, th» 
principle and fbxmdation should be. just and true. But this 
is not so in Philip's conduct. 

I say, then, we shonld at once aid the Olynthians, (the 
best and qidckeirt way that can be suggested wiH please me 

» The original aa^Yalrurm is ''shakes oflF," or " tlm)ws off," as a horse 
does his rider, when hie rears and tosses up his neck. It wiQ be observed 
that Demosthenes is veiy high-flown in his language here, passing from 
one metaphor to another. Leland translates ^ese words, " overthrows 
Mm, and all his greatnesa is dashed at once to the ground." Francis : 
"hath already shaken off the yoke and dissolv^ their sJliance." 
Wilson : " tumeth all things upside down and layethit flat in the end." 
Anger, better : auffiaentpaur Vibranler et la disaoudre. Jacobs : reuM 
AUea tmizustf&rzen und aufzxddaen. Pabst, very nearly the same. 

a So in Henry VlIL Act. iii Sc 2. 

Such is the state of man : today he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms. 
And wears his blushing honours thick upon him. 

' Like the leaves of a flower; pursuing the last metaphor. So says 
Moore, in The Last Rose of Swrnmer : "the gems drop away," Jacobs : 
JtmU die van aelbst zummmen, Pabst : atUrzt in Hck selbst zusammen. 
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most,) and send an embassy to the Thessalians, to infonxt 
some of our measm^s, and to stir up the rest ; for they have 
now resolved to demand Pagasse, and remonstrate about 
Magnesia. But look to this, Athenians, 'that our envoys 
shall not only make speeches, but have some real proof 
that we have gone forth as becomes our country, and 
are engaged in action. All speech without action appears 
vain and idle, but especially that of our commonwealth ; as 
the more we are thought to excel therein, the more is our 
speaking distrusted by alL You must show yourselves 
greatly reformed, greatly changed, contributing, serving per- 
sonally, acting promptly, before any one will pay attention 
to you. And if ye will perform these duties properly and 
becomingly, Athenians, not only will it appear that Phihp's 
alliances are weak and precarious, but the poor state of his 
native empire and power will be revealed* 

To speak roundly, the Macedonian power and empire is 
very well as a help, as it was for you in Timotheus' time 
against the Olynthians; likewise for them against Potidsea 
the conjunction was important ; and lately it aided the Thes- 
salians in their broils and troubles against the regnant 
house : and the accession of any power, however small, is 
undoubtedly useful. But the I^l^edonian is feeble of itself; 
and full of defects. The very operations which seem to con- 
stitute Philip's greatness, his wars and his expeditions, have 
made it more insecure than it was originally. Think not, 
Athenians, that Philip and his subjects have the same 
likings. He desires glory, makes that his passion, is ready 
for any consequence of adventure and peril, prefemng to a 
life of safety the honour of achieving what no Macedonian 
king ever did before. They have no share in the glorious 
result ; ever harassed by these excursions up and down, they 
suffer and toil incessantly, allowed no leisure for their em- 
ployments or private concerns, imable even to dispose of 
their hard earnings, the markets of the country being closed 
on account of the war. By this then may easily be seen, 
how the Macedonians in general are disposed to Philip. His 
mercenaries and guards, indeed, have the reputation of ad- 
mirable and well-trained soldiers, but, as I heard from one 
who had been in the country, a man incapable of Msehood, 
they are no better than others. For if liere be any among 
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them experienced in battles and campaigns, Philip is jealous 
of such men and drives them away, he says, wislung to keep 
the glory of all actions to himself; his jealousy (among 
other &i&ngs) being excessive. Or if any man be generally 
good and virtuous, imable to bear Philip's daily intemper- 
ances, drunkenness, and indecencies,^ he is pushed aside and 
accoimted as nobody. The rest about him are brigands and 
parasites, and men of that character^ who will get drunk and 
perform dances which I scruple to name before you. My 
information is undoubtedly true; for persons whom all 
scouted here as worse rascals than mountebanks, Callias the 
town-slave and the like of him, antic-jesters,' and composers 
of ribald songs to lampoon their companions, such persons 
Philip caresses and keeps about him. Small matters these 
may be thought, Athenians, but to the wise they are strong 
indications of his character and wrongheadedness. Success 
perhaps throws a shade over them now; prosperity is a 
fiimous hider of such blemishes; but, on any miscarriage, 
they will be fully exposed. And this (trust me, Athenians) 
will appear in no lon^ time, if the gods so will and you 
determine. For as in ;the human body, a man in health 
feels not partial ailments, but, when illness occurs, all are in 
motion, whether it be a rupture or a sprain or anything else 
unsound; so with states and monarchs, whilst they wage 

^ The original signifies a certain lascivious dance, which formed a 
part of riotous festivities. We gather from history that the orator's 
description here is not wholly untrue, though exaggerated. Thirlwall 
thus writes of Philip : ''there seem to have been two features in his 
character which, in another station, or under different circumstances, 
might have gone near to lower him to an ordinary person, but which 
were so controlled by bis fortune as to contribute not a little to his suc- 
cess. He appears to have been by Ms temperament prone to almost 
every kind of sensual pleasure ; but as his life was too busy to allow him 
often to indulge his bias, his occasional excesses wore the air of an 
amiable condescension. So his natural humour would perhaps have led 
him too often to forget his dignity in his intercourse with his inferiors; 
but to Philip, the great king, the conqueror, the restless politician, these 
intervals of relaxation occurred so rarely, that they might strengthen 
his influence with the vulgar, and could never expose him to contempt." 
It has been observed, that Philip's partiality for drinking and dancing, 
his drollery, and a dash of scurrility in his character, endeared him 
especially to the Thessalians. See Jacobs' note on this passage. 

> Mifiovs y€\o(cay, pkyers of drolls, mimes, or farces. Our ancient 
word droll signifies, like lufios^ both the actor and the thing acted. 
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external war^ their weaknesses are undiscemed by most men, 
but the tug of a frontier war betrays all. 

If any of you think Philip a formidable opponent, because 
they see he is forttmate, such reasoning is prudent, Athenians^ 
Fortune has indeed a great preponderance — nay, is everything, 
in human af&irs. Not but that, if I had the choice, I should 
prefer our fortune to Philip's, would you but moderately per- 
ferm your duty. For I see you have many more claims to 
the divine fiivour than he has. But we sit doing nothing ; 
and a man idle himself cannot require even his Mends to act 
for him, much less the gods. No wonder then that he, 
mairching and toiling in person, present on all occasions, 
neglecting no time or season, prevails over us delaying and 
Voting and inquiring. I marvel not at that; the contrary 
would have been marvellous, if we doing none of the duties 
of war had beaten one doing aU. But tins surprises me, that 
formerly, Athenians, you resisted the Lacedaemonians for the 
rights of Greece, and rejecting many opportunities of selfish 
gain, to secure the rights of others, expended your property 
in contributions, and bore the brunt of the battle ; yet now 
jovL are loth to serve, slow to contribute, in defence of your 
own possessions, and, though you have often saved the other 
nations of Greece collectively and individually, under your 
own losses you sit still. This surprises me, and one thing 
more, Athenians ; that not one of you can reckon, how long 
your war with Philip has lasted, and what you have been 
doing while the time has passed. You surely know, that 
while you have been delaying, expecting others to act, ac- 
cusing, trying one another, expecting again^ doing much the 
same as ye do now, all the time has passed away. Then are 
ye so senseless, Athenians, as to imagine, that the same 
measures, whidi have brought the country from a prosperous 
to a poor condition, will bring it from a poor to a prosperous? 
TTnreasonable were this and unnatural; for all things are 
. ^qaier kept than gotten. The war now has left us nothing 
to keep; we have all to get, and the work must be done by 
ourselves. I say then, you must contribute money, serve in 
person with alacrity, accuse no one, tiU you have gained your 
objects; then, judging from fects, honour the deserving, 
punish offenders; let there be no pretences or de&ults on 
your own part; for you cannot harshly scrutinize the con* 
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duct of others, unless yon have done wliat is right yonrselyes. 
Why, think yon, do all the generals^ whom yon commission 
fiYoid this -war, and seek -wars of their own 1 (for of the 
generals too mnst a little truth be told.) Because here the 
prizes of the war are yours; for example, if Amphipolis be 
taken, you will immediately recover it; the commanders 
have all the risk and no reward. But in the other case the 
risks are less, and the gains belong to the commanders and 
soldiers; Lampsacus,^ ^geum, the vessels which they plimdef. 
So they proceed to secure their several interests : you, when 
yon look at the bad state of your a£&drs, bring the generals 
to trial ; but when they get a hearing and plead these neces- 
sities, you dismiss them. The result is that, while yon are 
quarrelling and divided, some holding one opinion, some 
another, the commonwealth goes wroi^. Formerly, Athe^ 
nians, you had boards' for taxes; now yon have boards for 

^ A system of employing mercenary troops sprang up at the close of 
the Peloponnesian war, when there were numerous Grecian bands 
accustomed to warfare and seeking employment Such troops were 
eagerly sought for by the Persian satraps and their king, by such men 
as Jasoti of Pherae, Dionysius of^Sytacuse, or Philomelus of Phocis. 
Athens, which had partially employed mercenaries before, began to make 
use of them on a laige scale, while her citizens preferred staying at 
home, to attend to commerce, politics, a,nd idle amusements. The ill 
effects however -were soon apparent. Athenian generals, ill supplied 
with money, and haying little control over their followers, were tempted 
or obliged to engage in enterprises unconnected with, and often adverse 
to, the interests of their countiy. Sometimes the general, as well as the 
troops, was an alien, and could be very little depended on. Such a 
person was Oharidemus, a native of Oreus in Euboea> who commenced 
his career as captain of a pirate vessel. He was often in the service of 
Athens, but did her more harm than good. See my article Mercenarii, 
Arch. Diet. 

3 Chares, the Athenian general, was said to have received these 
Asiatic cities from Artabaais, the Persian satrap, in return fbr the 
flervice he had performed. Probably it was some authority or privileges 
in those cities, not the actual dominion, that was coi^erred upon him. 
Sigeum, which is near the mouth of the Hellespont, and was a coo- 
venient situation for his adventures, was the ordinary residence of 
Chares. 

' This refers to the institution of the avftfiopUu, or boards for manage- 
ment of the property-tax at Athens, as to which see Appendix IV. The 
argument of Demosthenes is as follows — The three hundred wealthier 
citizens, who were associated by law for purposes of taxation, had 
become a clique for political purposes, with an orator at their head, (he 
intentionally uses the term iff^ii^v, chairman of the board,) to conduct 

b2 
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politics. There is an orator presiding on either side, a 
general under him, and three hundred men to shout; the 
rest of you are attached to the one party or the other. This 
you must leave off ; be yourselves again; es^blish a general 
liberty of speech, deUberation, and action. If some are ap- 
pointed to command as with royal authority, some to be 
ship-captains, tax-payers, soldiers by compulsion, others only 
to vote against them, and help in nothing besides, no duty 
will be seasonably performed; the aggrieved parties will still 
&il you, and you will have to punish them instead of your 
enemies. I say, in short; you must all fairly contribute, 
according to each man's ability; take your turns of service 
till you have all been afield; give every speaker a hearing, 
and adopt the best counsel, not what this or that person 
advises. If ye act thus, not only will ye praise the sptoker 
at the moment, but yourselves afterwards, when the condi- 
tion of the country is improved. 
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The Athenians had degpatched succours to Olynthus, and received, as 
LibaniuB says, some favourable intelligence ; more probably, however, 
some yagae rumours, which led them to imagine the danger was for 
the time averted. They began, very prematurely, as the result showed, 
to be confident of success, and talked of punishing Philip for his pre- 
sumption. In this they were encouraged by certain foolish orators, 
who sought to flatter the national prejudices. Demosthenes in this 
oration stri¥es to check the arrogance of the people ; reminds them of 
the necessity of defensive rather than offensive measures, and espe- 
cially of the importance of preserving their allies. He again advei-ts 
<and this time more boldly) to the law of Bubulus, which he intimates 
ought to be repealed; and he exhorts the Athenians generally to 
make strenuous exertions against Philip. 

Not the same ideas, men of Athens, are presented to me, 
when I look at our condition, and when at the speeches which 

the business of the assembly, while they stood to shout and applaud his 
■neeches. The general, who held a judicial court to decide disputes 
about the property-tax, and who in matters of state ought to be inde- 
pendent, was subservient to the orator, who defended him in the 
popular assembly. 
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are deliyered. The speeches, I find, are about punishmg 
Philip ; but our condition is come to this, that we must 
mind we are not first damaged ourselyes. Therefore, it seems 
to me, these orators commit the simple error of not laying 
before you the true subject of debate. That once we might 
safely have held our own and punished Philip too, I know 
well enough ; both have been possible in my own time, not 
very long ago. But now, I am persuaded, it is sufficient in 
the first instance to efiect the preservation of our allies. 
When this has been secured, one may look out for revenge 
on Philip ; but before we lay the foundation right, I deem it 
idle to talk about the end. 

The present crisis, Athenians, requires, if any ever did, 
much thought and counsel Not that I am puzzled, what 
adviee to give in the matter ; I am only doubtful, in what 
way, Athenians, to address you thereupon. For I have been 
taught both by hearsay and experience, that most of your 
advantages have escaped you, fi-om un^^ngness to do your 
duty, not firom ignorance. I request you, if I speak my mind, 
to be patient, and consider only, whether I speak the truth, 
and with a view to future amendment. You see to what 
wretched plight we are reduced by some men haranguing for 
poptdarity. 

I think it necessary, however, first to recal to your me- 
mory a few past events. You remember, Athenians, when 
news came three or four years ago, that Philip was in Thrace 
besieging Herseum.^ It was then the fifth month,' and after 
much discussion and tumult in the assembly you resolved 
to launch forty galleys, that every citizen under forty-five ' 
should embark, and a tax be raised of sixty talents. That 
Jrear passed ; the first, second, third month arrived ; in that 

^ A fortress on the Propontis, (now pea of Marmora,) near Perinthas. 
This was a post of importance to tie Athenians, who received large 
supplies of com from that district / 

^ Corresponding nearly to our Noyember. The Attic year began in 

' July, and contain^ twelve lunar months, of alternately 29 and 30 days. 

The Greeks attempted to make the/unar and solar courses coincide by 

^clesof years, butfell intogreatcoimsion. See Calendarium in Arch. Diet. 

» This large proportion of the 'serviceable citizens, rSv 4y vi\uci(f^ 
shows the alarm at Athens. ^Nalip's illness seems to have put a stop 
to his progress in Thrace at this period. Immediately on his recoveiy 
he began his aggression agaiiyt Olynthus. See the Chronological Abstiaet 
prefixed to this volume. 
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month, reluctantljy after tbe xxiyBtaies,* yoU despatched 
diaridemus with tibfi empty ships and five talents in money ; 
for as Philip wafi reported to be sick or dead, (both rumours 
came,) you thought theie was no longer any occasion for 
saccours, and di^ntinued the armament. But that waa 
the very occasion ; if we had then sent our succours quickly, 
as we resolyed, Philip would not have been saved to trouble 
us now. 

Those events oannet be altered. But heare is the crisis of 
another war, the cause why I mentioned the past, that you 
may not repeat your^rror. How shall we deal with it, men 
of Athens 1 If you lend not the utmost possible aid, see how 
you will have manceuvred everything for Philip's benefit. 
There were tiie Olynthians, possessed of some power ; and 
matters stood thus: Philip distrusted them, and they Philip^ 
We n^otiated for peace with them; this hampered (as it 
were) and annoyed Philip, Ihat a great city, reconciled to us, 
should be watching opportunities against him. We thought 
it necessary by all means to make that people his enemies ; 
and lo, what erewhile you clamoured for, has somehow or 
other been accomplished. Then what remains, Athenians, but 
to assist them vigorously and promptly ? I know not. For 
besides the disgrace that would &J1 upon us, if we sacrificed 
any of our interests, I am alarmed for the consequences, see- 
ing how the Thebans are aflfected towards us, the Phocian 
treasury exhausted, nothing to prevent Philip, when he has 
sijbdued what lies before him, i^om turning to matters here. 
Whoever postpcmes until then the performance of his duty, 
wishes to see the peril at hand, when he may hear of it else- 
where, and to seek auxiliaiies for himseli^ when he may be 
auxiliary to others ; for that this will be the issue, if we 
throw away our present advantage, we all know pretty well. 

But, it may be said, we have resolved that succours are 
necessary, and we will send them ; teU us only how. Marvel 
not then, Athenians, if I say something to astonish the mul- 
titude. Appoint law-revisors :* at their session enact no 

' The Eleusinian MyitoieSy in honour of Ceres and Proserpine, called 
The Mysteries from their peculiar sanctity. 

^ A proTision was made by Solon for a periodical reyision of the 
Athenian laws by means of a legiialatiye committee, called Noixo0erau 
(See my article Nomotiietes, Arch. Diet.) They were chosen by lot from 



stfttote*, for you ]uifv« 'enoi)^ l»it repetl ih^me whieh 8i« at 
present injtihoui ; I meaxi, just pkinlj, the kwt ooacerzung 
our ihefttncal fund, and some ooneermog the troopB, whereof 
the former diyide ihe military fund among etayera-at^ioine 
lor theatrical amusement, the latter indemnify desorteni, and 
so dishearten men well inclined to the aervioa When you 
have i^)ealed these, and made the road to good counsel aafis,. 
then find a man to propose whai you all know to be desiimble. 
But before doing so, look not for one who will advise good 
measures and be destroyed by you for his pains. B^isk a 
person you will not fbad, espeeisdly qs the only result would 
be, for iiie adviser and mover to suffer wrongfully, and, with- 
out forwarding matters, to render good counsel still more 
dangerous in ^ture. Besides, Athenians, you should require 
the same men to repeal these laws, who have introduced 
them. It is unjust, tliat their authors should enjoy a popur 
larity which has injured the eommonwealtht while ihe ad<- 
viser of salutary measures suffers by a diq>leasure that may 
lead to general improvement. Till this is set hght, Athenians, 
look not that any one should be so powerful with you as to 
transgress these laws with impunityi or so senselasB as to 
plunge into ruin ri^t before him. 

Another thing, too, you should observe, Athenians, that a 
decree is worth nothing, without a readiness on your part to 
do what you determine. Could decrees of themselves compel 
you to perform yoiur duty, or execute what they prescribe, 
neither would yoU'Witli xbmlj decrees have accomplished 
little or nothing, nor would Philip have insulted you so long. 
Had it depended on decrees, he would have been chastised 
loiig ago. But the oouise of things is otherwise. Action, 
posterior in order of time to speaking and voting, is in 
eflScacy prior and superior. This requisite you want ; the 
others you possess. There are among you, Athenians, men 
competent to advise what is needful, and you are exceedingly 
quick at understanding it ; aye, and you will be able now 

the judicial body, on a reference to them by a rote of the popular 
aaeembly. Demonthenes nayB, "enact no statates," instoad of saying, " let 
the committee enact no statiitet.'' This is because the comipittee would 
be ta^cn from the people themselves, and the part are treated as the 
whole. Bo in Bpeecbes to juries we shall frequently observe that in 
mentioning ihe decision of some other jury he says, "you did this or 
that/' as if they were the same persons. 
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to i>erfonn it, if you act rightly. For what time or season 
would you have better than the present 1 When will you do 
your duty, if not now 1 Has not the man got possession of 
all our strongholds? And if he become master of this 
cotmtry, shall we not incur foul disgrace ? Are not they, to 
whom we promised sure protection in case of war, at this 
moment in hostilities ? Is he not an enemy, holding our 
possessions — a barbarian ^ — anything you like to call him ? 
But, O heavens! after permitting, almost helping him to 
accomplish these things, shall we inquire who were to blame 
for them ? I know we shall not take the blame to ourselves. 
For so in battles, no runaway accuses himseli^ but his general, 
his neighbour, any one rather; though, sure enough, the 
defeat is owing to all the runaways ; for each who accuses 
the rest might have stood his ground, and had each done so, 
they would have conquered. Kow then, does any man not 
give the best advice 1 Let another rise and give it, but not 
censure the last speaker. Does a second give better advice ? 
Follow it, and success attend you ! Perhaps it is not pleasant : 
but that is not the speaker's &.ult, unless he omits some 
needful prayer." To pray is ample enough, Athenians, col- 
lecting all that one desires in a short petition : but to decide, 
when measures are the subject of consideration, is not quite 
80 easy ; for we must choose the profitable rather than the 
pleasant, where both are not compatible. 

But if any one can let alone our theatrical fund, and sug- 
gest other suppUes for the military, is he not cleverer? it 
may be asked. I grant it, if this were possible : but I wonder 
if any man ever was or will be able, alter wasting his means 
in useless expenses, to find means for useful. The wishes of 

^ Barbarians (among the Greeks) deugnates persons who were not of 
Hellenic origin. Alexander, an ancestor of Philip, had obtained admis-- 
sion to the Olympic games by proving himself to be of Argive descent. 
But the Macedonian people were scarcely considered as Greeks till a 
much later period ; and Demosthenes speaks rather with reference to IKo 
nation than to Philip personally. 

' Demosthenes sneers at the custom of introducing into the debate 
sententious professions of good-will, and prayers for prosperity ; a poor 
substitute (ne would say) for good counsel Compare Yirg. Georg. 
111. 454. 

Alitur vitium viyitque tegendo. 
Bum medicas adhibere manus ad vulnera pastor 
Abnegat, et meliora Deos sedet omina poscens. 
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men are indeed a great help to such arguments, and there- 
fore the easiest thing in the world is self-deceit ; for every 
man believes what he wishes, though the reality is often 
different. See then, Athenians, what the realities allow, and 
you will be able to serve and have pay. It becomes not a 
wise or magnanimous people, to neglect military operations 
for want of money, and bear disgraces like these ; or, while 
you snatch up arms to march against Corinthians and Me-» 
garians, to let Philip enslave Greek cities for lack of pro* 
visions for your troops. 

I have not spoken for the idle purpose of giving offence : I 
am not so foolish or perverse, as te provoke your displeasure 
without intending your good : but I think an upright citizen 
should prefer the advancement of the commonweal to the 
gratification of his audience. And I hear, as perhaps you do, 
that the ^speakers in our ancestors' time, whom all that fad- 
dress you praise, but not exactly imitate, were politicians after 
this form and feshion; — Aristides, Nidas, my namesake,^ 
Pericles. But since these orators have appeared, who ask, 
What is your pleasure ? what shall I move 1 how can I oblige 
you ? the pubHc welfere is complimented away for a moment's 
popularity, and these are the results ; the orators thrive, you 
are disgraced. Mark, Athenians, what a summary con-* 
trast may be drawn between the doings in our olden time and 
in yours. It is a tale brief and faTniliar to^all ; for the ex-* 
amples by which you may stiU be happy are foimd not abroad, 
men of Athens, but at home. Our forefethers, whom the 
speakers himioured not nor caressed, as these men caress you, 
for five-and-forty years took the leadership of the Greeks by 
general consent, and brought above ten thousand talents into 
the citadel ; and the king of this country was submissive to 
them, as a barbarian should be to Greeks; and many glorious 
trophies they erected for victories won by their own fighting 
on land and sea, and they are the sole people in the world who 
have bequeathed a renown superior to envy. Such were their 
merits in the afi&irs of Greece : see what they were at home, 
both as citizens and as men. Their public works are edifices 
and ornaments of such beauty and grandeur in temples and 

^ Demosthenes, the general so distinguished in the Peloponnesian 
"War, who defeated the Spartans at Pylus, and afterwards lost his life in 
Sicily 
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consecrated luniitiii^ tha4; poBterify have no power to sai'^ 
pass tbenu I& priYate thej were so modest and attached to 
the principle of oxa oonstitutioii, that whoever knows the 
jstyle of house whidi Aiiatides had, or Miltiades^ and the 
iHitttdons of that daj^ pearceiYes it to be no grander than 
those of the neji^ibouFB. Their polities were not for money- 
making ; eadb felt it his duty to exalt the commonwealth.^ 
By a conduct honouraMe torords the Greeks^ pious to the 
gods, brotherlike amoaig themselves, they justly attained a 
high prosperity. 

So &xed matters with them under the statesmen I have 
mentioned. How fere they with you under the worthies of 
our tune 9 Is there any hkeness or resemblance 1 I pass over 
other topics, on which I could expatiate ; but observe : in 
this utter absence of competitors, (Lacedfiemonians depressed, 
Hiebaos employed, none of the rest capable of disputing the 
supremacy with us,) "when we might hold our own secTirely 
and arbitrate the claims of others, we have been derived of 
our rightfdl territory, and spent above fifbeen hundr^ talents 
to no purpose; the allies, whom we gained in war, these per- 
sons have lost in peace, and we have trained up against 
ourselves an enemy l^us formidable. Or let any one come 
forward and tell me, by whose contrivance but ours Philip 
has grown strong. Well, sir, tliis looks bad, but things at 
home are better. What proof can be adduced ) The parapets 
that are whitewashed 9 The roads that are repaired 1 foun- 
tains, and fooleries 1 ' Look at the men of whose statesman- 
ship these are the fruits. They have risen from beggary to 
opulence, or from obscurity to honour ; some have made their 
private houses more splendid than the public buildings ; and 
in proportion aa the state has decUned, their fortunes have 
been exalted. 

What haJ3 produced these results 1 How is it that all 
went prosperously then, and now goes wrocg ? Because an- 
ciently the people, having the courage to be soldiers, controlled 
the statesmen, and disposed of all emoluments ; any of the 

^ A§ Horace say* : — 

Privatus illSs oemnui erat brerig, 
Commane magniim. 

' Jacobs : und sokhea, Geachwdtz, The proceedings of Eubulus are 
here more particularly referred to. 



rest iras luqijpyio veoeive from the peoip^ 
office, or adYanta^ Now, oeoimiiraae, the «late8men dis- 
pose o£ emoluments ; throiija^ itiiem fi¥ec7tiii]ig is done ; jao, 
the people, ^lervated, strij^ed of troMure and aJlieB, axe be- 
come as imdarlmgB ajid hastgas-oi, happ j if these persona 
dole you out iEdiow-momey or send jou paJtry beeves ; ^ and^ 
the Tinmanliest part of all, you aro gcuteM for jeoeiying yonr 
own. They, cooping you in the city, kad yowi to jcmr plea^ 
Bures, and make you tame and aubnuasiYe to iheir hands. It 
is impossible, I say, to have a high and noble spirit, while you 
are engaged in petty aaid mean employm^ita: whatever be the 
pursuits of m^ their dbaracters mnutt be similar. By Cerent 
I should not wtrnder, if I, for mentioning these things, suf- 
fered more £rom your resentment than the men who have 
brought them to pass. For even liberty of speech you allow 
not on all sulgects ; I marvel indeed you ha^^ allowed 
it here. 

Would you but even now, renouaedng these prai^tioes, per- 
form military service and aot wortMy of yourselves ; "fould 
you employ these domestic superfluities as a moans to' gain 
advantage abroad; perhaps, Athenians, perhaps you might 
gain some solid and important advantage, and be rid of these 
perquisites, which are like the diet ordered by physicians for 
the sick. As that neither imparts strength, nor suffers the 
patient to die, so your allowances are not enough to be of 
substantial benefit, nor yet permit you to reject them and 
turn to something else. Thus do they increase the general 
apathy. What ? I shall be asked : mean you stipendiary 
service? Yes, and forthwith the same arrangement for alj^ 
Athenians, that each, taking his dividend from the public^ 
may be what the state requires. Is peace to be had 1 You 

1 Entertainments were frequently g^ven to the people after sacrifioes, 
at which a very small part of the yictlm was devoted to the gods, snch 
as the legs and intestines, the rest being kept for more pro&ne pur- 
poses. The Athenians were remarkabty extravagant in sacrifices. 
Bemades, ridiculing the donations of public rneat^ compared the republic 
to an old woman, sitting at home in slippers and' supping her broth. 
Demosthenes, using the^minutive fio^ia, charges the magistrates with 
supplying lean and poor oxen, whereas the victims ought to be healthy 
and large^ TcXcia. See YiigH, JSn. xL 789. 

Hie amor, hoc studium ; dum sacra seeusdos anu^»ez 
Jl'ontiet, ac Incos vocet hostia pinguis in altos. 
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loe better at home, under no compulsion to act dishonourably 
£rom indigence. Is there such an emergency as the present ] 
3Better to be a soldier, as you ought, in your country's cause, 
maintained by those very allowances. Is any one of you be- 
yond the military age i What he now irregularly takes with- 
out doing service, let him take by just regulati6n, superin- 
tending and transacting needful business. Thus, without 
derogating from or ad&ig to our political system, only re- 
moving some irr^ulaiity, I bring it into order, establishing a 
uniform rule for receiving money, for serving in war, for 
sitting on juries, for doing what each according to his age can 
do, and what occasion requires. I never advise we should give to 
idlers the wages of the diligent, or sit at leisure, passive and 
helpless, to hear that such a one's mercenaries are victorious ; 
as we now do. Not that I blame any one who does you 
a service : I only call upon you, Athenians, to perform on 
your own accoimt those duties for which you honom: 
strangers, and not to surrender that post of dignity which, 
won through many glorious dangers, your ancestors have 
bequeathed. 

r^ I have said nearly aU that I think necessary. I trust you 
will adopt that course which is best for the country and 
yourselves. 



THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. 



THE iJtaUMENT. 



Philip, after the defeat of Onomarchos, had marched towards the pass of 
Thermopylae, which, however, he found occupied by the Athenians, 
who had sent a force for the purpose of preventing his advance. 
Being baffled there, he directed his march into Thrace, and alarmed 
the Athenians for the safety of their dominions in the Chersonese. 
At the same time he sent a fleet to attack the islands of Lemnos and 
Imbros, infested the commerce of Athens with his cmisers, and even 
insulted her coast In Thrace he became involved in the disputes 
between the rival kings Amadocus and Cersobleptes, espousing the 
cause of the former; and for some time he was engaged in the inte- 
rior of that conntiy, either at war with CerBoblq[>tes, or extending his 
own influence over other parts of Thrace, where he established or 
expelled the rulers, as it suited him. It was just at that time that 
Demosthenes spoke the following oration, the first ia which he called 
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the attendon of his connttymento the dangerous increase of Philip's 
power. He had become convinced bythe coarse of erents, and bj 
observing the restless activity of Philip, that Athens had more to 
fear from him than from Thebes, or from any new combination of the 
Grecian republics. The orator himself, perhaps, hardly appreciated 
the extent of Philip's resources, s^ngthened as he was now by the 
friendship of Thessaly, possessed of a navy and maritime towns, and 
relieved from the presence of any powerful neighbours. What were 
the precise views of Demosthenes as to the extent of the impending . 

danger, we cannot say. It was not for him to finghten the Atnenians 
too much, but to awaken them from their lethargy. This he does in J 
a speech, which, without idle declamation or useless omament» is 
essentially practical He alarms, but encourages, his countrymen ; / 
points out both their weakness and their strength; rouses them to a 
sense of danger, and shows the way to meet it ; recommends not any 
extraordinary efforts, for which at the moment there was no urgent 
necessity, and to make which would have exceeded their power, but 
imfolds a scheme, simple and feasible, suiting the occasion, and calcu- 
lated (if Athenians had not been ^o degenerate) to lay the founda- 
tion of better things. *- .,^ 

Had the question for debate been anything new, Athenians, 
I should have waited till most of the usual speakers ^ had 
been heard; if any of their counsels had been to my liking, 
T had remained silent, else proceeded to impart my own» 
But as the subject of discussion is one upon which they have 
spoken oft before, I imagine, though I rise the first, I am 
entitled to indulgence. For if these men had advised pro- 
perly in time past, there would be no necessity for delibCTat- 
ing now. 

First I say, you must not despond, Athenians, under your 
present circimistances, wretched as they are ; for that which 
is worst in them as regards the past, is best for the future. 
What do I mean? That your aflfeirs are amiss, men of 
Athens, because you do nothing which is needful; if, not- 
withstanding you performed your duties, it were the same, 
there would be no hope of amendment. 

Consider next, what you know by report, and men of expe-i^ 
rience remember; how vast a power the Lacedsemonians had ^ 
not long ago, yet how nobly and becomingly you consulted 

1 By an ancient ordinance of Solon, those who were above fifty years 
of age were first called on to deliver their opinion. The law had ceased 
to l^ in force ; but, as a decent custom, the older men usually com- 
menced the debiEite. There would be frequent occasions for departing 
from such a custom, and Demosthenes, who was now thirty-three, assigns 
his reason for speaking first 
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the dignity of Athens, and undertook the -vrar^ against them 
I for the rights of Greece. Why do I mention this 1 To show 
L- and convince you, Athenians, that nothing, if you take pre- 
caution, is to be feared, nothing, if you are negligent, goes as 
you desire. Take for examples the strength of the Lace- 
dfiwnonians then, which you overcame by attention to your 
^ duties, and the insolence of this man now, by which through 
neglect of our interests we are confounded. But if any 
among you, Athenians, deem Philip hard to be conquered, 
looki^ at the magnitude of his existing power, and the loss 
by us of all our strongholds, they reason rightly, but should 
reflect, that once we held Pydna and Potidaea and Methone 
and all the r^on round about as our own, and many of the 
nations now leagued with him were independent and free, 
and preferred our friendship to his. Had Philip then taken 
it into his head, that it was difficult to contend with Athens, 
when she had so many fortresses to infest his cotmtry, and he 
was destitute of allies, nothing that ke has accomplished 
would he have undertaken, and never would he have ac- 
quired so large a dominion. But he saw well, Athenians, 
u. tiiat all these places are the open prizes of war, that the 
possessions of ttie absent naturally belong to the present, 
those of the remiss to them that will venture and toil. 
Acting on such principle, he has won everything and keeps 
it, either by way of conquest, or by friendly attachment and 
alliance ; for all men wiU side with and respect those, whom 

rthey see prepared and willing to make proper exertion. If 
you, Athenians, will adopt this principle now, though you 
did not before, and every man, where he can and ought to 
*give his service to the state, be ready to give it without 
excuse, the wealthy to contribute, the able-bodied to enlist; 
in a word, plainly, if you will become your own masters, and 
cease each expecting to do nothing himself while his neigh- 
bour does everything for him, you shall then with heaven's 
permission recover your own, a nd get back what has been 
\frittered away, and chastise Philip. Do not imagine, that 

^ He refers to the war in whidi Athens anisted the Thebans against 
LaoedaemoD, and in which Ohabrias won the mmJ. battle of Naxos. 
That war commenced twenty-siz years before the speaking of the first 
Philippic, and wonld be weU remembered by many of th« hearers. See 
the Historical Abstract in this volume. 
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his empire is everlastingly secured to him as a god. There 
are who hate and iSsar and envy him, Athenians, even among 
those that seem most friendly; and all feelings that are in 
other men bdon^, we may assume, to his confederates. But 
now they are lol cowed, having no refuge through your 
tardiness and indolence, which I say you must abandon forth- 
with. For you see, Athenians, the case, to what pitch of 
arrogance the man has advanced, who leaves you not even 
the choice of action or inaction, but threatens and uses (they 
say) outrageous fengoage, and, unable to rest in possession of 
his conquests, continuaJly widens their circle, and, whilst we 
dally and delay, throws his net all around us. When then, 
Athenians, when will ye act as becomes you 1 In what event I 
In that of necesHsity, I suppose. And how should we regard the 
events happening now 1 Methinks, to freemen the strongest 
necessity is the disgrace of their condition. Or tell me, do 
ye like walking about and asking one another : — ^is there any 
news? Why, could there be greater news than a man of 
Macedonia subduing Athenians, and directing the sEadrB of 
Greece T la Philip dead ? No, but he is sick. And what * 
matters it to you ? Should anything befel this man, you will 
soon create another Philip, if you attend ta business thus. 
For even he has been exalted not so much by his own 
strength, as by our n^ligence. And again ; should anything 
happen to him; should fortune, which still takes better care 
of us than we of ourselves, be good enough to accomplish 
this ; observe that, being on the spot, you would step in 
while things were in ccnofusion, and manage thein as you 
pleased; but as you now are, though occasion offered Amphi- 
polis, you would not be in a position to accept it, with 
neither forces nor counsels at hand.^ 

However, as to the importance of a general zeal in the dis- 
charge of duty, believing you are convinced and satisfied, I 
say no more. 

As to the kind of force which I think may extricate you 
from your difficulties, the amount, the supplies of money, 
the best and speediest method (in my judgment^ of pro- 
viding all the necessaries, I shaU endeavour to inK)rm you 

* Important advice this^ to men in all xelations Gi life. Good lack is 
for those who are in a :pofltio& to avail themselves of it. 
llli poma cadunt qui poma sub arbore qussrit 
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fordiwith, making only one request, men of Athens. When 
you have heard eJl, determine ; prejudge not before. And let 
none think I delay our operations, because I recommend an 
entirely new force. Not those that cry, quickly! to-day I 
speak most to the purpose; (for what has akeady happened 
we shall not be able to prevent by our present armament ;) 
but he that shows what and how great and whence procured 
must be the force capable of enduring, till either we have 
advisedly terminated the war, or overcome our enemies : for 
BO shall we escape annoyance in future. This I think I am 
able to show, without offence to any other man who has a plan 
to offer. My promise indeed is large ; it shall be tested by the 
performance; and you shall be my judges. 

First, then, Athenians, I say we must provide fifty war- 
ships,^ and hold ourselves prepared, in case of emergency, to 
embark and saiL I require also an equipment of transports 
for half the cavalry* and sufficient boats. This we must have 
ready against his sudden marches from his own coimtry to 
Thermopylae, the Chersonese, Olynthus, and anywhere he 
likes. For he should entertain the belief that possibly you 
may rouse from this over-carelessness, and start off, as you 
did to Euboea," and formerly (they say) to Haliartus,* and very 
lately to Thermopylae. And although you should not pursue 
just the course I would advise, it is no slight matter, that 

^ The Athenian ship of war at this time was the Trireme, or galley 
with three ranks of oars. It had at the prow a beak (tfi^Kov), with a 
sharp iron head, which, in a charge, (generally made at the broadside,) 
was able to* shatter the planks of the enemy's vesseL An ordinary 
trireme carried two hundred men, including the crew and marines. 
These last (hci^ran) were usually ten for each ship, but the number was 
often increased. The transports and vessels of burden, whether merchant 
vessels or boats for the carriage of military stores, were round-bottomed, 
more bulky in construction, and moved rather with sails than oars. 
Hence the fighting ship is <»lled raxcla, swift. It carried a sail, to be 
used upon occasion, though it was mainly worked with oars. 

' The total number was one thousand, each tribe furnishing one 
hundred. 

» The expedition about five years before, when the Thebans had sent 
an army to Euboea, and Timotheus roused his countrymen to expel them 
from the island. Of this, Demosthenes gives an animated account at 
the close of the oration on the Chersonese. 

* B. c. 395, when the war between Thebes and Sparta had begun, and 
Lysander besieged HaUartns. He was slain in a sally by the Thebans 
and Athenians. 
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Philip knoirisk you to be in readiness — ^know it he will for 
certaiiU Uumfine too many among our own people who re- 
port eve0rfWng to him — ^may either keep quiet from appre- 
hension, or, not heeding your arrangements, be taken off his 
guards there being nothing to prevent your sailing, if he give 
you a chance, to attack lus territories* Such an armament, 
I say, ought instantly to be agreed upon and provided But 
besides, men of Athens, you E^ould keep in hand some force, 
i^at TdU incessantly make war and annoy him : none of* 
y6ur ten or twenty thousand mercenaries, not your forces on 
piEiper,^ but one that shall belong to the state, and, whether 
you appoint one or more generals, or this or that man or any 
other, diall obey and follow him. Subsistence too I require 
"fortfev What the force shall be, how large, from what source 
maintaSbf d, how rendered efficient, I w2l show you, stating 
every ^rfticiilar. Mercenaries I recommend — ^and beware of 
doing wjat has often been injurious — ^thinking all measures 
^elow the occasion, adopting the strongest in your decrees, 
you"sfial to accomplish the least — ^rather, I say, perform and 
procure aJittle, add to it afterwards, if it prove insufficient. 
I advise then two thousand soldiers in all, five himdred to be 
Athenians, of whatever age you think right, serving a limited 
time, not long, but such time as you think right, so as to 
relieve one another : the rest should be mercenaries. And 
with them two hundred horse, fifty at least Athenians, like 
the foot, on the same terms of service; and transports for 
them. Well; what besides? Ten swift galleys: for, as 
Philip has a navy, we must have swift galleys also, to con- 
voy our power. How shall subsistence for these troops 
be provided ? I v/ill state and explain ; but first let me tell 
you, why I consider a force of this amount sufficient, and 
why I wish the men to be citizens. 

Of that amoimt, Athenians, because it is impossible for us 
now to raise an army capable of meeting him in the field : 
we must plunder * and adopt such kind of warfare at first : 

* Literally " wjitten in letters ;" that is, promised to the generals or 
allies, but never sent. Jacobs : eine Macht die auf dem Blatte ateht. 
Compare Sh»kap«ac^JB[enr7 lY., Secondf>Pai:t, Act I. 
We fakafy in paper a^^oin figures, 
Using ti^ names of i|eDL instead of men. 
^ ' Make predatory IncnilBionBy as Li^ saysy'^populabundimagis quam 
juste more belli. ' Jacob|: den Kritg tUd freibeuterfuhreti. Another 
VOL. I, "'^ P .y^' 
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our force, therefore, muBt not be over-laige, ffar ihacil is not 
pay or subsistence,) nor altogether mean. CrSaeai. J Vish to 
Attend and go on board, because I hear that "fdrmerly the 
state maintained melrcenary troops at Corinth,^ commanded 
by Polystratos and Iphicrates and Chabrias and some others, 
and that you served with ihem yonrselves; and I am 
told, that these mercenaries fighting by your side and jou 
by theirs defeated the Lacedfiemonians. But ever since your 
hirelings have served by themselves, they have been vanqui^Jt- 
ing your friends and allies, while your enemies have become 
imdtdy great. Just glancing at the war of our state, they 
go off to Artabazus ' or anywhere rather, and the general 
follows, naturally ; for it is impossible to command wjij^gu^ , 
giving pay. What therefore ask I? To removeyiAe ei- 
cuses both of general and soldiers, by supplying/ pay, and 
attaching native soldiers, as inspectors of the geu^pd's con- 
duct. The way we manage things now is a mockery. For 
if you were asked : Are you at peace, Athenians? No, J»dee3, 
you would say ; we are at war with Philip. Did j6(l not 
choose from yourselves ten captains and generals, and also 
captains and two generator of horse? How are they em- 

Ckrman: Streifzr^e tu machen (guerilla warfare). Leland: ''harass 
Mm with depiedatlons." Wilson, an old English translator : ''rob and 
spoil upon him." 

1 He alludes to the time when Corinth, Athens, Thebes, and Argos 
were allied against Sparta, and held a congress at Corinth, b. c. 894. 
The allies were at first defeated, but Iphicrates gained some Buccesses, 
and acquired considerable reputation by cutting ofif a small dlTision 
{mora) of Spartan inSEUitiy. 

* Diodorus relates that Chares, m the Social war, having no money to 
pay his troops, was forced to lend them to Artabazus, then in rebellion 
against the king of Persia. Chares gained a victory for the satrap, 
and received a supply of money. But this led to a complaint and 
menace of war by the king, which brought serious consequences. See the 
Historical Abstract. 
^» There were chosen at Athens every year 

'Ten generals (one for each tribe), arpofrnyoi. 
Ten captains (one for each tribe), ra^iapxou 
Two generals of cavalry, Irwapxoi. 
Ten cavalry o^fidla (one for each trib M)|^ iPi|< ^ 
In a regular army of oiiiMDS^ when each tidne ibnned itg own divi- 
sion, both of horse and foot^ avthese genenlls and officers would be 
present. Thus, there were ten |;enerals at Huslhon. A change took 
place in later times, when I^MBfiuies were mlvd miscellaiieous. Three 
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ploy^ 1 /lExoept one man, whom you commission oiS service 
abroad, ^e rest conduct your processions with the aacrificew. 
Like puppet-makeni, you elect your infentry and cavalry 
4)fficers fore the paa^ket-place, not for war. Consider, Athe- 
nians ; should there jK(tbe*aative captains, a native genial 

" of horse, your own/^ifflfti|^ders, that the force might really 
be the state'8j,y*-^6T'flhoyidjfour general of horse sail to Lem- 
nos,* while JdEBeSus Cdnfma.p/dy 'fcp cavalry fighting for your^j^m 
possessions T I speak not pR o^^cting to the man, but h^^^ 

nought to be elected by jov^ifhtkiyeT the person be. ^ 

Perhaps you admit the justice of these statements, butv ^ 
wish principally to h^ar about the supplies, what they must ^p 
be and whence procured. I will satisfy you. Supplies, tfatta, jp 
for maintenance, merSyations for these troops, come to itinefy 
talents and a little mOre : for ten swifb galleys forty t^hts, 
twenty minas a month to every ship; for two thousand 
soldiers forty aa ow f < tiat each soldier may receive for rations 
ten dracb^aeCa'&ioifbhf and for two hundred hor^men, each 
receiving ttiirty Ara6limg a month, twelve talenife" ^ouM 
any one think ratkMi^ for the men ^ small ]^ovision, lie 
judges erroneeusly. Furnish that, and I am sure the army 
itself wiQ, without injuring any Greek or ally, procure every- 
thing else from the war, so as to make out their fall pay. I am 
ready to join the fleet as a volunteer, and submit to anything, 
if this be ^ot fio. "JTow for the ways and means of the supply, 
which remand firbm you. 

[Statemmtl of ways and means,'] 

This, Athenians, is what we have been able to devise. 
When yott icote upon the resolutions, pass what you^ approve, 

A^lfenian generals were frequently emjplpyed, and at a still later period 
pnly one. Demosthenes here touches on a very important matter, which 
we can well understand, viz. the nocelftity of officering the foreijfn mer- 
cenaries from home. 

^ To assist. «l «- jeliglous ceremonjr held annually ^t Lenmos, where 
many Atheiiiana leaded. 

2 As to Athenian money, see Appendix II. 

' Here the cleik or secretary reads the scheme drawn up by Demos- 
thenes, in the preparing of which he was probably assisted by the finan- 
cial ofllcers of the state. What follows was, according to Dionysius, 
spoken at a different time. The curious may consult Leland, and Jacobs* 
introduction to hiBlranslation. 

* /. e, some measure, if riot mine, whereby the war may be waged 
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that you may oppose Philip, not only by decrees and letters, 
but by action also. 

I think it "will assist your deliberations about the war and 
the whole arrangements, to regard the position, Athenians, 
of the hostile country, and consider^Jjhat Philip by the winds 
and seasons of the year gets thfiflifocin most of his opera- 
tions, watching for the trade-wmds * or tha. winter to com- 
^^•..i^inence them, when we aptf' lte.abIiB -(he thinks)" to reach the 
( \jpot. On this account, we must carry on the war not with 
nasty levies, (or we shall be too late for eveiything,) but with 
'& permanent force and power. "Xou may use as winter quar- 
ters for your troops Lemnos, and Thasus, and Sciathus, and 
V * -tiie islands^ in that neighbourhood, which have harbours and 
com and all necessaries for an army.^ In the season of the 
year, when it is easy to put ashore a»d there is no danger 
from the winds, they will ^isily take their station off the coast 
itself and at the entrances of the seaports* -^ 

How ap4 when to employ the troof)s, the commander ap- 
pointed by you will determine as occasion requires. What 
you must find, is stated in my bill. I^ men of Athens, you 
wiU furnish the supplies which I mention, and then, after 
completing your preparations of soldiers, ships, cavalry, will 
oblige the entire force by law to remain in the service, and, 
while you become your own paymasters and commissaries, 
demand from your general an accoimt of his conduct, you 
will cease to be always discussing the sam^ questions without 
forwarding them in the least, and besides, Athenians, not 
only will you cut off his greatest revenue — What is this ? 
He maintains war against you through the resources of your 
allies, by his piracies on their navigation — ^But what next ? 
You will be out of the reach of injury yom'selves : he will 
not do as in time past, when feUing upon Lemnos and 
Imbrus he carried off your citi7:ens captive, seizing the ves- 
sels at Gersestus he levied an incalculable sum, and lastly, 
made a descent at Marathon and carri^ off the sacred 

■effectually. The reading of ironf<roT€, adopted by Jacobs after Schaefer, 
is not in congruity with the sentence. 

' The Etesian winds blowing from the north-west in July, which 
would impede a voyage from Athens to Macedonia and Thrace. 

* As Scopelus, Halonnesus, Peparethus, Avhich were then subject to 
Athens. 
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galley ' from our coast, and you coiild neither prevent these 
things nor send succours by the appointed time. But how 
is it, think you, Athenians, that the Panathenaic and Dio- 
nysian festivals* take place always at the appointed time, 
whether expert or unqualified persons be chosen to conduct 
either of them, whereon you expend larger sums than upon 
any armament, and which are more numerously attended 
and magnificent than ahnost anything in the world ; whilst 
all your armaments are after the time, as that to Methone,. 
to PagassB, to Potidsea 1 Because in the former case every- 
thing is ordered by law, and each of you knows long before- 
hand^ who is the choir-master^ of his tribe, who the gym- 
nastic* master, when, from whom, and what he is to receive^ 
and what to do. Nothing there is left unascertained or un- 
defined : whereas in the business of war and its preparations, 
all is irregular, unsettled, indefinite. Therefore, no sooner 
have we heard anything, than we appoint ship-captains, dis- 
pute with them on the exchanges,' and consider about ways 

^ A Bhip called Paralus, generally used on religious missions or to 
carry public despatches. 

^ The Panathenaic festivals were in honour of Pallas or Athene, the 
protectress of Athens, and commemorated also the union of the old 
Attic towns under one goyernment. There were two, the greater held 
every fourth year, the lesser anually. They were celebrated with sacri- 
fices, races, gymnastic and musical contests, and various other amuse- 
ments and solemnities, among which was the carrying the pictured robe 
of Pallas to her temple. The Dionysia» or festival of Bacchus, will be 
qK)ken of more fully hereafter. 

3 The choregus, or choir-master, of each tribe, had to defray the 
expense of the choruses, whether dramatic, lyric, or musical, which 
formed part of the entertainment on solemn occasions. This was one 
of the \urovpyiaif or burdensome offices, to which men of property were 
liable at Athens ; Of which we shall see more in other parts of our 
author. 

* The gymnasiarch, like the choregus, had a burden imposed on him 
by his tribe, to make certain provisions for the gymnasium, public 
place or school of exercise. Some of the contests at the festivals being 
of a gymnastic nature, such as the Torch-race, it was hi^ duty to make 
arrangements for them, and^ more particularly to select the ablest youths 
of the school for performers. 

* For every ship of war a captain, or trierarch, was appointed, whose 
duty it was, not merely to command, but take charge of the vessel, keep 
it in repair, and bear the expense (partly or wholly) of equipping it. 
In the Pcloponnesian war we find the charge laid upon two joint 
captains, and afterwards it was borne by an association formed like the 
Symmoriae of the Property Tax. Demosthenes, when he came to 
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and means ; then it is resolved that resident aliens and house- 
holders^ shall embark^ then to put yourselves on board instead: 
but during these delays the objects of our expedition are lost; 
for the time of action we waste in preparation, and favour- 
able moments wait not our evasions and delays^ The forces 
that we imagine we possess in the meantime, are found, when 
the crisis comes, utterly insuflScient. And Philip has arrived 
at such a pitch of arrogance, as to send the following letter 
to the Eubceans : 

[Tke letter is read."] 
Of that which has been read, Athenians, most is true, 
unhappily true ; perhaps not agreeable to hear. And if what 
one passes over in speaking, to avoid offence, one could pass 
over in reality, it is right to humour the audience : but if 
graciousne& of speech, where it is out of place, does harm in 
action, shameM is it, Athenians, to delude ourselves, and by 
putting off" everything unpleasant to miss the time for all 
operations, and be unable even to understand, that skilful 
inakers of war should not follow circumstances, but be in 
advance of them ; that just as a general may be expected to 
lead his armies, so are men of prudent counsel to guide 
circimistances, in order that their resolutions may be accom- 
plished, not their motions determined by the event. Yet 
you, Athenians, with larger means than any people, — ships, 
infantry, cavalry, and revenue — ^have never up to this day 
made proper use of any of them ; and your war with Philip 
differs in no respect from the boxing of barbarians. For 
among them the party struck feels always for the blow;* 
strike him somewhere else, there go his hands again; ward or 
look in the fece he cannot nor wilL So you, & you hear of 

the head of affairs, introduced some useful reforms in the system of the 
Trierarchy. 

The exchange, dmiBwris, was a stringent but clumsy contrivance, to 
enforce the performance of these public duties by persons capable of 
bearing them. A party chaiged might call upon any other pei-son to 
take the office, or exchange estates with him. If he refused, complaint 
was made to the magistrate who had cognisance of the business, and the 
dispute was judicially heard and decided. 

^ Freedmen, who had quitted their masters* house, and lived 
independently. 

* Compare Virgil, Mil ix. 577. 

lUe manum projecto tegmine demons 
Ad Tulnus tulit 
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Philip in the Chersonese, vote to send relief there, if at 
Thermopylse, the same ; if anywhere else, you run after his 
heels up and down, and are commanded by him; no plan 
have you devised for the war, no circumstance do you see 
beforehand, only^ when you leam that something is done, or 
about to be do^. Formerly perhaps this was allowable: 
now it is come to a crisis, to be tolerable no longer. And it 
seems, men of iithe&s, as if some god, ashamed for us at our 
proceedings, has put this activity into Philip. For had he 
been willing to remain quiet m possession of his conquests 
and prizes, and attempted nothmg further, some of you, 
I think, would be satisfied with a state of things, which 
brands our nation with the shame of cowardice and the 
foulest disgrace. But by continually encroaching and grasp- 
ing after more, he may possibly rouse you, if you have not 
altogether despaired. -I mafvel, indeed, that none of you, 
Athenians, notices with concern and anger, that the banning 
of this war was to chastise Philip, the end is to protect our- 
selves against his attacks. One thing is clear : he will not 
stop, unless some one oppose him. And shall we wait for 
this 1 And if you despatch empty galleys and hopes from 
this or that person, think ye all is well 1 Shall we not em- 
bark 1 Shall we not sail with at least a part of our na- 
tional forces, now though not before ? Shall we not make 
a descent upon his coast? Where, then, shall we land? 
some one asks. The war itself, men of Athens, will discover 
the rotten parts of his empire, if we make a trial ; but if 
we sit at home, hearing the orators accuse and malign one 
another, no gpod caa fi^^'' b*r «^^ig^ft^ Methinks, where a 
portion of our dtizens, though hot all, are commissioned with 
the rest. Heaven blesses, and Fortune aids the struggle : but 
where you send out a general and an empty decree and hopes 
from the hustings, nothing that you desire is done; your 
enemies scoff, and your allies die for fear of such an arma- . 
ment. For it is impossible, — ^aye, impossible, for one man to 
exe.cute all your wishes : to promise,'' and assert, and accuse 
this or that person, is possible ; but so your aflGiirs are ruined. 

* This loose mode of expression, which is found in the original, 
I designedly retain. 

2 Chares is particularly alluded to. The " promises of Chares " passed 
into a proverb. 
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The general commands wretched unpaid hirelings; here 
are persons easily found, who tell you lies of his conduct; 
you vote at random from what you hear : what then can be 
expected ? 

How is this to cease, Athenians ? When you make the 
same persons soldiers, and witnesses of the generaFs conduct, 
and judges when they return home at his audit ; ^ so that you 
may not only hear of your own afiBurs, but be present to see 
them. So disgraceful is our condition now, that every 
general is twice or thrice tried" before you for his life, though 
none dares even once to hazard his fife against the enemy : 
they prefer the death of kidnappers and thieves to that which 
becomes them; for it is a malefactor's part to die by sentence 
of the law, a general's to die in battle. Among ourselves, 
some go about and say that Philip is concerting with the 
Lacedsemonians the destruction of Thebes and the dissolution 
of republics; some, that he has sent envoys to the king;' 
others, that he is fortifying cities in Illyria : so we wander 
about, each inventing stories. For my part, Athenians, by 
the gods I believe, that Philip is intoxicated with the magni- 
tude of his exploits, and has many such dreams in his imagina- 
tion, seeing the absence of opponents, and elated by success; 
but most certainly he has no such plan of action, as to let the 
silliest people among us know what his intentions are ; for 
the silliest are these newsmongers. Let us dismiss such talk, 
and remember only that Philip is an enemy, who robs us of 
our own and has long insulted us; that wherever we have 
expected aid from any quarter, it has been found hostile, and 
that the future depends on ourselves, and unless we are 
willing to fight him there, we shall perhaps be compelled to 
fight here. This let us remember, and then we shall have 

^ The audit or scratiny of his conduct which every officer of the 
republic had to undergo, before a jury, if necessary, at the end of his 
administration. In the case of a general, the scrutiny would be like a 
court>inartiaL The Athenian people, (says Demosthenes,) as represented 
by the citizen soldiers, would themselves be witnesses of the general's 
conduct. These same soldiers, when they came home, or at least a 
portion of them, might serve on the jury ; and so the people would be 
both witnesses and judges. 

' Chares was tried several times. Capital charges were preferred also 
against Autocles, Cephisodotus, Leosthenes, Callisthenes. 

* The king of Persia, generally called the king by the Greeks. 
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determined wisely, and have done with idle conjectures. 
You need not pry into the future, but assure yourselves it 
will be disastrous, unless you attend to your duty, and are 
willing to act as becomes you. 

As for me, never before have I courted fiivour, by speaking 
what I am not convinced is for your good, and now I have 
spoken my whole mind frankly and unreservedly. I could 
have wished, knowing the advantage of good counsel to you, 
I were equally certain of its advantage to the counsellor : so 
should I have spoken with more satisfaction. Now, with an 
uncertainty of the consequence to myself, but with a convic- 
tion that you will benefit by adopting it, I proflfer my advice. 
I trust only, that what is most for the common benefit will 
prevaiL 



THE ORATION ON THE PEACE. 

THE ABOUHBHT. 

To nnderstand as well the subject of this oration, as the motiyes of 
Demosthenes, who here recommends a course of action different 
from the vigorous measures counselled by him on other occasions, it 
is necessary to take a short review of the preceding events, and 
observe the position in which Athens stood at the time when the 
speech was delivered. 

Philip, after taking Olynthus, turned his thoughts to new objects, of 
which the more immediate were, first, to get possession of the Greek 

' towns on the Hellespont and the Chersonese ; secondly, to get a foot- 
ing in southern Greece. The first of these seemed comparatively easy 
since the reduction of Olynthus ; the second was more difficult, and 
could only be accomplished by the aid or sufferance of certain Greek 
states. But the continuance of the Sacred war afforded Philip an 
opportunity of which he skilfully availed himself. Phalsecus, son of 
Onomarchus, had maintained his ground against the enemy, and 
both Thebans and Thessalians began to be desirous of Macedonian aid. 
But Athens was in alliance with Phocis, and Philip had seen some 
few years before, when the Athenians occupied the pass of Thermopylae, 
that th^y were still capable of vigorous efforts, if under able direction 
or any strong excitement. It became therefore his policy to conci- 
liate Athens for the present. He caused it to be announced by means 
of his agents and partisans, that he was desirous of peace, and reports 
of various acts of kindness done by him to Athenian citizens in 
Macedonia were studiously disseminated. This seems to have been 
the period at which Philip gained over to his interest, or even retained 
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in his service, diyers active members of tlie Athenian assembly. 
Among them was Philocrates, who first made a formal motion, that 
Philip should have leave to open a negotiation. Soon after he carried 
a decree to send ambassadors to Philip, and ten were despatched, 
among them Philocrates himself, .^Sschines, and Demosthenes. They 
retnmed with a letter from Philip, and were soon followed by three 
Macedonian enyoys of high distinction, Antipater, Parmenio, and 
Eurylochus. The Athenians met in assembly ; peace was determined 
' on, and the ambassadors were again ordered to sail to Macedonia to 
receive the oath of Philip. In the meantime Philip had marched 
into Thrace, where he defeated Cersobleptes, the king of that country, 
and took possession of a part of his dominions. From this expedition 
he had not returned when the Athenian ambassadors arrived at Pella, 
the Macedonian capital. , Here they waited a month, and, on Philip's 
return, were induced by that monarch, who had secretly prepared for 
his invasion of Phocis, to accompany him as far as Pherse in Thessaly. 
From Pherse they departed for Athens, and Philip marched straight 
to Thermopylae. The Athenians, deceived by his promises, were 
lulled into security; Phalaecus, seeing no hope of assistance, withdrew 
from Phocis, while Philip, strengthened by the forces of Thessaly and 
Thebes, overran the country, and took possession of Delphi. An 
Amphictyonic council was convened to sit in judgment on the sacri- 
legious Phocians. Sentence was passed on them, which (besides other 
penalties) deprived them of their seat in the council of Amphictyons, 
and transferred their privileges to the king of Macedonia. 

The first intelligence of these transactions was received at Athens with 
consternation. Measures were taken to put the city in a state of 
defence, as if an invasion were threatened. Philip sent a calm letter 
of remonstrance, which allayed the fears of the people, but did not 
abate their anger and ill-humour. A feeling of disappointment 
was mingled with shame for their own credulity, and alarm at the 
increase of Macedonian influence. They saw too, with deep vexation, 
that Philip, instead of conferring any benefit upon Athens, as they had 
fondly hoped he would, had exerted himself to promote the advantage 
of Thebes, which, by his assistance, recoyered her subject Boeotian 
towns, and even obtained some of the Phocian territory for herself. 
Kothing more strongly marked the state of public feeling at Athens, 
than her refusal at this time to attend the Pythian games, at which 
Philip had been chosen to preside by the Amphictyonic decree. The 
Athenians by absenting themselves made a sort of protest against his 
election. 

It was in this state of things that Macedonian ambassadors, accompanied 
by Thessalian and Boeotian, arrived at Athens, to demand from her a 
formal sanction of the decree by which Philip had become a member 
of the Amphictydnic council An assembly was held to consider the 
question. The people were exceedingly clamorous, and applauded 
those orators who opposed the claim of Philip, .^chines, who sup- 
ported it, could scarcely obtain a hearing. Demosthenes at length 
addressed the assembly, and, without advising any dishonourable 
submission, or even direct concession to what the envoys required, 
strongly dissuaded his countrymen from taking any course which 
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might diav Aikmm inW a ww. It waa not that Philip was leas to he 
dreaded now than he was before ; on the contrary, his power had 

freatly increased ; but this was not the. time to provoke his hostility, 
acked as he was by Thessaly and Thebes; and even if Athens could 
stand alone against such a combination, a mere Amphiotyonic title 
was not a proper subject of quarrel. 
It appears that the Athenians came to no formal vote on this matter, 
but their anger was so fax calmed by the aiguments of Demosthenes, 
that the envoys departed with full confidence that the peace would 
not be broken. 

I BEE, men of Athens, our affitirs are in great perplexity and 
confusion, not only because many interests have been sacri- 
ficed, and it is useless to make fine speeches about them, but 
because, for preserving what remains, you cannot agree upon 
any single expedient, some holding one opinion, and some 
another. And besides, perplexing and difficult as deliberation 
of itself is, you, Athenians, have rendered it fer more so. 
For other men usually hold coimsel before action, you hold it 
after : the result of which during all the time of my remem- 
brance has been, that the censurer of your errors gets repute 
and credit as a good speaker, while your interests and objects 
of deliberation are lost Yet, even xmder these circum- 
stances, I believe, and I have risen with the persuasion, that 
if you will desist firom wrangling and tumult, and listen as 
becomes men on a political consultation of such importance, 
I shall be able to suggest and advise measures by which our 
aSsdra may be improved and our losses retrieved. 

Well as I know, Athenians, that to talk before you of one- 
self and one's own ooimsels is a successful artifice with 
unscrupulous men, I think it so vulgar and offensive, that 
I shrink fi:om it even in a case of necessity. However, I 
think you will better appreciate what I shall say now, by 
calling to mind a little that I said on former occasions. For 
example, Athenians, when they were advising you in the 
troubles of Euboea to assist Plutarch,^ and undertake a dis- 

^ Calllas, sovereini of Chalcis, had invited Philip into Eulxsa, to 
as^t him against Plutarch, sovereign of Eretria; Plutarch applied to 
Athens for assistance, and Phocion was sent with an army into Euboea» 
where, by the carelessness or'treachery of Plutardi, he was exposed in a 
defile at Tamynse, and attacked by Callias with a superior force of Chald- 
dians and Macedonians. He ndned the victory, but to punish Plutarch 
expelled him from Eretria. This happened b. a 354. After Phocion 

?uitted the island, a Macedonian party began to prevail at Eretria, and 
'hilip got possession of the city, defeating and taking prisoner Molossu% 
the A^enian commander. 
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creditable and expensive war, I, and I alone, stood forward to 
oppose it, and was nearly torn to pieces by the men who for 
petty lucre have seduced you into many grievous errors. 
A short time later, when you incurred disgrace, and suffered 
what no mortals ever did from parties whom they assisted^ 
you all acloiowledged the worthlessness of their counsek 
who misled you, and the soundness of mine. Again, Athe- 
nians, when I saw that Neoptolemus* the actor, privileged 
imder colour of his profession, was doing serious mischief to 
the state, managing and directing things at Athens on Philip's 
behalf, I came and informed you, not from aiiy private 
enmity or malice, as subsequent occurrences have shown. 
And herein I shall not blame the advocates of Neoptolemus, 
(for there were none,) but you yourselves ; for had you been 
seeing a tragedy in the temple of Bacchus, instead of it being 
a debate on the public weal and safety, you could not have 
heard him with more partiality, or me with more intolerance. 
But I suppose you all now understand, that he made his 
journey to the enemy, in order (as he said) to get the debts 
there owing to him, and defray thereout his public charges at 
home; and, after urging this argument, that it was hard to 
reproach men who brought over their effects from abroad, as 
soon as he obtained security through the peace, he converted 
into money all the real estate which he possessed here, and 
has gone off with it to Philip. Thus two of my warnings, 
justly and rightfully pronoimced in accordance with the 
truth, testify in my favoiu: as a counsellor. A third, men of 
Athens, I will mention, this one only, and straight proceed to 
the subject of my address. When we ambassadors, after 
receiving the oaths on the peace, had returned, and certain 
men were promising that Thespise and Plataea* would be 
repeopled ; that Philip, if he got the mastery, would save the 
Phocians, and disperse liie population of Thebes ;' that Oropus* 

^ Neoptolemus on some professional engagement at Pella had probably 
been bribed by Philip. He was active in promoting the peace, and 
afterwards abandoned his country for Macedonia. 

' Thespiae and Plataea were taken and rased to the ground by the 
Thebans under Epaminondas, b. o. 873. 

' That is, dismantle the city, and disperse the inhabitants into 
villages in order to destroy their power. An example of such a ^loUta-ts 
was the dismemberment of Mimtinea by the Spartans in the year 
B.O. 385. 

* Oropus was a border town, for the possesion of which Thebes and 
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would be yours, and Euboea giveii as compensation for Am* 
phipolis, 'With more of the like hopes and delusions, which led 
you on, against policy, equity and honour, to abandon the 
Phocians; you will find, I neither aided in any of these 
deceits, nor held my tongue. I warned you, as you surely 
remember, that I knew not of these tlungs nor expected 
them, and deemed it all idle gossip. 

These instances, wherein I have shown greater foresight 
than others, I mention not by way of boast, nor ascribe, 
Athenians, to any sagacity of my own, nor will I pretend to 
discover or discern the fiiture from any but two causes, which 
I will state : first, men of Athens, through good fortime, 
which I observe beats all the craft; and cleverness of man; 
secondly, because I judge and estimate things disinterestedly, 
and no one can show that any lucre is attached to my politics 
or my speeches. Therefore, whatever be your true policy, as 
indicated by the circumstances, I have a correct view of it; 
but when you put money on one side as in a balance, it 
carries away and pulls down the judgment with it, and he 
that does so can no longer reason upon anything justly or 
soundly. 

The first thing which I maintain to be necessary is this. 
"Whether you seek to obtain allies, or contribution,^ or aught 
else for the state, do it without disturbing the present peace; 
not that it is very glorious or worthy of you, but, whatever 
be its character, it had better suited our interests never to 
have made peace, than to break it ourselves : for we have 
thrown away many advantages, which would have rendered 
the war then safer and easier for us than it can be now. 
. Secondly, Athenians, we must take care that these people 
assembled and calling themselves Amphictyons* are not by 

Athens had long contended. Themison of Eretria had taken it from 
Athens, and put it in the hands of the Thebans. 

* /. e, money contributed by allies. When the Athenians reestab- 
lished their confederacy, which had been dissolved by the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the payments received from the allies received the name of 
cantribiUionSf aitn-a^tt, as less obnoxious than tribv/tet <p6pos. 

* The Amphictyonic league, at the head of which Philip was now. 
placed, was a federal union of Hellenic (or Qreek) tribes, having for its 
object the maintenance of a common religion and nationality. The 
various deputies met twice a-year, in the spring at Delphi, in the autumn 
at Anthela near Thermopylaa. They met, not only to celebrate games 
and festivals, but to transact the business of the league, to determine 
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-ttB necessitated, or famished with a plea, to make a common 
-war against us. I grant, if we renewed the war with Philip 
on account of Amphipolis, or any such private quarrel, in 
which Thessalians, Argives and Thebans are not concerned, 
none of them would join in it, and least of aU — hear me 
before you cry out — ^the Thebans : not that they are kindly 
disposed to us, or would not gratify Phihp, but they see 
clearly, stupid as one may think them,^ that, if they had 
a war with you, the hardships would all be theirs, while 
another sat waiting for the advantages. Therefore they 
would not throw themselves into it, imless the ground and 
origin of the war were common. So if we again went to war 
with the Thebans for Oropus or any private cause, I should 
fear no disaster, because our respective auxiliaries would assist 
us or them, if either coimtry were invaded, but would join 
with neither in aggression. Such is the spirit of alliances 
that are worth regard, and so the thing naturally is. People 
are not friendly either to us or the Thebans, to the extent of 
equally desiring our safety and our predominance. Safe they 
would all have us for their own gakes; dominant, so as to 
become their masters, they would not have either of us. 
What then, say I, is the danger? what to be guarded against? 
Lest in the coming war there be found a common plea, a 
common grievance for alL If Argives, and Messenians, and 
Megalopolitans, and some of the other Peloponnesians, who 
are in league with them, are hostile to us on account of our 
negotiating with the Lacedaemonians and seeming to take up 
some of their enterprises; if the Thebans are (as they say) 
our enemies, and will be more so, because we harbour their 

questions of international law and religion. The oracular sanctity of 
Delphi gave a dignity to these meetings, but the rivalry and jealousies 
of the more powerful Greek states did not permit them (in general) to 
be controlled by Amphictyonic decrees. The three Sacred wars are 
instances in which their decrees were enforced by combination ; but in 
the two last, for which Philip's aid was invited, there was but little 
enthusiasm in the cause iix>m any motive of religion or patriotism. The 
meeting at which Philip had been chosen president was so tumultuous 
and irregular, that the Athenians would not allow it to be a legal con- 
vocation of the Amphictyonic body. Philip greatly resented this, 
because his election was considered to establish the title of his country- 
men to rank among the Greek nations. 
' Boeotian stupidity was proverbial. So Horace, Epist. II. i. 224. 
Boeotiim in crasso jurares acre natum. 
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exiles and in evexy way manifeBfc onr a'^ndon to them; 
Thessalians again, becauae we harbour the Phocian exiles, 
and Philip, because we oppose his admission to the Amphio- 
tyonic body ; I fear that, each incensed on a private quarrel, 
they will combine to bring war upon you, setting up the 
decrees of the Amphictyons, and be drawn on (beyond what 
their single interests require) to battle it with us, as they did 
with the Phocians. Eor you are surely aware, that now the 
Thebans and Philip and the Thessalians have cooperated, 
without having each exactly the same views. For example, 
the Thebans coidd not hinder Philip from advancing and 
occupying the passes, nor yet from coming last and having 
the credit of their labours. True, in respect of territorijd 
acquisition, something has been done for them ; but in regard 
to honour and reputation, they have faxed wretchedly ; since, 
had Philip not stept in, they would (it seems) have got 
nothing. This was not agreeable to them, but having ihe 
wish without the power to obtain Orchomenos and Coronea, 
they submitted to it alL Of Philip, you know, some persons 
venture to say, that he would not have given Orchomenos 
and Coronea to the Thebans, but was compelled to do so. 
I wish them joy of their opinion,^ but thus fer I believe, 
that he cared not so much about that business, as he desired 
to occupy the passes, and have the glory of the war, as being 
determined by his agency, and the direction of the Pythian 
games. Such were fiie objects of his ambition. The Thes- 
salians wished not either Philip or Thebes to be aggrandised, 
since in both they saw danger to themselves; but sought to 

^1 Demosthenes did not entirely scout the suggestion made with regard 
to Philip's views; but perhaps bethought that Philip could not venture 
to offend his Theban allies then; and one of the means of humbling 
Athens was, to increase the power of her neighbour. If it be asked why 
Philip might not have seized upon Elatea at this time, as well as eight 
years later, I should say, not on account of the peace with Athens, but 
because he desired to rest upon his Amphictyonic honours, and have the 
lull benefit of the moral ascendency which he had acquired. It was not 
clear that his grand object, which was rather to lead than to conquer 
Greece, might not be obtained without a war against any of her principal 
states. Afterwards, when the Athenians, under the active administra- 
tion of Demosthenes, baffled his efforts in the north, and showed a deter- 
mination to counteract all his projects, it became necessary for him to 
strike a decisive blow, even at the risk of irritating Thebes. He ran 
this risk, and succeeded, but not without danger. 
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obtain these two advantages, the synod at Thermopylse, and 
the privileges at Delphi ; * for which objects they aided the 
confederacy. . Thus you will find that each party has been 
led into many acts unwillingly : and against this danger, 
being such as I describe, you must take precautions. 

Must we then do as we are bidden, for fear of the conse- 
quences? and do you recommend this? Far from it. I 
advise you so to act, as not to compromise your dignity, to 
avoid war, to prove yourselves right-thinking, just-speaking 
men. With those who think we should boldly suffer anything, 
and do not foresee the war, I would reason thus. We permit 
the Thebans to have Oropus ; and if one asked us why, and 
required a true answer, we should say, To avoid war. And to 
Philip now we have ceded Amphipolis by treaty, and allow 
the Cardians' to be excepted from the other people of the 
Chersonese; and the Carian^ to seize the islands Chios, Cos, 
and-Ehodes, and the Byzantines to detain^ our vessels; evi- 
dently because we think the tranquillity of peace more 
beneficial than strife and contest about such questions. It 
were folly then! and utter absurdity, after dealing thus with 
each party singly on matters of vital moment to ourselves, 
to battle now with them all for a shadow at Delphi. 

1 The Thessalians were peculiarly aggrieved by their exclusion 
(during the Sacred war) from the national synod, and from the oracle 
and festivities of Delphi. Their country had been the cradle of the 
Hellenic race, their deputies were the most numerous in the council, and 
their vicinity to the 'places of meeting gave them a greater interest in 
the proceedings. Hence they most eagerly pressed for punishnlent of 
the Phocians. The tribes of Mount (Eta proposed, that the male popu- 
lation of Phocis should be precipitated fi:x)m the Delphian rock ; which 
cruelty was not permitted by Philip. To gratify the Thessalians, 
Philip put them in possession of Kicaea, one of the towns near the pass 
of Thermopyl», but even there he kept a Macedonian garrison. The 
Thebans had expected to have that town themselves, and were disap- 
pointed. 

^ Cardia was a city at the north-western extremity of the Chersonese, 
and from its position on the isthmus was considered the key of the 
peninsula. Among the towns ceded to Athens by Cersobleptes, Cardia 
had not been included ; but the Athenians afterwards laid claim to it, 
and Philip supported the Cardians in resisting Uiat claim. 

^ Idrieus, king of Caria, who was now in possession of these islands, 
which had revolted from Athens in the Social war. 

* Compel them to go into their port to pay harbour duties. 
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THE SECOND PHILIPPIC. 



THE ARQVUEST, 

Soon after the close of the Phocian war, the attention of Philip was 
called to Peloponnesus, where the dissensions between Sparta and 
her old enemies afforded him an occasion of inteiference. The 
Spartans had never abandoned their right to the province of Mes- 
senia, which had been wrested from them by Epaminondas; and 
since Thebes was no longer to be feared, they seem to have conceived 
hopes of regaining their lost power. The Argives and the Arcadians of 
Megalopolis were in league with Messenia, but Sparta had her allies 
in the Peloponnesus, and even Athens was suspected of favouring 
her cause. It does not appear that any open hostilities had taken 
place ; but about this time the fears of the Messenians induced them, 
to solicit the alliance of Philip. He willingly promised them his 
protection, and sent a body of troops into the Peninsula. The 
progress which Macedonian influence was making there having 
alarmed the Athenians, they sent Demosthenes with an embassy to 
counteract it. He went to Messene and to Argos, addressed the 
people, and pointed out the dangers to which all Greece was exposed 
by Philip's ambition. It seems that he failed in rousing their sus- 
picions, or they were too much occupied by an immediate peril to heed 
one that appeared remote. Philip however resented this preceding 
on the part of the Athenians, and sent an embassy to expostulate 
with them, especially on the charge of bad faith and treachery which 
had been preferred against him by Demosthenes. Ambassadors from 
Argos and Messene accompanied those of Macedon, and complained 
of the connexion that appeared to subsist between Athens and 
Lacedsemon, hostile (they thought) to the liberties of Peloponnesus. 
In answer to these complaints, Demosthenes addressed his second 
Philippic to the Popular Assembly ; repeating the substance of what 
he had said to the Peloponnesians, vindicating his own conduct, and 
denouncing the Macedonian party at Athens. The embassy led to no 
immediate result; but the influence of Demosthenes at home was 
increased. 

In all the speeches, men of Athens, about Philip's measures 
and infringements of the peace, I observe that statements 
made on our behalf are thought just and generous,^ and all 

^ Generous, as regards the Greek states, whose independence the 
Athenians stand up for. This praise Demosthenes frequently claims 
for his countrymen, and, compared with the rest of the Greeks,Jihey 
deserved it Leland understood the word ^Osaifdp^ovs in the slime 
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who accuse Philip are heard with approbation; yet nothing 
(I may say) that is proper, or for the sake of which the 
speeches are worth hearing, is done. To this point are the 
aflfeirs of Athens brought, that the more fully and clearly 
one convicts Philip of violating the peace with you, and 
plotting against the whole of Oreece, the more difficult it 
becomes to advise you how to act. The cause lies in all of 
us, Athenians, that, when we ought to oppose an ambi- 
tious power by deeds and actions, not by words, we men of 
the hustings^ shrink from our duty, of moving and advising, 
for feaF of your displeasure, and only declaim on the 

^heinousness and atrocity of Philip's conduct; you of the 
assembly, though better instructed than Philip to argue 
justly, or comprehend the argument of another, to check 

%3im in the execution of his designs are totally unprepared. 
The result is inevitable, I imagine, and perhaps just. You 
each succeed better in what you are busy and earnest about ; 
Philip in actions, you in words. If you are still satisfied 
with using the better arguments, it is an easy matter, and 
there is no trouble : but if we are to take measures for the 
ooxrection of these evils, to prevent their insensible progress, 
.and the rising up of a mighty power, against which we could 
have no defence, then our course of deliberation is not the 
same as formerly; the orators, and you that hear them, must 
prefer good and salutary counsels to those which are easy 
and agreeable. 

First, men of Athens, if any one regards without unaasiness 
the might and dominion of Philip, and imagines that it 
threatens no danger to the state, or that all his preparations 
sxe not against you, I marvel, and would entreat you every 
■one to hear briefly from me the reasons, why I am led to 
form a contrary expectation, and wherefore I deem Philip an 
enemy ; that, if I appear to have the clearer foresight, you 

sense, though he tntnslates it humcme. We use the term philanthropic 
in a sense not unlike that of the orator ; hut^ as Leland truly observes, 
"the distinction of Greek and barbarian precluded the rest of mankind 
from a just share in Grecian philanthropy ; " and he might have added, 
that their notions of ^vexj were not in accordance with an enlarged 
humanity. Therefore," I prefer a word of a less arrogant meaning. 
Jacobs: biUig. Francis: "filled with sentiments of exceeding mode- 
nktion." 
'^ Auger has : ^ nous qui montouB H la tribune. 
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may hearken to me ; if tliey^ who have Budi oonfid&oe and 
trust m Phdlip, you may give your adherence to them. 

Thus then I reason, Athenians. What did Philip first 
make himself master of after the peace ? Thermopylae and 
the Phocian state. WeU, and how used he his power ? He 
chose to act for the benefit of Thebes, not of Athens. Why 
so? Because, I conceive, measuring his calculations by 
ambition, by his desire of imiversal empire, without regard 
to peace, quiet, or justice, he saw plainly, that to a people of 
our character and principles nothing could he offer or give, 
WAiat would induce you for self-interest to sacrifice any of the y 
Greeks to him. He sees that you, having respect for justice, ^ 
dreading the infamy of the thing, and exercising proper fore- 
thought, would oppose him in any such attempt as much as 
if you were at war : but the Thebans he expected (and 
events prove him right) would, in return for the services 
done them, allow him in everything else to have his way, and, 
so far from thwarting or impeding him, would fight on his 
side if he required it. From the same persuasion he be- 
fiiended lately the Messenians and Argives, whidi is the X 
highest panegyric upon you, Athenians; for you are adjudgedV^ 
by these proceedings to be the only people incapable of 
betraying for lucre the national rights of Greece, or bartering 
your attachment to her for any obligation or benefit. And 
this opinion of you, that (so different) of the Argives and 
Thebans, he has naturally formed, not only from a view 
of present times, but by reflection on the past. For as- 
suredly he finds and hears that your ancestors, who might 
have governed the rest of Greece on terms of submitting to 
Persia, not only spumed the proposal, when Alexander,^ this 
man's ancestor, came as herald to negotiate, but preferred to 
abandon their country and endure any suffering, and there- 

* Alexander of Macedon, son of Amyntas, was sent by Mardonius, 
the Persian commander, to offer the most favourable terms to the Athe- 
luans, if they would desert the cause of the Greeks. The Spartans at 
the same time sent an embassy, to remind them of their duty. The 
spirited reply which the Athenians made to both embassies is related 
by Herodotus. The Thebans submitted to Xerxes, and fought against 
the Greeks at the battle of Plateea. The Argives were neutral, chiefly 
from jealousy of Sparta. They demanded half the command of the 
allied army, as a condition of iheir assistance, but this could not bd 
complied with, 

g2 
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after achieved such exploits as all the world loves to mention^ 
though none could ever speak them worthily, and therefore 
I must be silent; for their deeds are too mighty to be 
uttered* in words. But the forefathers of the Argives and 
Thebans, they either joined the barbarian's army, or did not 
oppose it; and therefore he knows that both will selfishly 
. embrace their advantage, without considering the common 
/ / interest of the Greeks. He thought then, if he chose your 
friendship, it must be on just principles; if he attached him- 
self to them, he should find auxiliaries of his ambition. 
This is the reason of his preferring them to you both then 
and now. For certainly he does not see them with a larger 
navy than you, nor has he acquired an inland empire and 
renounced that of the sea and the ports, nor does he forget 
the professions and promises on which he obtained the peace. 

Well, it may be said, he knew all this, yet he so acted, not 
from ambition or the motives which I charge, but because 
the demands of the Thebans were more equitable than yours. 
Of all pleas, this now is the least open to him. He that bids 
the Lacedaemonians resign Messene, how can he pretend, 
when he delivered Orchomenos and Coronea to the Thebans, 
to have acted on a conviction of justice ? 

But, forsooth, he was compeUed, — ^this plea remains — ^he 
made concessions against his will, being surrounded by Thes- 
salian horse and Theban infantry. Excellent ! So of his 
intentions they talk; he will mistrust the Thebans; and 
Bome carry news about, that he will fortify Elatea. All 
this he intends and will intend, I dare say; but to attack 
the Lacedsemonians on behalf of Messene and Argos he does 
not intend; he actually sends mercenaries and money into 
the country, and is expected himself with a great force. . The 
Lacedaemonians, who are enemies of Thebes, he overthrows; 
the Phocians, whom he himself before destroyed, will he now 
preserve 1 

And who can believe this 1 I cannot .think that Philip, 

' The simple ciirctv in the original is more forcible than if it had 
been hmvcTy, or the like. Compare Shakspeare, Coriolauus, Act 11. sc. 2. 
I shall lack voice : the deeds of Coriolanus 

Should not be uttered feebly 

For this last, 
Before and in Corioli, let me say^ 
I cannot speak him home. 
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either if he was forced into his former measures/ or if he 
were now giving up the Thehans, would pertinaciously oppose 
their enemies; his present conduct rather shows that he / 
adopted those measures by choice. All things prove to a^ 
correct observer, that his whole plan of action is against our 
state. And this has now become to him a sort of necessity. / 
Consider. He desires empire: he conceives you to be his^^ 
only opponents. He has been for some time wronging you, 
as his own conscience best informs him, since, by retaining^/"^ 
what belongs to you, he secures the rest of his dominion : 
had he given up Amphipolis and Potidaea, he deemed himself 
unsafe at home. He knows therefore, both that he is 
plotting against you, and that you are aware of it; and, \ 
supposing you to have intelligence, he thinks you must hate 
him ; he is alarmed, expecting some disaster, if you get the 
chance, unless he hastes to prevent you. Therefore he is 
awake, and on the watch against us; he courts certain people, 
Thebans, and people in Peloponnesus of the like views, who 
from cupidity, he thinks, will be satisfied with the present, 
and from dulness of understanding will foresee none of the 
consequences. And yet men of even moderate sense might 
notice striking facts, which I had occasion to quote to the 
Messenians and Argives, and perhaps it is better they should 
be repeated to you. 

Ye men of Messene, said I, how do ye think the Olynthians 
woidd have brooked to hear anything against Philip at those 
times, when he surrendered to them Anthemus, which all 
former kings of Macedonia claimed, when he cast out the 
Athenian colonists and gave them Potidsea, taking on himself 
your enmity, and giving them the land to enjoy % Think ye 
they expected such treatment as they got, or would have 
believed it if they had been told % Nevertheless, said I, they, 
after enjoying for a short time the land of others, are for a 
long time deprived by him of their own, shamefully expelled, 
not only vanquished, but betrayed by one another and sold. 
In truth, these too close connexions with despots are not safe 
for republics. The Thessalians, again, think ye, said I, when 
he ejected their tyrants, and gave back Nicsea and Magnesia, 
they expected to have the decemvirate* which is now esta- 

^ Thessaly was anciently divided into four districts, each called a 
Uirm^ and this, as we learn from the third Philippic, was restored soon 
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bliahed? or that he who restored the xubeeting at Fylse^ woxdd 
take away their revenues? Surely not. And yet these 
things have occurred, as all mankind may know. You behold 
. Philip, I said, a dispenser of gifts and promises : pray, if you 
' are wise, that you may never know him for a cheat and a 
deceiver. By Jupiter,. I said, there are manifold contrivances 
for the guarding and defending of cities, as ramparts, walls, 
trenches, and tibe like : these are all made with hands, and 
require expense; but there is one common safeguard in the 
nature of prudent men, which is a good security for all, but 

<^'''^'*'' especially for democracies against despots. What do I mean? 
Mistrust. Keep this, hold to this; preserve this only, and 
you can never be injured. What do ye desire ? Freedom. 
Then see ye not that Philip's very titles are at variance 

< H<^ therewith 1 Every king and despot is a foe to freedom, an 
\^ antagonist to laws. Will ye not beware, I said, lest, seeking 
deliverance from war, you find a master 1 

They heard me with a tumult of approbation ; and many 
other speeches they heard from the ambassadors, both in my 
presence and afterwards ; yet none the more, as it appears, 
will they keep aloof from Philip's friendship and promises. 
And no wonder, that Messenians and certain Peloponnesians 
should act contrary to what their reason approves; but you, 
after the termination of the Sacred war. The object of Philip in 
effecting this arrangement was, no doubt, to weaken the influence 
of the great Thessa£an families by a division of power; otherwise 
the Pheraean tyranny might have been exchanged for an oligarchy 
powerful enough to be independent of Macedonia. The decemvirate 
here spoken of (if the text be correct) was a further contrivance 
to forward Philip's views ; whether we adopt Leland's opinion, that 
each tetrarchy was governed by a council of ten, or Schaefer's, that 
each city was placed under ten governors. Jacobs understands the 
word decemvirate not to refer to any positive form of government, but 
generally to designate a tyranny^ such as that which the Lacedoemo- 
nians used to introduce into conquered cities. So, for example, the 
Bomans might have spoken of a decemvirate after the time of Appius. 
However this be, Philip seems to have contrived that the ruling body, 
whether in the tetrarchy or the decadarchy, should be his own creatures. 
Two of them, Eudicus and Simus, are particularly mentioned by 
Demosthenes as traitors. 

* PyhEf which signifies gates, was a name applied by the Greeks to 
divers passes, or defiles, but especially to the pass of Thermopylce, which 
opened through the ridges of Mount (Eta into the country of the 
Epicnemidian Locrians, and was so called from the hot sulphureous 
springs that gushed from the foot of the mountain. 
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who UDiderstand jounwiveB, aad hy us <»ratozs sxe told, how 
you are plotted against, how yon ajre' inclosed ! you, I fear, 
to escape present exertion, will come to ruin ere you are 
aware. So doth tibe mom^it's ease and induTgenoe prevail 
over distant advantage. 

As to your measures, you will in prudence, I presume, 
consult hereafter by yoursdves. I mil furnish you with 
such an answer as it becomes the assembly to decide upon. 
[Here the proposed anstoer zww read^Y 

It were just, men of Athens, to call the persons who 
brought those promises, on the feith whereof you concluded 
peace. For I should never have submitted to go as ambas- 
sador, and you would certainly not have discontinued the 
war, had you supposed that Philip, on obtaining peace, would ^ 
act thus; but the statements then made were very different. 
Aye, and others you should call. Whom ? The men who 
declared — after the peace, when I had returned from my 
second mission, that for the oaths, when, perceiving your 
delusion, I gave warning, and protested, and opposed the 
abandonment of Thermopylse and the Phocians — that I, 
being a water-drinker,^ was naturally a churlish and morose 
fellow, that Philip, if he passed the straits, would do just as 
you desired, fortify Thespise and Plataea, humble the Thebans, 
cut through the Chersonese' at his own expense, and give 
you Oropus and Euboea in exchange for Amphipolis. All 
these declarations on the hustings I am sure you remember, 
though you are not famous for remembering injuries. And, / 
the most disgraceful thii^ of all, you voted in your conV^ 
fidence, that this same peace should descend to your poste- 
rity ; so completely were you misled. Why mention I this 
now, and desire these men to be called ? By the gods, I will 
tell you the truth frankly and without reserve. Not that 
I may fall a-wrangling, to provoke recrimination before you,* 

* Whether this was moved by the orator himself^ or formally read as 
his motion by the officer of the assembly, does not appear. 

2 It was Philocrates who said this. There were many jokes against 
Demosthenes as a water-drinker. 

^ This peninsula being exposed to incursions from Thrace, a plan 
■was conceived of cutting through the isthmus from Pteleon to Leuce 
Acte, to protect the Athenian settlements. See the Appendix to this 
volume, on the Thracian- Chersonese. 

* Similarly Auger : " Ce n'est pas pour m'attirer les invectives de 
mes anciens adversaires en les invectivant moi-m6me." Jacobs other- 
wise : Nicki um durdi SchTnUhungen mir auf gleiche Weise Gehor bci 
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and afford my old adversaries a fresh pretext for getting 

more from Phflip, nor for the purpose of idle garrulity. But 

I imagine that what Philip is doing will grieve you hereafter 

Anore than it does now* I see the thing progressing, and 

V would that my surmises were false; but I doubt it is too 
near already. So when you are able no longer to disregard 
events, when, instead of hearing from me or others that these 
measures are against Athens, you all see it yourselves, and 
know it for certain, I expect you will be wrathful and ex- 
asperated. I fear then, as your ambassadors have concealed 
the purpose for which they know they were corrupted, 
those who endeavour to repair what the others have lost may 
chance to encounter your resentment; for I see it is a 

' practice with many to vent their anger, not upon the guilty, 
but on persons most in their power. Whilst therefore the 
mischief is only coming and preparing, whilst we- hear one 
another speak, I wish every man, though he knows it well, to 
be reminded, who it was* persuaded you to abandon Phocis 
and Thermopylae; by the command of which Philip com- 
I mands the road to Attica and Peloponnesus, and has brought 
it to this, that your deliberation must be, not about claims 
and interests abroad, but concerning the defence of your 
home and a war in Attica, which will grieve every citizen 
when it comes, and indeed it has commenced from that day. 
Had you not been then deceived, there would be nothing to 
distress the state. Philip would certainly never have pre- 
vailed at sea and come to Attica with a fleet, nor would he 
have marched with a land-force by Phocis and ThermopylsB : 
he must either* have acted honourably, observing the peace 
and keeping qidet, or been immediately in a war siinilar to 
that which made him desire the peace. Enough has been 
said to awaken recollection. Grant, ye gods, it .be not all 
fully confirmed 1 I would have no man punished, though 
death he may deserve, to the damage and danger of the 
country. 

Eueli zu verschaffen. But I do not think that ifMvr^ \6yoif voiiiS-ta can 
hear the sense of xdyov r^xoifu, " get a hearing for myself." And the 
orator's ohject is, not so much to sneer at the people by hinting that 
they are ready to hear abuse, as to deter his opponents from retaliation, 
or weaken its effect, by denouncing their opposition as corrupt. Leland. 
saw the meaning: "Not that, by breaking out into invectives, I may 
expose myself to the like treatment." 
1 He means .^Sschines. 
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THE ORATION ON HALONNESUS. 



THE ABOUHENT. 

The occasion from which this Oration has received its title, was a dis- 
pute between Philip and the Athenians concerning the small island 
of Halonnesus, which lies off the coast of Thessalj, below the 
entrance to the Thermaic gulf. A group of small iBlands here, 
among which were also Sciathus, Scopelus, and Peparethus, belonged 
to Athens. Halonnesus, not long after the termination of the 
Phocian war, was taken by a pirate named Sostratus. He, haying 
given annoyanee to Philip, was expelled by that king from the 
island ; but Philip, instead of restoring it to the Athenians, kept it in 
his own hands. At this the Athenians took umbrage, and probably 
thought that Halonnesus being so near to Euboea, as well as to the 
other islands, it might be dangerous to leave it in Philip's possession. 
An embassy was sent to Macedonia, b. o. 843, to negotiate abont this, 
and also various other subjects of dispute which at that time existed, 
such as Amphipolis, Potidsea, and the afEkirs of the Chersonese. At 
the head of the embassy was Hegesippus, a friend of Demosthenes. 
The claims made by the Athenians were deemed by Philip so pre- 
posterous, that he rejected them at once, and dismissed the envoys. 
Soon after, he sent an embassy to Athens, with a letter written by 
himself, in which he pointed out tiie extravagance of their demands, 
but expressed his willingness to make certain concessions. With 
respect to Halonnesus, he contended that it had become his by con- 
quest, the Athenians having lost it, but offered to make them a 
present of the island. The letter was read in the assembly. All 
that we know of it is from the following speech, in which the orator 
comments on its various statements, and endeavours to show that 
Philip was in the wrong. The whole of the speech has not come 
down to us ; for it appears to have contained a resolution, moved by 
the orator, by way of reply to Philip. 

Most modern critics, following Libanius, have come to the opinion, that 
not Demosthenes, but Hegesippus, was the author of this Oration. 
The argument rests, not only upon the style of the Oration itself, 
which is beneath the general character of Demosthenes, but also on 
collateral circumstances, some of which will be noticed in the course 
of the notes. There is, indeed, good evidence that Demosthenes 
made a speech on the same question, and also that he took the same 
views upon it as Hegesippus, with whom he generally agreed in 
politics. This may account for the fact, that the only extant speech 
on the subject has been attributed to Demosthenes, when his own is 
lost. 

Men of Athens, never can we who maintain your rights in 
this assembly be deterred by the complaints of Philip from 
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advising you for the best. It would be monstrous, if our 
privilege on the hustings could be destroyed by his epistles. 
I will firsts men of Athens, go through the articles of Philip's 
letter; and then I will answer the statements of the am- 
bassadors. 

Philip begins about Halonnesus, saying, it belongs to him, 
but he gives it you. He denies your claim to restitution, as 
lie neither took it from Athens, nor detains it from her. He 
addressed the like argument to us, on our embassy to Mace- 
don;^ that be had won the island &om pirates, and it was 
properly his own. It is not difficult to deprive him of this 
argument, by showing its fallacy. All pirates seizing places 
wrongfully, and fortifying themselves therein, make excur- 
sions to annoy other people. One who has chastised and 
vanquished the pirates surely cannot urge with reason, that 
what they robbed the owners of becomes his property. If 
you grant this, then, supposing that pirates seized a place in 
Attica,^ or Lemnos, or Imbrus, or Scyrus, and some persons 
dislodged the pirates, what is to prevent that place where the 
pirates were, and which belonged to us, from instantly 
becoming their property who chastised the pirates ? Philip 
is not ignorant of the injustice of this plea; he knows it 
better than any one; but he expects you will be cajoled by a 
set of men, who, having imdertaken to manage things here as 
he desires, are performing that service now. Moreover, he 
cannot fail to see, that under either title, whichever you 
adopt, you will have the island, whether it be given, or 
given back.* Why then is it material to him, not to use 

^ This tends to prove that Hegesippus was the speaker. For he con- 
ducted the embassy referred to, and Demosthenes did not accompany 
him. 

' The example put by the orator carries the argument no further, 
looking on it as a question of international law. The right of the new 
conqueror might depend on the length of time since the first conquest, 
or any other circumstances, showing an acquiescence therein by the 
original owner. If France now were to take Gibraltar from England, 
this would afford no casus belli for Spain against France. No doubt 
the general argument here rests on the piratical character of the first 
seizure. And yet a successful robber becomes a conqueror after a 
certain lapse of time. 

^ This passage is relied on by Weiske as a proof that Demosthenes 
made the speech ; because it is an undoubted fact, that Demosthenes was 
ridiculed by ^Eschines and others for the distinction which he drew 



the just iteaw tad icstare it to jooy but to we the imjoflt;, 
and make it a iHreseitt 1 His dbjeei vt^ not to ehaige it to ' 
you as au ob]i%ati(»iy (for such an obligation would be lidicH- 
lous,) but to dic^Iaj to all Greece that the Athenians are glad 
to receiTe their maritime dependeneiefi from the Maeedonian. 
This you must not allow, men of Athene 

When he says that he wishes to submit to arbitration on 
these questions, he oolj mocks you, in asking Athenians to 
refer a dispute with a man of Pella concertung their title to 
the islands. And besides, if your power, whioh delivered 
Greece, is imable to preserve your maritime dcmiinion, and 
the judges to whom you refer, and with whom the award 
rests, preserve it for you, suj^)06ing I^iilip does not corrupt 
them; do you not confessedly, by taking such course, re- 
nounce all possessions on the continent, and demonstrate to 
the world that you will not contend with him for any, when 
even for possessions on the sea, where you consider yoxur 
strength lies, you contend not by arms, but litigation ? 

Further, he says he has sent commisaonerB here to settle a 
Judicial treaty/ to be in force not after ratification in yom: 

between the giving and tlie gimng badk of the island. It proves veiy 
little, in my opinion. The aigoment here used most have occurred to 
any orator who spoke on the same side of the question, and was doubt- 
less urged both by Hegesippus and Demosthenes. It is far from being 
a captious quibble. Daily it happens that men refuse te take as a gift 
what they claim as a right. But with nations this is a more important 
matter than with individuals : what is pride in the one case^ is policy 
in the other. The point was first made by Philip himself. If he was so 
anxious about the distinction, the question naturally arose, why was he 
B0 1 and the reason was not diflGicult to see. 

^ Arrangements (called (n^fA$o7ia) were sometimes made between 
diflferent countries, for the administration of justice between their 
. respective people. These arrangements would embrace certain general 
principles of jurisprudence, according to which any dispute between a 
native and an alien should be determined by the tribunal of either 
country ; the complainant always seeking justice in the court of his 
adversary's domicile. Thus, supposing such a legal tariff to be agreed 
npoa between Athens and Philip, an Athenian having a complaint 
against one of his subjects would prefer his suit in Macedonia, but 
the judge must decide the cause not entirely by Macedonian law, but m 
accordance with the articles of the compact ; and conversely if a Mace- 
donian were the plaintiff. For further information see title Symbolon 
in the Archaeological Dictionaiy. The argument of the orator here is 
somewhat captious. How the proposed arrangement conld affect the 
claim of Athens to Potidaea, does not appear. Philip's letter indeed 
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courts as the law commands, but after reference to him; 
giving an appeal to himself from your judgment. He wishes 
to get this advantage of you^ and procure an admission in 
the treaty, that you make no complaint for his aggressions on 
Potidsea, but confirm the lawfulness both of his taking and 
holding it . Yet the Athenians who dwelt in Potidaea, whilst 
they were not at war, but in alliance with Philip, and not- 
withstanding the oath which Philip swore to the inhabitants 
of Potidsea, were deprived by him of their property. I say, 
he wishes to get your absolute acknowledgment, that you 
complain not of these wrongful acts, nor deem yourselves 
injured. That there is no need of a judicial treaty between 
Athens and Macedonia^ past times may suffice to show. 
Neither Amyntas, Philip's fether, nor any other kings of 
Macedon, ever had such a contract with our state ; although 
the intercourse between us was formerly greater than it is 
now : for Macedonia was dependent on us, and paid us 
tribute,r and we then resorted to their ports, and they to ours, 
more frequently than now, and there were not the monthly 
sittings punctually held, as at present, for mercantile causes,* 
dispensing with the necessity of a law-treaty between such 
distant countries. Though nothing of the sort then existed, 
it was not requisite to make a treaty, so that people should 
sail from Macedonia to Athens for justice, or Athenians to 
Macedonia : we obtained redress by their laws and they by 
ours. Be assured, therefore, these articles are drawn for an 
admission that you have no further pretence for claiming 
Potidsea. 

might have thrown some light on the qnestion. It is not improbable 
that Potidaea may have been named for the seat of Macedonian jurisdic- 
tion, as being more convenient for the trial of international causes than 
Pella, or any inland town. Athens then, agreeing to the arrangement, 
might be said to have acknowledged Philip's right. 

^ We have seen a similar boast in the third Olynthiac. But neither of 
the statements is to be understood as strictly true. While the kings of 
Macedonia possessed no towns on the coasts they (no doubt) submitted 
to the maritime supremacy of Athens, and paid harbour dues and tolls, 
which might be called tribute in loose language. Or it may be a mere 
oratorical flourish, for which the dependency of the maritime towns and 
the friendly relations between Athens and Macedonia afforded some 
colour. 

' The sittings here alluded to had not very long been established. 
They were held in the six winter months for the speedy trial of mer- 
4santile suits. 
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As to pimtes, you ought jointly, he says, you and him« 
sel^ to guard the sea against these depredators : but he really 
asks to be introduced by us to maritime power, for you to 
confess that you are unable even to keep guard of the sea 
-without Philip, and further for the priyilege to be granted 
him of sailing about and touching at the idands, under the 
pretence of watching pirates, so that he may corrupt the 
islanders and seduce them from you ; and b^des restoring 
to Thasus^ by means of your conmianders the exiles whom 
he harboured, he designs to gain oyer the other islands, by 
sending his agents to sail with your commanders on the joint 
protective service. And yet some persons deny that he wants 
the sea. But, without any want, he is equipping galleys, 
building docks, seeking to send out armaments and incur no 
trifling expense for maritime enterprises on which he sets no 
value.^ 

Do you think, then, Athenians, that Philip would ask you 
to make these concessions, if he dUid not despise you, and rely 
on the men whom he has chosen to be his friends here ? men 
who are not ashamed to live for Philip and not for their coim- 
try, and think they carry homo his presents, when all at home 
they sell ! 

Concerning the peace, which the ambassadors sent by him' 
permitted us to amend, because we made an amendment, 
which all mankind allow to be just, that each party should 
hold his own, he denies that he gave the permission, or that 
his ambassadors so stated to you; doubtless, having been 
instructed by his friends here, that you remember not what is 
said before the people. This, however, of all things it is im- 
possible for you to forget; sincQ it was in the same assembly 

^ Tha^us is an island off the coast of Thrace opposite the mouth 
of the Nestus. It was celebrated for its wine, and also for its marble 
quarries and mines. The gold mines on the adjacent continent be 
longed to the Tbasians, when they were seized by Philip. The island, 
haying been wrested from the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war, was 
afterwards recovered, and at this time they kept a garrison in it. 

* So Jacobs : das ihm sogleichgiiUig UL And &i8ke so explains it 
in his index. The irony is of course continued. Pabst, however, contends 
that this is wrong, and takes the more ordinary construction of the 
words: toorauf er den groMten Werth legL 

' This Macedonian embassy preceded the one from Athens, which 
Hegesippus conducted, and which conveyed the Athenian proposals for 
the amendment of the treaty. 
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that Ilis ambassadioce addzessed you, and ihsi the decree was 
drawn ; and so it m not possible, as idie words had just beea 
8|>oken and tin decsree was in£^ant3y read, that you could 
ImTe passed a resolntaon whidi misrepresented the ambasr 
suiors. Wberelm, tbie diarge in his letter is not against 
me, but against yoo, that you sent » decree in answer to 
something which yon never heard. And the ambassadors 
lik^mselTeSy whom ihe decree mkrepresented, when you read 
them your answer and invited ihem to partake your hos- 
pitality, ventured not to joome forward and say, " You mis- 
represent us, Athenians, and make us to have stated what 
we never did," but went their way in silence. 

I widbi, men of Athens, {as Python,* who was then ambas- 
sador, obtained credit with you for his address,) to remind 
you of Ihe very words which he ^oke. I am sure you will 
remember them; they were exactly like what Philip has now 
written. While he complained of us who decry Philip, he 
foimd fault with you also, that notwithstanding his intentions 
to serve you, his preference of your ftiendship to that of any 
of the Greeks, you oppose him yourselves, and listen to 
slanderers who aSk him for money and abuse him : that by 
such language — ^when people report that he was calumniated, 
and you listened to it-— his feelings are altered, finding him- 
self mistrusted by those whcrni he had purposed to befriend. 
He therefore advised ihe public speakers not to disparage 
the peace, for it were better not to break peace; but if there 
were aught amiss in the articles, to rectify it, as Philip would 
concur in any resolution of yours. Should they persist in 
slander, without propoang anything themselves, by which 
the peace might stand and Philip cease to be suspected, yon 
ought not (he said) to attend to such persons. 

You heard and Approved these statements, and said that 
Python's argument was just And just it was. But he 

1 Pjthon ef Byzantinxn, who was an able speaker and diplomatist, and 
employed with great advantage by Philip in his negotiations with other 
states. Demosth^ieB seems to have been the only man who coald cope 
with him, and boasti in his speech on the Crown, that on one occasion 
he redaced him to «ilence in the presence of a multitnde of ambassadors. 
Perhaps it was on the embassy here referred to ; or it might be on that 
Which gave occasion to the second Philippic. It is probable, but not 
certain, that tiiifl was the same Python wiio miffdeied Ootys, king of 
Thrace. 



made those statemeiits, not tbat any articles might be can- 
celled, Tdiich were advantageoos to Philip, afid for ihe insert 
tion of Tdiioh he had q)^it large sums of money, bitt at the 
suggestion of his instructors here, wtio thot^ht no maai, 
would moTe tmylMng counter to the <iecree of Philocrates, 
which lost Amphipolis. I, men of Athens, ha^re never darod 
to make an unlawful motion, but I made one oontraTenii^ 
the decree of Philoorates, which was unlawfiil, as I will show. 
The decree of Philocrates, a<5cording to which you lost Am- 
phipoHs, ran counter to the forma: decrees, through which 
you acquired that territory. Therefore that decree of Philo- 
crates was unlawful, and it was imposdble for the author of 
a legal motion to move in accordance with an unlawful 
decree. But moving in accordance with those former decrees^ 
which were lawful and preserved your territory, I moved a 
lawful resolution, and convicted Philip of deceiving you, and 
desiring, not to amend the peace, but to bring your honest 
counsellors into discredit. 

That he then allowed the amendment and now denies it, 
you all know. But he says Amphipolis belongs to him, 
because you declared it to be his, when yon resolved he 
should keep what he held.* You did indeed pass that reso- 
lution, but not that Amphipolis should be his : for it is 
possible to hold the property of another, and all holders hold 
not their own. Many possess what belongs to others; there- 
fore this sophistry of his is absurd. And he remembers the 
decree of Philocrates, but has forgotten the letter which he 
sent you when he was besieging Amphipolis, in which he 
acknowledged that Amphipolis was yours; for he promised 
after its reduction to restore it to Athens, as it belonged to 
her, and not to the holders. So they, it seems, who occupied 
Amphipolis before Philip's conquest, held the domain of 
Athenians, but, since PhiHp has conquered it, he holds not 
ihe domain of Athenians, but his own. Olyntiius too, Apol- 
lofnia and Pallene, belong to him, not by usurpation, but in 
his own right. Think you he studies in all his despatches to 
you, to show himself by word and deed an observer of what 

^ The trestj had ifor ilig bauB the principle of the tiU possidetis, to 
adopt the expression of modern diplomat^. According to the true 
oonstraction of this, ' Amphipolis woiild belong to Phili|)^ and tha 
reasoning of the <eraltor is nnsonnd. Bat no djaSbt, m the whole a£5uv 
of Amphipolis, and the peace also, Philip overreached the Athenians. 
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the world calls justice, or rather has he set it at defiance, when 
a land, which the Greeks and the Persian monarch have 
voted and acknowledged to be yours, he asserts to be not 
yours, but his own 1 

As to the other amendment which you made in the articles, 
that the Greeks not included in the peace should be free 
and independent, and, if any one attacked them, should be 
succoured by all parties to the treaty, you deeming it equi- 
table and righteous, that not only we and our allies, and 
Philip and his allies, should enjoy the peace, while those who 
were neither om: aUies nor Philip's were exposed, and might 
be oppressed by the powerful, but that they also should have 
security by your peace, and we should lay down our arms and 
enjoy peace in reality ; although he confesses in the letter, as 
you hear, that this amendment is just, and that he allows it, 
he has laken their town from the Pheraeans and put a 
garrison in the citadel, doubtless to make them independent ; 
he marches against Ambracia,' bursts into three Cassopian^ 
cities, Pandosia, Bucheta, and Elatea, colonies of Elis, after 
ravaging their territories, and gives them in vassalage to his 
kinsman Alexander. Proofs how much he desires the freedom 
and independence of Greece 1 

Eespecting his continual promises of doing you important 
service, he says that I misrepresent and slander him to the 
Greeks ; for he never promised you anything. So impudent 
is this man, who has written in a letter, which is now in the 
senate-house, (when he declared he would silence us his 
opponents if the peace were made,) that he would confer on 
you such an obligation as, were he sure of the peace, he 
would instantly communicate ; implying that these favours, 
intended for us in the event of peace, were ready and pro- 

^ Philip's expedition against Ambraeia followed the campaign in 
Epirus, which took place in b.c. 843. His designs against Ambraeia were 
defeated by the exertions of the Athenians, who formed a league again&i 
him, and sent troops to assist the Ambracians. Demosthenes in the 
third Philippic speaks of an embassy, in which both himself, and 
Hegesippus were engaged, which had the effect of stopping Philip's 
invasion of Ambraeia and Peloponnesus. 

2 Cassopia is a district of Epirus, which Philip invaded blc. 843, and 
added to the kingdom of Alexander his brother-in-law, between whom 
and Philip's uncle, Arymbas, the province of Epirus was divided. The 
Cassopian Elatea must not be confounded with the Phoolan. 
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vided. After the peace was made^ the good things intended 
for us all vanished, and among the Greeks has been wrought 
such ruin as you have seen. In his present letter he pro- 
mises you^ that if you will trust his Mends and advocateie^ 
and punish us who slander him to the people, he will greatly 
serve you* Such^ however, will be the character of his 
service; he will not return you your own, for he claims it 
himself; nor will his grants be in this part of the world, for 
fear of offending the Greeks: but I suppose some other 
land and locality will be found, where his gifts may take 
effect. 

As to the places which he has taken during the peace, 
taken from you in contempt of the treaty and violation of 
its terms, since he has nothing to urge, but stands convicted 
of injustice, he offers to submit to a &ir and impartial tri- 
bunal, on a question which, of all others, requires no arbitra- 
tion, for the number of days determines it. We all know 
the month and the day when the peace was concluded. As 
surely do we know in what month and on what day Ser- 
riimi, Ergisce, and the Sacred Moimt^ were taken. These 
transactions are not so obscure; they need no trial; it 
is notorious to all, which monlli was the earlier, that in 
which the peace was signed, or that in which the places were 
captured. 

He says also that he has returned all our prisoners who 
were taken in war. Yet in the case of that Carystian,^ the 
friend of our state, for whom you sent three embassies to 
demand his liberty, Philip was so anxious to oblige you that 
he killed the man, and would not even suffer him to be taken 
up for burial. 

It is worth while to examine what he writes to you abou^ 

1 These were places in Thiaoe, taken by Philip from Cersobleptee. 

' Carystns is a town of Eubcea. The Proxenus, or public friend of a 
foreign state^ was one who protected its interests in his own coontiy, 
performing daties not mdike that of a modem consul. A relation of 
mutual hospitality subnsted (as the word imports) between him and the 
citizens of the friendly state; and he was expected to entertain the 
ambassadors^ or any persons who came on public business. (See title 
Hoapitium, Arch. Diet) We have no word by which Proxenus can be 
translated ; nor ainy indeed which expresses the double relation of host 
and gtiest, as (cyof and ho8pe$ do. In German we have £ltaat8g€U^ 
freund. 

VOL. I. H 
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the ObeiBonese, and likewise to aaseertaln what his coiikduc^ 
is. All the district beyond Agara,^ as if it were his own, 
and belonged not to you, he hm given into the posseeh 
<«on of ApoUonides tite Caxdiaa. Yet the boundary of 
the Oier^onese is not Agora, bnt the altar €i Terminal 
Jupiter, whidii is between Ptekuxn and Leisoe-Acte, where 
"die canal was to be cot tbrou^ the Oh^'soneBe, as ihe 
inscription on the altar of T^nx^ial Jupiter diowd. Mark 
tlie words i—* 

Hiis holy altar hnilt by natire hands, 
'Twizt Pteleum and the Chalky Beach it stands, 
Staods for the limit of their jost doBUoas, 
The gnardian He who in Olyn^pus xeigna. 

This.* territory, large bs most of ypa know it to^be, he 
claims : part he eigoys himself part he has giTen to others, 
and so he reduces all yoar property into his possession. 
And not only does he appropriate the countiy beyond Agora, 
but also with reference to the Oardians, 'who dwell on this 
fflde Agora, he writes in his present letter, that if you have 
any difference with the Cardians, (who dwell in your domi- 
nions,) you must refer it to arbitration. They have a 
difference with you ; see if it is about a small matter. They 
say, the land they inhabit belongs to them, not to you; that 
yomrs are mere occupations in a foreign country, theirs are 
possessions in their own; and that your fellow-citizen, Cal- 
iippus of Pfleania,* alleged this in a decree. And here tbey 
are right; he did so allege, and, on my indicting him for an 
unlawful measure, you acquitted him; and thus he has 
caused yom: title to the land to be contested. But if you 
could bring yourselves to refer this dispute with the Cardians, 
whether the land be youra or theirs, why should not the 

^ 7his was a place in tiie Chersonese, the whole of whieh, except 
Cardia, belonged to Athens. The orator contends, that the boundary 
<if the Chersonese was a line drawn across the isthmns from Pteleum to 
Lence-Acte, the latter of whidi places was probably named from the 
white cliffis on the beach. In the centre of this Ime was erected the 
altar, which anciently separated the boundaries of those towns. Agora 
was within the line. For farther information «oncemxQg Uie Chersonese, 
see the foUowing oration, and Appendix III. 

' Pseania is one of the townships, ^flOl, into which Attica was divided. 
lAbanius says, it was Hegesippus who piefeired this indictment against 
Callippus. 



other people of the Chersonese be dealt with on the same 
principle ? His treatment of you is so insolent, that he says, 
if the Cardians wiU not submit to arbitration, he wiU compel 
them, as if you nfere unable even to oossopd Cardkms to do 
you justice. As you are imable, he says he will himself 
compel them. Don't you really find him a great benefactor? 
And some men have declared this epistle to be well written; 
men who are fer more deserving of your detestation than 
Philip. He, by constant opposition to you, acquires honour 
and Kignal advantage forj himself : Athenians who esihibit 
zeal, not for their country, but for Philip, are wretches that 
ought to be exterminated by you, if you carry your brains in 
your temples, and not trodden down in your heels.^ 

It now remains, that to this well-drawn epistle and the 
speeches of the ambassadors I propose an answer, which in 
my opinion is just and expedient for Athens. 

^ LlbaniuB censures the eoarsenesB of this expression, -and contends 
that Demosthenes nerer conkl have used it. Weiske thinks differently, 
and quotes the examples df coarse language adduced against his xItbI by 
^schines. (Or. cont. CtM.) Libuiius, however, thinks that the whole 
style of this oration is bttieath the Demosthenic duutaoter. The reader 
must form his own opinion. It has been reouaked, both by Photius 
and Dr. Johnson, that there may be mudi difierenee between the best 
and the worst productions of an anthor. Yet there is in most good 
authors a general diaiacter, by which these who are fitmUiar with them 
may form a judgment of what is genuine. 
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THE ORATION ON THE CHERSONESE. 
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The Athenians had Bent a body of citizens, commanded by Diopithes, 
to receive allotments of land in the Chersonese, and at the same 
time to protect the interests of Athens by acting as an army of 
observation. They soon fell into disputes with the Cardians about 
the limits of their territory. Philip, who at this time was engaged 
in a Thracian war, sent assistance to the Cardians ; but Diopithes, 
having collected a troop of mercenaries, kept the field successfully^ 
and, not content with acting en the defensive, carried the war 
into Thrace, assisted the enemies of Philip, and wrested from him 
some of his conquests. Philip, who, as we have seen in the last 
oration, had written before to the Athenians on the subject of Cardia, 
now wrote them a letter complaining of the conduct of Diopithes, 
charging them with an infringement of the peace. This letter arrived 
early in the summer of the year b.o. 842, and an assembly was imme- 
diately called to consider wlwt measures should be taken. The Mace« 
donian party were vehement in denouncing Diopithes, and urging his 
recal. Demosthenes, seeing that Athens, though nominally at peace 
with PMUp, was really defending herself against his aggressions, rose 
to justify Diopithes, insisted on the necessity, which he hftd so strongly 
urged in the first Philippic, of keeping a permanent force on the 
northern coast, and contended that the army of Diopithes should rather 
be reinforced, than recalled at a time when its presence was pecu- 
liarly necessary. He again warns his countrymen of impending 
danger, and points out the measures which, as men of spirit and 
prudence, they ought to pursue. 

This oration is full of good sense and manly eloquence. It had the 
success which it deserved. Diopithes was continued in his com- 
mand ; and the' exertions of Athens in the next few years had the 
effect of preserving the Chersonese and the Bosphorus. 

Diopithes was father to Menander, the celebrated comic poet, whose 
plays have been copied by Terence. 

For further information on the subject of the Chersonese, see Appendix 
III. to this volume. 

It were just, men of Athens, that the orators in your assem- 
bly should make no speeches to gratify either friendship or 
malice, but every one declare what he considers for the best, 
especially when you are deliberating on public measures of 
importance. However, since there are persons who are 
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impelled to address you from factious motives, or others vrhiotx \ 
I cannot name, it becomes yon, Athenians, the majority, ^ 
laying all else aside, to determine and to do what you find 
beneficial to the state. The serious question here is, the 
position of the Chersonese, and the campaign in Thrace^ 
which Philip has now for upwards of ten months been 
carrying on; yet most of the speeches have been about 
Diopithes, his qpnduct and designs. It seems to me, that on 
a charge against any of these men, whom according to the 
laws you may punidi when you please, it is in your option ■ 
either to proceed immediately or at a later time, and need- 
less for me, or for any one, to argue the point strongly : but 
for the defence of our dominions, which Philip, our standing 
enemy, and now iu 'great force about the Hellespont, is 
making haste to conquer, and, if "vre are once too late, we 
shall never recover, our duty is to consult and prepare with 
the utmost speed, and not for clamours and charges about 
other matters to run oflf from this. 

I wonder at many things which are commonly said here^ 
but I have been particularly surprised, Athenians, at what 
I lately heard a man declare in the Council,^ that a states- 
man's advice should be, either to make war decidedly, or to 
observe the peace. True; if Philip keeps quiet, neither 
holding any of our territories contrary to the treaty, nor 
packing a world of enemies against us, there is nothing to 
say : peace we must absolutely observe, and I see every 
readiness on your part. But if the conditions of the peace, 
which we swore to, are recorded and open to inspection; if it 
appears that from the beginning, (before Diopithes and the# 
settlers,* who are accused as authors of the war, ever sailed/ 
from Athens,) Philip has robbed us of divers territories, o^ 
which you still complain in these unrepealed resolutions, and 
has been all along incessantly gathering the spoil of other 
nations, Greek and barbarian, for the materials of an attack 
upon you, what mean they by saying we must have war or 

1 The Council or Senate of Five Hundred, of which Demosthenes 
became a member when he was thirty-six years of age. 

^ The settlers called jcXijpoDxot were citizens sent out to receive parcels 
of land in some country dependent on Athens, but who still retained 
rights of Athenian citizenship, whether or not they permanently resided 
abroad. The word signifies " allotment-holders," or "allottees of lands," 
Jacobs : die Anaiedler. 
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poaoe? We have no choice in the matter: there remains 
but one most just and necessary course, which these men. 
. porposely overlook. What is it? To defend ourselves 
\ against an aggressor. Unless indeed they mean, that, so long 
as Philip keeps aloof £rom Attica and Piraeus, he neither 
wrongs yon nor commits hoi^dlity.* But if they put our 
ri^ts on this principle, and so define the peace, hesides that 
the argument is iniquitous, monstrous, ai^d perilous for 
', Athens, as I imagine is evident to aU, it happens also to be 
inconsistent with their complaint against Diopithes. For 
why, I wonder, should we give Philip licence to do what he 
pl^ises, provided he abstain from Attica, while Diopithes is 
not suffered even to assist the Thracians, without our saying 
that he makes war? Here, it wiU be granted, they are shown 
in the wrcHig : but the mercenaries make sad work ravaging 
the Hellespontine coast, and Diopithes has no right to detain 
vessels, and we must not allow him ! Well ; be it so ! I am 
content. Yet I think, if they really give this counsel m. 
good ftdth, as their object is to disband a force in your 
service, while they denounce the general who maintains it, 
they ought likewise to show tliat Philip's army will be dis- 
banded if you follow their advice. Otherwise, observe, they 
just bring the country into the same way,, through which all 
our past measures have miscarried.* For you surely know, 
that by nothing in the world has Philip beaten us so much, as 
by being earlier in his operations. He with an army always 
attending him, knowing his own designs, pounces on whom 
he pleases in a moment :^ we, when we hear that something 

^ Philip soaght to conquer Athens in Thrace, as Napoleon to conquer 
England in l^jpi or Portugal. And we shall find that precisely the 
same arguments were used in our Parliament^ to show the necessity of 
continuing the French war, which Demosthenes here urges to alarm the 
Athenians against Philip. 

' I follow the common reading 'MkuXw, The explanation which 
Schaefer gives of his own reading does not satisfy me. 

3 More closely, "is upon the enemy, whom he pleases to attack, in a 
moment.'' Francis: ''surprises upon the instant whom he thinks 
proper to destroy;" which is not bad, except for the last two words. 
Leland is too wide : "can in a moment strike the blow where he 
pleases.'' Jacobs is good: steht augenblicHick Jedem gegeniiber, den er 
cmgreifen wUL Compare Virgil, Qeorgic IIL 

Hosti 
Ante expectatum positis stat in agmine oastria. 
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J8 going on, b^gin to bustle and prepara Methinhi th« 
result is, that he yerj quietlj securee what he goe& for; wei 
arriTe too late^ and have incimred all the eizpense for nothings 
Our enmity and oiixr hostile intention we manilaBt, and get 
the disgrace of nuffimg the^time for aetion. 

Then be sure^ Athenian^ How, that i^ the rest is talk and 
pretence, the r«d aim and coatnyance is^ that while you re* 
main at home, and Hbe country has no foroe abroad, Philip 
may accompli^ what he pleases withoiat intwruption. Firs^ 
consider what is actually going cnoi. liulip is staying with » 
large army in Thraee, and seii^ng f^ reinforcements, as eye- 
witnesses report, from Hifeteedonia and Thessaly. Now, should 
&e wait for the trade-winds, and then mar(^ to the siege of 
Byzantium,^ think ye the Byzantines wouM persist in the!]? 
present folly, and would not inyite you and implore your 
assistance? I don't believe it. No; they wiU receive any 
people, even those they distrust more than "as, sooner than 
surrender their city to Fhilip; nalsss indeed he is before-^ 
hand with them and captiures it. If then we are unable to 
sail northwards, and thero be no help at hand, noising can 
prevent their desftruetion. Well! the men are in&ttuated and* 
besotted. Very likely; yet they must be rescued for all 
that, because it is good for Athens. And this also is not 
clear to us, that he will not attack the Chersonese : nay, if 
we may judge fi:<Ma& the letter which he sent us, he says he 
will chastise the people in the Chersonese. Hien if the' 
present army be kept on foot, it wiU be able to defend that 
country, and attack some of Philip's dominions; but if it be 
once disbanded, what shall we do, if he march against the 
- Chersonese 1 Try Diopithes, I suppose. And how will our 
Aifeirs be bettered ? But we shall send suocoiu* from Athens. 
And suppose the winds prevent us ? Oh, but he won't come ! 
And who will insure that 9 Do you mark and consider, men 
of Athens, the approaching season of the year, against which 
certain persons de»re to get the Hellespont clear of you, and 
deliver it up to Philip I Suppose he should leave Thrace, 

^ Athens and Byamtivm had not been on good terms since the Social 
war. Even at this period the Byzantines looked with more suspicion 
«p<»i the Athenians than on Philip. Yet less than a year elapsed before 
iie predictions of Demosthenes were fulfilled. Athens was in alliance 
with Byzantium, and defending her successfully against Philip. 
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and without going near Ghersonesus or Byzantium, (I beg 
you also to consider this,) he should invade Chalcis or 
Jdegaia, as he lately did Oreus,^ think ^ou it is better to 
resist him here and suffer the war to approach Attica, or to 
find employment for him yonder ? I thiuk the last. 

With such £stcts and arguments before you, so far from dis* 
paraging and seeking to disband this army^ which Diopithes 
is endeavouring to organize for Athens^ you ought yourselves 
to provide an additional one, to support him with money 
and other friendly cooperation. For if Philip were asked, 
" Which would you prefer, that these soldiers of Diopithes, 
whatever be their character, (I dispute not about that,) 
should thrive and have credit at Athens, and be reinforced 
with the assistance of the state, or that they should be dis- 
persed and destroyed at the instance of odumniators and 
accusers?" — I think he would say, the latter. And what 
Philip would pray to the gods for, certain persons among us 
are^bringing about / and after this you ask how the state is 
ruined I 

I. wish, therefore, to examine with freedom our present 
affairs, to consider how we are dealing with them, and what 
we are ourselves about We like not to contribute money, 
we dare not take the field, we cannot abstain from the public 
fimds, we neither give supplies to Diopithes nor approve 
what he finds for himself, but grumble and inquire how ho 
got them, and what he intends, to do, and the like ; and yet, 
fiiough thus disposed, we are not willing to mind our own 
business, but with our mouths applaud those who speak 
worthily of the state, whilst in action we cooperate with their 
adversaries. You like always to ask the speaker — ^Whafc 
must we do ? I will ask you this — ^What must I say ? For 
if you will neither contribute, nor take the field, nor abstain 
from the public fimds, nor give supplies to Diopithes, nor let 
alone what he finds for himself, nor be content to mind your 
own business, I have nothing to say. If to these men, so 
prompt to accuse and calumniate, you already give such a 
licence, as to hear them complain by anticipation of projects 
which they impute to Diopitiies, what can one say ] 

^ OreuB of Euboea was betrayed to Philip not long before this time^ 
as explained in the third Philippic The designs of Philip on Megara 
were baffled. 
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. But the probable e£fect of such conduct some of you 
should hear. I -will speak frankly; mdeed, I could not 
gpeak otherwise. All the generals who have ever sailed from 
Athens, (or let me sufifer any penalty,) take money from Chians, 
from Erythreeans,' from whom they severally can, I mean 
from the people who dwell in Asia. Those who have one or 
two galleys take less, those who have a greater fleet, more. 
And the givers give not, either the small or the larger sums» 
for nothing, (they are not so mad,) but by way of bargain, 
that the merchants who leave their harbours may not be 
wronged or plundered, that their vessels may be convoyed, or 
the like. They say they give benevolences:' that is the 
name of the presents. And so Diopithes, having an army, 
is well aware that all these people will give money : for how 
else do you suppose, that a man who has received nothing 
from you, and has nothing of his own to pay withal, can 
maintain his troops? From the skies) Impossible. He 
goes on with what he collects, begs, or borrows. Therefore 
they, who accuse him before you, in effect warn all people to 
give him nothing, as being sure to be pimished for his inten- 
tions, much more for his acts, either as principal or auxiliary. 
Hence their clamours — he is preparing a si^ ! he is 
giving up the Greeks I So concerned are many of these 
persons for the Asiatiq Greeks : perhaps quicker to feel for 
strangers than for their coimtry. And this is the meaning 
of our sending another general to the Hellespont.' Why, if 
Diopithes commits outrage and detains vessels, a small, very 
small summons, men of Athens, can stop it aU; and the 
laws prescribe this, to impeach the guilty parties, but not to 
watch them ourselves at a great expense and with a large 
navy, for that were the extreme of madness. Against our 
enemies, whom we cannot bring under the laws, it is right 

^ Erythrse is a city of Asia Kinor. 

' It is singular that the same name should be given so many cen- 
turies after to the illegal contributions which were extorted by some of 
our English kings from their subjects, under the pretence of their being 
voluntary gifts. Edward the Fourth and Henry the Seyenth were most 
oppressiye in this way. 

' The argument is — This is what my opponents mean by recom* 
mending, that another general . should be sent to supersede and send 
back Diopithes. Such a course is wholly unnecessary, for you can 
Bommon lum home by an order of state. 
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god needM to maintatn troops, and despatoli a &et, and con- 
tribute money; but a^nst ourselyes a decree^ an impeach-: 
ment, the state-galley/ are soffieient. Thus would men of 
dificreticm act; mali^xHuit and miachie<?oi]s politicians would 
proceed as these d<x And that certain of these men are thus 
disposed, bad thotigh it be, m not the worst For you of the 
assembly are so Bnnded now, that if any one comes forward 
and say^ that Diopithes is ^he author of all your misfor- 
tunes, or Chares, or Aristqphon, or what citizen he likes to 
name, you instantly assent and shout approbation; but if 
one rise» to speak the truth — ^Athenians, you are trifling ; of 
aill these misfortunes and troubles Philip is the cause ; had 
he only kept quiet, tt« state would have had no trouble — ^you 
are unable to contradict these statements, yet, methinks, you 
are annoyed, and tofA as if something were lost. The reason 
is — and pray allow me, when I speak for the best, to speak 
freely — certain statesmen have long since got you to be 
severe and terrible in tiie assemblies, in warlike preparations 
feeble and contemptible. If the party bkmed be one whom 
you are certain to find within your reach, you say aye, and 
are content r but if one be accused, whom you cannot punish 
without yanquishing him by arms, you appear confounded 
and pained at the exposure. It ought, Atiienians, to have 
been the reverse; your statesmen should have accustomed. 
70U to be miM and merciful in the assembly, since there 
your dealings are with dtizens and allies; in warlike prepara- 
tions they ^uld have shown you to be terrible and severe, 
since in them the contest is with adversaries and foes. But 
by excessive coaxing and humouring they have brought you 
to such a condition, that in the assembly you give yourselves 
airs and are flattered at hearing nothing but compliments, 
whilst in your measures and proceedings you are putting* 
everything to hazard. 

By Jupiter ! suppose the Greeks called you to account for 
the opportunities which you have indolently lost, and asked 
you, saying, " Men of Athens, you send us ambassadors on 
every occasion, and assert that Philip is plotting against us 

- 1 The Paralus, or the SiUaminia; which were employed for state pur- 
poses, and sometimes to fetch home crimim^ to be tried or punished. 
Thus the Salaminia was despatched to bring Aleibiades back from 
Sicily. 
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and all t^ Greeks, aaid i^iat we s^cmfii take preeautioBs 
against ihe man, and more to tbe aame effect :' (we mast 
admit and adbiowledge it; fcr so we do :) ''and yet, ye 
-wretebedest of mankfnd, though Hiilp has been ten mon11» 
away^ and by i3ibteas and winter and wars prevented firom 
returning home, yon have neither liberated Euboaa, nor 
recoyered any of your domimons. He, on -^e contrary, 
whilst fyou were staying at home, at ^leistare, in health, (if 
men so acting may be called in health,) estabUshed two rulers 
in Euboea, one Mke a hostile l(»*tress o^^eeke Attica, one 
threatening Sciathus;^ and these mtisaaces you have neyer 
got rid of; not even thi» would ye attempt; you have sub-; 
mitted, left the road open, to him elearly, and made it n^uii- 
fest that, if he died a hundred times, you would stir never a 
step the more. Then wherefore send embassies and make ao* 
cusations and give us trouble ? " If they asked this^ what could 
we answer or say, men of Athens ? I really eannot tell. 

There are some persons indeed, who imagine they confiite 
the speaker by adking. What must we do t I eaiB give them 
a perfectly just and true answer — Do not what you ard now 
doing : however, I will enter into more fail detail; and I 
trust they will be as ready to act as to interro^te. Firsts 
men of Athens, you must be satisfied in your minds that 
Philip is at war with the republic, and has broken the peace; 
(pray cease reproaching one anotiler about this;) that he is 
ffl-disposed and hostile to all Athens, to her verj ground, and 
(I may say) to all her inhabitants, even tiiose who think they 
oblige him most Or let them look at Euthycrates and 
Lasthenes the Olynthians,' who &ncied themselves on the 
most friendly footing with him, but, since they betrayed their 
country, are sunk to the most abjeet state. But there is 
nothing that his wars and his schemes are directed against so 

^ Clitarchus was established in Eretria, which is opposite the coast of 
Athens ; Philistides in Oiens, which is in the iunt^ of Ikiboea. The 
klaad of Seiathns is a little above £iiboea> and off the Magneedan coast 
of Thessaly. As th& grotq> of islands, of whidfci Sedathns was one^ 
belonged to Athens, Orens waa a dangerous position, to be occupied by 
an enemy. 

• They betrayed (»ynthn§ to Philip, and went to reside aftenrarda a* 
kis court. But they were nnirersall^ scouted as tndton, and on theit 
eomplaining to Plulip, he said, the Ifaeedonlana wese a plainrspcdcen 
people, who called a spade a spade. 
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much, as our constitution; nothing in the' world is he so 
earnest to destroy. And this policy is in some sort natural 
for him. He knows perfectly, that even if he conquer every- 
thing else, he can hold nothing secure, while your democracy 
sublets j but on the occurrence of any reverse, (and many 
may happen to a man,) all who are now imder constraint will 
come and seek refuge with you. For you are not inclined 
yourselves to encroadi and usurp dominion; you are famous 
for checking the usurper or depriving him of his conquest; 
ever ready to molest the aspirants for empire, and vindicate 
the liberties of all people. He likes not that a free spiiit 
should proceed &om Athens, to watch the moments of his 
peril: fitr otherwise; nor is his reasoning weak or idle. 
First then, you must assume him for this reason to be an 
irreconcilable enemy of our constitution and democracy: 
without such conviction upon your minds, you will have no 
zeal for public duty. Secondly, you must be assiured that all 
his operations and contrivances are planned against our 
coxmtry, and, wherever he is resisted, the resistance will be for 
our benefit. None of you surely is so foolish, as to suppose 
that Philip covets those miseries* in Thrace, (for what else 
can one call Drongilus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, and the 
places which he is taking and conquering now 1) and to get 
them endures toils and winters and the extreme of danger, 
but covets not the Athenian harbours, and docks, and galleys, 
and silver-mines,* and revenues of such value ; and that he 
will suffer you to keep them, while for the sake of the barley 
and millet in Thracian caverns he winters in the midst of 
horrors.* Impossible. The object of that and every other 
enterprise is to become master here. What then is the 
duty of wise men ? With these assurances and convictions, 
to lay aside an indolence which is becoming outrageous and 
incurable, to pay contributions and to call upon your allies, 

1 I thougM it better to adhere to the original, which explains itself, 
than to use any such expression as " paltry villages," or ** bicoques/' or 
elmden Beaitzihumem, Jacobs has the simple Armseligkeiten, 

' The mines of Lanrium in Attica. See Appendix II. 
' ' The original fiapd0p^ signifies a pit, into which condemned crimi* 
nals were thrown at Athens. It is pretty much the same as if we were 
to speak of the black hole : and the horrors of Thrace would convey 
to an Athenian the same sort of idea as the horrors of Siberia to an 
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Gee to and provide for the contintiance of the present force, 
that, as Philip Ms a power ready to injure and enslave all 
the Greeks, so yon may have one ready to save and to suc- 
cour alL It is not possible with hasty levies to perform any 
effective service. Tou must have an army on foot, provide 
maintenance for it, and paymasters and commissaries, so 
ordering it that the strictest care shall be taken of your 
funds, and demand from those officers an account of the 
expenditure, from your general an account of the campaign* 
If ye so act and so resolve in earnest, you will compel PhSip 
to observe a just peace and abide in his own country, (the 
greatest of all blelkngs,) or you will fight him on equal 
terms. ^■ 

It may be thought, and truly enough, that these are 
affeirs of great expense and toil and trouble : yet only con- 
sider what the consequences to us must be, if we decline 
these measures, and you will find it is our interest to perform 
our duties cheerfully. Suppose some god would be your 
surety — for certainly no mortal could guarantee such an 
event — that, notwithstanding you kept quiet and abandoned 
everything, Philip would not attack you at last, yet, by 
Jupiter and all the gods, it were disgraceful, unworthy of 
yourselves, of the character of Athens and the deeds of your 
ancestors, for the sake of selfish ease to abandon the rest of 
Greece to servitude. For my own part, I would rather die 
than have given such coimsel; though, if another man 
advises it, and you are satisfied, well and good; make no 
resistance, abandon all. If however no man holds this 
opinion, if, on the contrary, we all foresee, that the more we 
let Philip conquer the more ruthless and powerful an enemy 
we shall find him, what subterfuge remains 1 what excuse for 
delay] Or when, Athenians, shall we be willing to perform 
our duty] Peradventure, when there is some necessity. But 
what may be called the necessity of freemen, is not only 
come, but past long ago : and surely you must deprecate that 
of slaves. What is the difference? To a freeman, the greatest 
necessity is shame for his proceedings; I know not what 
greater you can suggest : to a slave, stripes and bodily chas- 
tisement; abominable things ! too locking to mention! 

I would gladly enter into every particidar, and show how 
certain politicians abuse you ; but I confine myself to one« 
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When any qaeedon «.baixt Philip arises^ people start up and 
ixj, What a blescdi^ it is to be at peaoe 1 what a burden to 
maintain a large army! aettain persons wbh to plunder our 
treasury! — and mOTo to the same eflfeot; by which they 
ftmuse you^ and leav« him at leisure to do what he plea^ies. 
file result is, to you^ Athenians, ease and idleness for the 
pgresent, whidi, I fear, you may hereafter think dearly pur-^ 
diased; to these men, populirity and payment for their 
speedies. Methinks it is not you that need persuading to 
peaoe, who sit hare pacifically disposed; but the person who 
oommits hostilities : let him be pemiadedi and all is ready on 
your part. Burdensome we should deem, fiot what we expend 
for our deUverance, but what we shall suffer in case of our re^ 
fusal to do so. Plimder of the treasury should be prevented by 
a plan for its safe keeping, not by abandonment of our in- 
terests. But this renj thing makes me indignant, that somA 
of you, Athenians, are grieved at the thought of your trea- 
sury being robbed, lliough it depends on yourselves to keep 
it safe and to chastise the peculator, yet are not grieved at 
Philip's conduct, seiiring thus successively on every country 
in Greece, and seizing them for his designs upon you. 

What then is the reason, men of Athens, that while Philip 
is thus openly in arms, committing aggressions, capturing 
csities, none of these persons ever say that he is making war; 
but they denounce as authors of the war, whoever advises 
you to oppose him and prevent these losses ! I will explain. 
Their desire is, that any anger, which may be naturally excited 
by your sufferings in the war, may be turned upon your honest 
oounsellors, so that you may tiy them instead of resisting 
Philip, and they themselves be accusers instead of paying 
tibe penalty of their conduct. Such is the meaning of their 
assertion, that there is a war-party among you ; and such is 
the object of this present debate. I am indeed sure, that, 
before any Athenian moved a declaration of war, Philip had 
taken many of our possessions, and receaitly sent succour to 
Cardia. If however we choose to assume that he is not at 
war with us, it were extreme folly in him to convince us of 
our mistake. But when he marches to attack us, what shall 
we say ? He will assure us that he is not making war, as he 
assured the people of Oreus when his troops were in their 
eountry, as he assured the Pherseans before he assaulted theii' 
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^ivbUs, ftnd ifae Ofyv^Hbiaxts «t ^rst, untiL iie vas aetaalij in 
Hieir temtories «3th iiis army. Shall we then declare, that 
men who bidiisdeifflQdfMusel^^wsmaiceivarf Kso, wemuit 
i>e alaves : acduiig ebe remaiiis, if we neither resist nor are 
«Riffecodtol3e at^peaee. And rem6ml)er, yon have more at 
Btake ihua. o^gc peofile : Philip seeks not to sabdue, but to 
extirpate our city; He knows for oeirtain, jou will not 
43ubxnit to servitude; jou oould not if jcm would, being ac- 
customed to enxpire; and if you get Uie oppcMrtunity, ycm 
wUl be able to give him more annojanoe than all the rest of 
the world. 

You must therefore be convinced that this is a struggle 
for existence : these men who hatve sold themsdtves to PluBp 
you must execrate and cudgel to death; for it is impossible^ 
impossible to overcome your enemies abroad, until you have 
punished your enemies (his ministers) at home. Tb^ will be 
the stumbling-blo(^ that prevent yoor reaching ihe oihers,^ 
Why do you suppose Philip now insults you, (for to tiiis, in 
my opinion, his conduct amounts,) and Tdiile to other people, 
though he deceives them, he at least renders services, he is 
already threatening you % For example, the Thessalians by 
many benefits he seduced into their present SOTvitude : how 
he cheated the wretched Olynthians, first giving them Potidada 
and divers oth^ thii^, no man can describe : now he is 
enticing the 'Ihd)ans by givii:^ up to them Boeotia, and 
delivering them from a toilsome and vexatious war. Thus 
did each of these people grasp a certain advantage, but some 
of themliiave suffered what all the world know, others will 
suffer what may hereafter beM them. From you — all that 
has been taken I recount not : but in ih& very making of 
the peace, how have you been abused ! how defiled ! Of 
Phocis, Thermopylae places in Thrace, Doriscus, Serrium, 
Gersobleptes himself! Does he not now possess the city of 
Cardia and avow it ! Wherefore, I say, deals he thus mih 

> The word TpSfioKot is explained by "Wolf: " impedimentmn, sive 
lit Bcopulns in man, Bive TaQmn in tenft.** liclsnd translates the sen- 
tence: "else, while ire striioe on these, as so many obstacles, our 
enemies must necessarily prove superior to ns." This is both vague 
and weak. Auger avoids the simile. Fnuftds introdnces ** quicksands." 
Pabat : ea ist vnvermeidlick, daaa JRvr on «ie wie an KUppen amtasst, 
vnd dadurdi aufgehaJUn werdet. Jacobs: invmer teird durdi sie, 
wie dwrch FelaendeaAtutoaaa, SU9r Forigai»g g^iemmt werden. 
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other people, and not in the same manner with you? Because 
yours is the only state in which a privilege is allowed of 
speaking for the enemy, and an individual taking a bribe 
may safely address the assembly, though you have been 
robbed of your dominions. It was not safe at Olynthus to 
be Philip's advocate, unless the Olynthian commonalty had 
shared the advantage by possession of Potidsea : it was not 
safe in Thessaly to be Philip's advocate, unless the people of 
Thessaly had shared the advantage, by Philip's expelling 
their tyrants and restoring the Pylsean synod : it was not safe 
in Thebes, until he gave up Boeotia to them and destroyed 
the Phocians. Yet at Athens, though Philip has deprived 
you of Amphipolis and the Cardian territory, nay, is even 
making Euboea a fortress to curb us, and advancing to 
attack Byzantium,* it is safe to speak on Philip's behal£ 
Therefore of these men, some, from being poor, have be- 
come rapidly rich, from nameless and obscure, ha^ become 
honoured and distinguished; you have done the reverse, 
fallen from honour to obscurity, from wealth to poverty; 
for I deem the . riches of a state, allies, confidence, attach- 
ment, of all which you are desjbitute. And from your 
neglecting these matters and suffering them to be lost, Philip 
has grown prosperous and mighty, formidable to all the 
Oreeks and barbarians, whilst you are abject and forlorn, 
magnificent in the abundance of your market, but in pro- 
vision for actual need ridiculous. I observe however, that 
some of our orators take different thought for you and for 
themselves. You, they *say, should be quiet even under 
injustice; they cannot live in quiet among you themselves!, 
though no man injures them. 

Then some one steps forward and says, "Why, you won't 
move any resolution, or run any riskl;^ you are cowardly and 
faint-hearted." Let me say this : bold, brutal, and impudent 
I neither am nor wish to be; yet, methinks, I possess fkt 
more courage than your headstrong politicians. For a man 
who, neglecting the interest of the state, ^es, confiscates, 

^ Not that Philip had commenoed any operations against Byzantium, 
but from his march in that direction Demosthenes rightly conjectured 
that he had designs thereupon. 

' By subjecting yourself to a ypcupii mpat^fjuavf "indictment for 
Jiaving proposed an illegal decree;" and also to the general respon* 
sibiiity which a statesman incurred by advising important measures. 
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bribes, accuses, does not act firom any courage, Athenians; 
the popularity of his speeches and his measures serves for a 
pledge of security, and he is bold without danger. But one 
who acting for the best frequently opposes your wishes, who 
neyer sp^iks to flatter but always to benefit you, and 
adopts a line of policy in which more depends on fortune 
than on calculations, while he makes himself responsible to 
you for .both, this is a courageous man, aye, and a useful 
citizen is he; not they who for ephemeral pleasure have 
thrown away the main resources of the country; whom I am 
80 far from emulating or esteeming as worthy citizens of 
Athens, that if I were asked to declare, what service I had 
done the state, although, ye men of Athens, I could men- 
tion services as ship-captain and choir-master^ payment of 
contributions, ransom of prisoners, and similar acts of libe- 
rality, I would mention none of them; I would say, that 
I espouse a different course of politics from these, that 
although I might perhaps, like others, accuse and bribe and 
confiscate and do everything which these men do, I have never 
engaged myself in such a task, never been induced either by 
avarice or ambition; I continue to offer coimsel, by which 
I sink below others in your regard; but you, if you followed 
it, would be exalted. So perhaps might cae speak without 
offence. I consider it not the part of an honest citizen, to 
devise mesusures by which I shall speedily become the first 
among you, and you the last among nations : . with the 
measures of good citizens the advancement of their country 
should keep pace : their counsel should still be the salutary, 
rather than the agreeable : to the latter will nature herself 
incline; to the former a good citizen must direct by argu- 
ment and instruction. 

I have ere now heard an objection of this kind, that true 
it is I always advise for the best, yet my services are only 
words, and you want deeds and something practical. Upon 
which I will tell you my sentiments without reserve. I do 
not think a coimsellor has any other business but to give the 
best advice: and that this is so, I can easily demonstrate. 
You are aware doubtless, that the brave Timotheus once 
harangued the people, urging them to send troops and save 
the Euboeans, when the Thebans were attempting their con« 
quest; and to this effect he spake : — " What ? do you delibe- 

VOL. I. I 
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iSEUte^" said he, '^ when you haye Thebaiis in the island, how to 
deal with them, how to p*oceed f Will you not cover the 
sea, Athenians, with your gaUeyB? Will you not start up 
and march to PirsBust will you not launch your vessels 1" 
HbxtB Timotheos spake, and you acted,^ and through both 
together success was obtained. But had his advice been ever 
so good, as it was, and you shrui^ from exertion and dis- 
regarded it, would any oi those results have accrued to 
Athens 1 Impossibla Then do likewise in regard to my 
counsels or any oiher man's; for action look to yourselves, 
to the orator for the best instruction in his power. 

I will sum up my advice, and quit the platform. I say, 
you must contribute money, maintain the existing troops, 
rectifying what abuses you may discover, but not on the 
first accusation disbanding the force. Send out ambassadors 
everywhere, to instruct, to warn, to effect what they can for 
Athens. Yet further I say, puiish your corrupt statesmen, 
execrate them at all times and places, to prove that men of 
virtue and honourable conduct have consulted wisely both for 
others and themselves. If you thus attend to your affairs, 
and cease entirely n^lectin<^ them, perhaps, perhaps even yet 
they may improve. But while ye sit here, zealous as far as 
damour and applause, laggards when any action is required, 
I see not how any talking, unaided by your needful ex^iions, 
=oan possibly save the country. 

^ Diocles and Chares conducted this expedition, which took place 
B.O. 357> and which, after yarions combats in the island of Euboea, ended 
in the expulsion of the Thebans. Just at that time the finances of the 
Athenians were exceedingly low, and the generosity of the wealthier 
citizens was largely taxed to provide necessaries for the armament. 
Demosthenes himself came forward as a liberal contributor. The Ian- 
of Timotheus on this occasion may be compared with Virgil's 
neid, IV. 592. 

Non arma expedient totaque ex urbe sequentor, 
Deripientque rates alii navalibusl Ite, 
Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 
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THE AB0X71CXNT. 



This speech was* delivered about three months after the last^ whila 
Philip was adyancing into Thrace, and threatening both the Cher- 
sonese and the Propontine coast. No new event had happened, which 

. called for any special consultation ; but Demosthenes, alanned by 
the formidable character of Philip's enterprises and vast mUitaiy 
preparations, felt the necessity of rousing the Athenians to exertion. 
He repeats in substance the arguments which he had used in the 
Oration on the Chersonese ; points out the danger to be apprehended 
from the disunion among the Graek states, from their general apathy 
and lack of patriotism, which he contrasts with the high and noble 
spirit of ancient times. From the past conduct of PhUip he shows 
what is to be expected in future; explains the difference between 
Philip's new method of warfare and that adopted in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and urges the necessity of corresponding measures for 
defence. The peaceful professions of Philip were not to be trusted ; 

, he was never more dangerous than when he made overtures of peace 
and friendship. The most powerful instruments that he employed 
for gaining ascendancy were the venal orators, who were to be found 
in every Grecian city, and on whom it was necessary to inflict signal 
punishment, before they had a chance of opposing foreign enemies. 
The advice of Demosthenes now is, to despatch reinforcements to the 
Chersonese, to stir up the people of Greece, and even to solicit the 
assistance of the Persian king, who had no less reason tiian them- 
selves to dread the ambition of Philip. 

The events of the following year, when I^ilip attacked the Propontine 
cities, fully justified the warnings of Demosthenes. And the extra- 
ordinary activity, which the Athenians displayed in resisting him, 

' shows that the exertions of the orator had their due effect. Even 
Mitford confesses, with reference to the operations of that period, 
that Athens found in Demosthenes aiti able and effective minister. 

Many speeches, men of Athens, are made in almost eveiy 
assembly 'about the hostilities of Philip, hostilities which 
ever since the treaty ot peace he has been committing as well 
against you as against ilie rest of the Greeks; and all (I am 
Sure) are ready to avow, though they forbear to do so, that 
our counsels and our measures should be directed to his 
humiliation and chastisement : nevertheless, so low have our 
affairs been brought by inattention and negligence, I fear it 
is a harsh truth to say, that if all the orators had sought to 

i2 
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suggest, and you to pass resolutions for the utter ruining of 
the commonwealth, we could not methinks be worse off than 
we are. A variety of circumstances may have brought us to 
this state; our affiiirs have not declined from one or two 
causes only : but, if you rightly examine, you will find it, 
chiefly owing to the orators, who study to please you rather 
than advise for the best. Some of whom, Athenians, seeking 
to maintain the basis of their own power and repute, have no 
forethought for the future, and therefore think you also 
ought to have none; others, accusing and calumniating prac- 
tical statesmen, labour only to make Athens punish Athens, 
and in such occupation to engage her, that Philip may have 
liberty to say and do what he pleases. PoHtics of this kind 
are common here, but are the causes of your failures and 
embarrassment. I beg, Athenians, that you will not resent 
my plain speaking of the truth. Only consider. You hold 
liberty of speech in other matters to be the general right of 
all residents in Athens, insomuch that you allow a measure 
of it even to foreigners and slaves, and many servants may 
be seen among you speaking their thoughts more freely thaii 
citizens in some other states; and yet you have altogether 
banished it from your councils. The result has been, that in 
the assembly you give yourselves airs and are flattered at 
hearing nothing but compliments, in your measures and pro- 
ceedings you are brought to the utmost peril. If such be 
your disposition now, I must be silent : if you will listen to 
good advice without flattery, I am ready to speak. For 
fiiough our affiiirs are in a deplorable condition, though 
many sacrifices have been made, still, if you will choose to 
perform your duty, it is possible to repair it all. A paradox, 
and yet a truth, am I about to state. That which is the 
most lamentable in the past is best for the future. How is . 
this ? Because you performed no part of your duty, great or 
small, and therefore you fared ill : had you done all that 
became you, and your situation were, the same, there would 
be no hope of amendment. Phihp has indeed prevailed 
over your sloth and negligence, but not over the country : 
you have not been worsted; you have not even bestirred 
yourselves. 

If now we were all agreed that Philip is at war with 
Athens and infringing the peace, nothing would a speaker 
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need to urge or advise but the safest and easiest way of 
resisting him. But since, at the very time when Philip is 
capturing cities and retaining divprs of our dominions and 
assailing all people, there are men so unreasonable as to 
listen to repeated declarations in the assembly, that some of 
us are kindling war, one must be cautious and set this matter 
right : for whoever moves or advises a measure of defence, is * 
in danger of being accused afterwards as author of the war. 

I will first then examine and determine this point, whether 
it be in our power to deliberate on peace or war. If the i 
country may be at peace, if it depends on us, (to begin with f 
this,) I say we ought to maintain peace, and I call upon th& | 
affirmant to move a resolution, to take some measure, and | 
not to palter with us. But if another, having arms in his f 
hand and a large force around him, amuses you with the I 
name of peace, while he carries on the operations of war, I 
what is left but to defend yourselves 1 You may profess to 
be at peace, if you like, as he does; I quarrel not with that. 
But if any man supposes this to be ^ peace, which will 
enable Philip to master all else and attack you last, he is a 
madman, or he talks of a peace observed towards him by 
you, not towards you by him. This it is that Philip pur- ■ 
chases by all his expenditure, the privilege of assailing you 
without being assailed in turn. 

If we really wait until he avows that he is at war with us, 
we are the simplest of mortals : for he would not declare 
that, though he marched even against Attica and Pirseus, at 
least if we may judge firom his conduct to others. For 
example, to the Olynthians he declared, when he was forty 
furlongs from their city, that there was no alternative, but 
either they must quit Olynthus or he Macedonia; though 
befor§ that time, whenever he was accused of such an intent, 
he took.it ill and sent ambassadors to justify himself. Again, 
he marched towards the Phocians as if they were allies, and 
there were Phocian envoys who accompanied his march, and 
many among you contended that his advance would not 
benefit the Thebans. And he came into Thessaly of late as 
a friend and ally, yet he has taken possession of Pherse : and 
lastly he told these wretched people of Oreus," that he had 

1 When he established his creature Philistides in the government of 
Oreus, as mentioned in the last oration and at the end of this. 
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sent his soldiers out of good-will to visit them, as he heard 
they were in trouble and dissension, and it was the part of 
allies and true friends to lend assistance on such occasions* 
People who would never* have harmed him, though they 
might have adopted measures of defence, he diose to deceive 
raider than warn them of his attack; and think ye he would 
declare war against you before he b^an it, and that while 
you are willing to be deceived ? Impossible. He would be 
the silliest of mankind, if, whilst you the injured parties 
make no complaint against him, but are accusing your own 
oountiymen, he ahoiQd terminate your intestine strife and 
jealousies, warn you to turn against him, and remove the 

Pretexts of his hirelings for asserting, to amuse you, that 
e makes no war upon Athens. heavens! would any 
rational being judge by words rather than by actions, who is 
at peace witii him and who at war I Surely none. Well 
then ; Philip immediately after the peace, before Diopithes 
was in command or the settlers in the Chersonese had been 
sent out, took Serrium and Doriscus, and expelled &om 
Serrium and the Sacred Mount the troops whom your 
general had stationed thero.^ What do you call such con- 
duct ? He had sworn the peace. Don't say — ^what does it 
signify? how is the state concerned? — ^Whether it be a trifling 
matter, or of no concernment to you, is a diflferent question : 
religion and justice have the same obligation, be the subject 
of the offence great or small. Tell me now; when he sends 
mercenaries into Chersonesus, which the king and all the 
Greeks have acknowledged to be yours, when he avows him* 
self an auxiliary and writes us word so, what are such pro- 
\ ceedings? He says he is not at war; I cannot however 
I admit such conduct to be an observance of the peace ; far 

1 This general was Chares, to whom Cersobleptes had entrusted the 
defence of those places. The Sacred Mount was a fortified position on 
the northern coast of the Hellespont. It was here that Miltocythes 
intrenched himself, when he rebelled against Cotys ; and Philip took; 
possession of it jnst before the peace with Athens was concluded, as 
being important to his operations against Cersobleptes. The state- 
ment of Demosthenes, that the oaths had then been taken, is, as Jacob 
observes, incorrect ; for they were sworn afterwards in Thessaly. But 
the argument is substantially the same ; for the peace had been agreed 
to, and the ratification was purposely delayed by Philip, to gain time 
for the completion of his designs. 
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otherwise : I mj, by bis attempt on Megara,^ by bis seitmg 
up dec^tism in Euboea, by bis present advance into Tbraoe^ 
by bis intrigaes in Peloponnesus, Jby the wbole course of 
operations with bis army, be bas been breaking the peace and 
xnakii^ war upon you; unless indeed yon will say, that 
those who establish batteries are not at war, until they apply 
them to the walls. But that you will not say : for whoever 
contrives and prepares the means for my conquest, is at war 
with me, before be darts or draws the bow. What, if any- 
thing should happen, is the ri^ you run! The alienar 
tion of the Hellesponi the subjection of M^;ara and Euboea 
to your enemy, the siding of the Peloponnesians with him. 
Then can I allow, that one who sets such an engine at work 
against Athens is at peace with her! Quite fiie contrary. 
fVom the day that he destroyed the Phoeians 1 date his com- 
mencement of hostilities. Defend yourselves instantly, and 
1 say you will be wise : delay it, and you may wish in vain 
to do so hereafter. So much do I dissent from your other 
counsellors, men of Athens, that 1 deem any discussion 
about Chersonesus or Byzantium out of place. Succour 
them — ^I advise that — ^watch that no bann befeJs them, send 
all necessaiy supplies to your troops in that quarter; but let 
your deUberations be for the safety of all Greece, as being in 
the utmost periL 1 must tell you why 1 am so alarmed at 
the state of our affairs: that, if my reasonings are correct, 
you may share them, and make some provision at least for 
yourselves, however disinclined to do so for others : but i^ 
in your judgment, I talk nonsense and absurdity, you may 
treat me as crazed, and not listen to me, either now or in 
fiiture. 

That Philip firom a mean and humble origin bas grown 
mighty, that the Greeks are jealous and quarrelling among 

^ Not long before this oration was delivered, Philip was suspected of 
a design to seize Megara. Demosthenes gives an account, in his speech 
on the Embassy, of a conspiracy between two Megarians, Ptseodorus and 
Perilans, to introduce Kaeedonian troops into the city. Phocion was 
sent by the Athenians to Megara, with the conaent of the Megarian 
people, to protect them against foreign attack. He fortified the city 
anjd port, connecting them by long walls, and put them in security. 
The occupation of Megara by Philip must have been most perilous to 
Athens, especially while Enboea and Thebes were in his interest ; he 
would thus have enclosed her aa it were in a net. 
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themselves, that it was fer more wonderful for him to rise 
from that insignificance, than it would now be, after so 
many acquisitions, to oopquer what is left; these and similar 
znatters, which I, might dwell upon, I pass over. But I 
observe that all people, beginning with you, have conceded to 
him a right, which in former times has been the subject of 
. contest in every Grecian war. And what is this? The 
right of doing what he pleases, openly fleecing and pillaging 
the Greeks, one after another, attacking and enslaving their 
cities. You were at the head of the Greeks for seventy-three 
years, ^ the Lacedcemonians for twenty-nine;* and the 
Thebans had some power in these latter times after the 
battle of Leuctra. Yet neither you, my countrymen, nor 
Thebans nor Lacedaemonians, were ever licensed by the 
Greeks to act f*s you pleased ; far otherwise. When you, or 
rather* the Athenians of that time, appeared to be dealing 
harshly with certain people, all the rest, even such as had 
no complaint against Athens, thought proper to side with 
the injured parties in a war against her. So, when the 
Lacedcemonians became masters and succeeded to your em- 
pire, on their attempting to encroach and make oppressive 
innovations,' a general war was declared against them, even 

^ This wonld be from about the end of the Persian war to the end of 
the Peloponnesian, b.o. 405. Isocrates speaks of the Athenian sway as 
haying lasted sixty-five or seventy years. But statements of this kind 
are hardly intended to be made with perfect accuracy. In the third 
OlynthiaCj as we have seen, (page 57), Demosthenes says, the Athenians 
had the leadership by consent of Hie Greeks for forty-five years. This 
would exclude the Peloponnesian war. 

3 From the end of the Peloponnesian war to the battle of Naxos, 
B. 0. 376. 

* The Spartans, whose severe military discipline rendered them far 
the best soldiers in Greece, were totally unfit to manage the empire, at 
the head of which they found themselves after the humiliation of 
Athens. Their attempt to force an oligarchy upon every dependent 
state was an unwise policy, which made them generally odious. The 
decemvirates of Lysander, and the governors {apfjuxrraX) established iu 
various Greek cities to maintain Lacedeemonian influence, were re- 
garded as instruments of tyranny. It was found that Spartan gover- 
nors and generals, when away from home, gave loose to their vicious 
inclinations, as if to indemnify themselves for the strictness of domes- 
tic discipline. It became a maxim in their politics, that the end 
justified the means. The most flagrant proof was given by the Boizure 
of the Cadmea at Thebes ; a measure, which led to a formidable con- 
federacy against Sparta, and brought her to the verge of destruction. 
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by such as had no cause of complaint. But wherefore 
mention other people? We ourselves and the Lacedae- 
monians, although at the outset we could not allege any 
mutual injuries, thought proper to make war for the injustice 
that we saw done to our neighbours. Yet all the faults com- 
mitted by the Spartans in those thirty years, and by our 
ancestors in the seventy, are less, men of Athens, than the 
wrongs which, in thirteen incomplete years that Philip has 
been uppermost,^ he has inflicted on the Greeks : nay they 
are scarcely a fraction of these, as may easily be shown in 
a few words. Olynthus and Methone and Apollonia, and 
thirty-two cities* on the borders of Thrace, I pass over; all 
which he has so cruelly destroyed, that a visitor could hardly 
tell if they were ever inhabited : and of the Phocians, so 
considerable a people exterminated, I say nothing. But 
what is the condition of Thessaly ] Has he not taken away 
her constitutions and her cities, and established tetrarchies, 
to parcel her out,' not only by cities, but also by provinces, 
for subjection ] Are not the EubcBan states governed now 
by despots, and that in an island near to Thebes and Athens? 
Does he not expressly write in his epistles, " I am at peace 
with those who are willing to obey me ?" Nor does he write 
so and not act accordingly. He is gone to the Hellespont ; 
he marched formerly against Ambracia; Elis, such an im- 
portant city in Peloponnesus, he possesses;"* he plotted lately 

* /.*e. in power ; but, as Smead, an American editor, truly observes, 
innfo\dj^ti has a contemptuous signification. Jacobs : oben schwimmt. 
The thirteen years are reckoned from the time when Philip's inter- 
ference in Thessaly began ; before which he had not assumed an im- 
portant character in southern Greece. 

* The Chalcidian cities. 

3 This statement does not disagree with the mention of the 
BtKa^X^a in the second Philippic. Supposing that Thessaly was not 
only divided into tetrarchies, four provinces or cantons, but also 
governed by decemvirates of Philip's appointment, placed in divers of 
her cities, then by the former contrivance she might be said tovXtvciv 
KOT* idvnt by the latter xar^ ir6\€i5. It is not clear indeed whether 
several decemvirates, or on6 for the whole country, is to be understood. 
The singular number is equally capable of either interpretation. 

* That is to say ; a Macedonian faction prevailed in £lis. The demo- 
cratical party had some time before endeavoured to regain the ascen- 
dancy, by aid of the Phocian mercenaries of Phalsecus ; but they ad 
been defeated by the troops of Arcadia and Elis. 
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to get Megara : neith^ Hellenic nor Barbaric land contains 
the man's ambitionJ 'And we the Greek community^ seeing 
and hearing this, instead of sending embassies to one an- 
other about it and expressing indignation, are in such a 
miserable state, so intrenched in our separate towns, that to 
this day we can attempt nothing that interest or necessity 
requires; we cannot combine, or form any association for 
Buccour and alliance; we look unconcernedly on the man's 
growing power, each resolving (methinks) to enjoy the in- 
terval that another is destroyed in, not caring or striving for 
the salvation of Greece : for none can be ignorant, that 
Philip, like some o6urBe or attack of fever or other disease, is 
coming even oa those that yet seem very hx removed. And 
you must be sensible, that whatever wrong the Greeks sus- 
tained from Lacedaemonians or &om us, was at least in- 
flicted by genidne people c^ Greece; and it might be felt in 
the same manner as if a lawful son, bom to a large fortune, 
committed some &ult or error in the management of it; on 
/that ground one would consider him open to censure and 
' reproach, yet it could not be said that he was an alien, and 
jjotheir to the property which he so dealt with. But if a 
^ Tve bf ft StfUiiuuB uMM WttSU S t'lnd^qpcaled what he had no 
interest in — Heavens ! how much more heinous and hateful 
would all have pronounced it 1 And yet in regard to Philip 
and his conduct they feel not this, although he is not only no 
Greek and noway akin to Greeks, but not even a b£ffba^ian_of 
a place honourable to iQentionjjn fact^ a. vile fellow of 
.!!4acedon;~&omirh^ slave could not be pur- 

chased formerly. 

What is wanting to make his insolence complete? Besides 
his destruction of Grecian cities, does he not hold the 
Pythian games, the common festival of Greece, and, if he 
comes not himself, send his vassals to preside % Is he not 
master of Thermopylae and the passes into Greece, and holds 
he not those places by garrisons and mercenaries % Has he 
not thrust aside Thesaalians, ourselves, Dorians, the whole 

1 So Juvenal, Sat. X. 169 : 

uEstnat infelix angnsto limite mundi, 
Ut Gyarse clausus scopulis parvlque Seripho. 
And Virgil, Mn. IX. 644 : 

Nee te Troja capit. 
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Amphictyonie body, and got preaudiaioe of the ancle,^ to 
which even the Gveeks do not aH pietend? Does he not write 
to the ThesaaJians, what form of goYa:iunent to adopt 1 send 
mercenaries to Porthmna,' to expel the Eretrian com^- 
monalty; others to Orens, to set up Philistides as ruler? 
Yet the Greeks eiidure to see all this; methinks they view it 
as they would a hailstorm, each praying that it may not iaJl 
on himself, none trying to prevent it And not only are the 
outrages which he does to Greece submitted to, but even the 
private wrongs of every people : nothing can go beyond thisi 
Has he not wronged the Corinthians by attacking Ambracia^ 
and Leucasi the Achaians, by swearing to give Naupactus^ to 
the iEtohans? from the Thebans taken Echinus 1* Is he 
not marching against the Byzantines his allies ? From us-^ 
I omit the rest — but keeps he not Cardia, the greatest city of 
the Chersonese? Still under these indignities we are all 

^ This privil^^, which had belonged to the Phocians, ms transferred 
to Philip. It was considered an advantage as well as an honour in 
ancient times ; for there were only certain days appointed in every 
month, when the oracle could be consulted, and the order of consulta^ 
tion was determined by lot in common oases. The Delphians used to 
confer the right of pre-consultatioa on particular states or persons as a 
reward for some service or act of piety. Thus the Spartans received it ; 
and Croesus, king of Lydia^ for the magnificent presents which he sent 
to the temple. 

^ Porthmus was the port of Eretria» on the strait, opposite Athens. 
The circumstances are stated by Demosthenes at the latter end of the 
speech. By expelling the Zrjfios of Eretria, he means of course the 
popular party, die Volkspartei, as Pabst has it; but they would by 
their own partisans be called the people. 

3 Divers colonies were planted on the north-western coast of Greeee 
by the Corinthians, and 8^ by the CorcyrsBano, who were themselves 
colonists from Corinth. Among them were Leucas, Ambracia, Anao- 
torium, Epidamnus, and Apolionia. Leucas afterwards became insular, 
by cutting through the isthmus. I^ilip*s meditated attack was in 
343 B. 0. after the conquest of Cassopia. Leucas, by its insular position, 
would have been convenient for a descent on Peloponnesus. We 
have seen that this design of Philip was baffled by the exertions of 
Demosthenes. 

* Naupactus, now Lepanto, lay on the northern coast of the Corinth" 
ian gulf. At the close of the Peloponnesian war it came into the hands 
of the Achaians, from whom it was taken by Epaminondas, but after 
his death they regained it. The ^tolians got possession of the town 
some time after, perhaps by Macedonian assistance. 

^ The Echinus here mentioned was a city on the northern coast of tho 
Maliac gulf in Thessaly. 
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slack and disheartened, and look towards our neighbours, dis- 
trusting one another, instead of the common enemy. And 
how think ye a man, who behaves so insolently to all, how 
will he act, when he gets each separately under his control ? 
But what has caused the mischief? There must be some 
cause, some good reason, why the Greeks were so eager for 
liberty then, and now are eager for servitude. J'here was 
something, men of Athens, something in the hearts of the 
multitude then^ which there is not now, which overcame the 
wealth of Persia and maintained the freedom of Greece, and 
quailed not imder any battle by land or sea; the loss whereof 
has ruined all, and thrown the affairs of Greece into confu- 
sion. What was this ? Nothing subtle or clever : simply 
that whoever took money from the aspirants for power or the 
corruptors of Greece were universally detested : it was dread- 
ful to be convicted of bribery; the severest punishment was 
inflicted on the guilty, and there was no intercession or 
pardon. The favourable moments for enterprise, which 
fortune frequently offers to the careless against the vigilant, 
to them that will do nothing against those that discharge all 
their duty, could not be bought from orators or generals; 
no more could mutual concord, nor distrust of tyrants and 
barbarians, nor anything of the kind. But now all such 
principles have been sold as in open market, and those im^ 
, ported in exchange, by which Greece is ruined and diseased.* 
What are they ? Envy where a man gets a bribe ; laughter 
if he confesses it; mercy to the convicted; hatred of those 
that denounce the crime : all the usual attendants upon cor- 
ruption.* For as to ships and men and revenues and 
abundance of other materials, aU that may be reckoned as 
constituting national strength^ — assuredly the Greeks of om* 
day are more fiilly und perfectly supplied with such advan- 
tages than Greeks of the olden time. But they are all 
rendered useless, unavailable, unprofitable, by the agency of 
these traffickers. 

' ^ 'Air(f\o0\€ in reference to foreign affairs; vtvStniKfv in regard to 
internal broils and commotions. Compare Shakspeare, Macbeth lY. 3. 

nation miserable. 
When shalt thon see thy wholesome days again 1 
* He glances more particularly at Philocrates, Demades, and 
iEischines. 
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That such is the present state of things, you cfiust see, 
without requiring my testimony : that it was different in 
former times, I will demonstrate^ not by speaking my own 
words, but 6y showing an inscription of your ancestors, 
which they graved on a brazen column and deposited in the 
citadel, not for their own benefit, (they were right-minded 
enough without* such records,) but for a memoml and ex^ 
ample to instruct you, how seriously such conduct should be 
taken up. What says the ' inscription^then ] It* says : " Let 
Arthmius, son of Pythpnax the Zelite,* be declared an out- 
law,^ and an enemy of the Athenian people and their allies, 
him and his family.'* Then the cause is written why this 
was done : because he brought the Median gold into Pelo- 
ponnesus. That is the inscription. By the gods ! only con- 
sider and reflect among yourselves, what must have been the 
spirit, what the dignity of those Athenians who acted so ! 
One Arthmius a Zelite, subject of the king, (for Zelea is in 
Asia,) because in his master's service he brought gold into 
Peloponnesus, not to Athens, they proclaimed an enemy of 
the Athenians and their allies, him and his family, and out- 
lawed. That is, not the outlawry commonly spoken of : for 
what would a Zelite • cftre, to be excluded fi'om Athenian 
franchises 1 It means not that; but in the statutes of homi- 
cide it is written, in cases'where a prosecution for murder is 
not allowed, but killing is sanctioned^ '' and let him die an 
outlaw," says the legTslator : by which he means, that whoever 
kills such a person shall be unpolluted.* Therefore they 
considered that the preservation of all Greece was their own 
concern : (but for subh opinion, they would not have cared, 
whether people "in Peloponnesus were bought and cor- 
rupted :) and whensoever they discovered taking bribes, they 

1 Zelea is a town in Mysia. Arthmius was sent by Artaxerxes into 
Peloponnesus, to stir up a war against the Athenians, who had irritated 
him by the assistance which they lent to Egypt, ^schines says 
that Arthmius was the irp6^tyo5 of Athens, which may partly account 
for the decree passed against him. 

3 Of the yarious degrees of drifxia at Athens I shall speak hereafter. 
I translate the word here, so as to meet the case of a foreigner, who had 
nothing to do with the franchises of the Athenians, but who by their 
decree was excommunicated from the benefit of all international law. 

' That is, his act being justifiable homicide, he shall not be deemed 
(in a religious point of view) impure. As to the Athenian law of 
homicide, see my article Phonos in the Archaeological Dictionary. 
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diastised and punished bo severely as to record their names 
in brass. The natural result was, that Greece was formidable 
to the Barbarian, not the Barbarian to Greece. 'Tis not so 
now : since neither in this nor in other respects are your 
sentiments the same. But what are they^ You know your- 
selves: why am I to up1»raid you with everything? The 
Greeks in general are alike and no better than you. There- 
fore I say, our present af&drs demand earnest attention and 
wholesome counsel. Shall I say what ? Do you bid me, and 
won't you be angry 1 

[Here is read the puhlie document which Demosthenes prodticeSf 
after which he resum^es his address, *] 

There is a foolish saying of persons who wish to make us 
easy, that Philip is not yet as powerful as the LacedsBmonians 
were fwrnerly, who ruled ever3rwhere by land and sea, and 
had the king for their ally, and nothing withstood them ; yet 
Athens resisted even that nation, and was not destroyed. I 
myself believe, that, while everything has received great im- 
provement, and the present bears no resemblaiice to the past, 
nothing has been so changed and improved as the practice of 
war. For anciently, as I am informed, the Lacedsemonians 
and all Grecian people would for four or five months, during 
the season' only, invade and ravage* the land of their enemies 
with heavy-armed and national troops, and return home 
again: and their ideas were so old-fEushioned, or rather 
national, they never purchased ^ an advantage from any; 
theirs was a legitimate and open war&re. But now you 
doubtless perceive, that the majority of disasters have bean 

^ The Secretary of the Assembly stood.bj the side of the orator, and 
read any public documents, such as statutes, decrees, bills and the 
like, which the orator desired to refer to or to verify. It does not 
appear what the document was, which Demosthenes caused to be read 
here. If we may judge from the argument, it was some energetic reso- 
lution of the people, such as he would propose for an example on tlM 
present occasion. 

^ The campaigning season, during the summer and fine time of the 
year. The Peloponnesians generally invaded Attica when the com was 
ripe, burning and plundering all in their route. Thueydides in his 
history divides the year into two parts, summer and winter. 

3 Compare the old lines of Ennius : 

Non cauponantes bellum sed belligerantes 
Ferro, non auro, vitam cemamus ntrique. 
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^nothing is done in fitfr Md cnr ^combat. 

YavL heax^'tif^SfS^ marchmg wbtere he pleases, not because 
he commands troops of the line, but becmise he has attached 
to him a host of sidrmi^ers, qp.yaby, archers, mercenaries, 
and the like. Wh^i with these he &11b upon a people in 
civil dissension, and none (for mistrust) wiH march out to 
defend the coimtiy, he applies engines and besieges them. I 
need pot mention, that he makes no difference betwe^i winter 
and summer^ that he has no stated season of reposa You, 
knowing these things, reflecting on them, must not let the 
war approach your territories, nor get your necks broken, 
relying on the simplicity of the old War with the Lacedsemo- 
nians, but ^take the longest time beforehand for defensive 
measures and preparations, see that he% stirs not from home, 
avoid any decisive engagement. For a war, if we choose, 
men of Athens, to pursue a right course, we have many 
natural advantages; such as the position of his kingdom, 
which we may extensively plunder and ravage, and a thousand 
more ; but for a battle he is better trained than we are.' 

Nor is it enough to adopt these resolutions and oppose him 
by warlike measures : you must on calculation and on prin- 
ciple abhor his advocflCtes here, remembering that it is impos- 
sible to overcome your enemies abroad, until you have 
chastised those who are his ministers within the city. Which, 
by Jupiter and all the gods, you cannot and will not do ! 
You have arrived at such a pitch of folly or madness or — 
I know not what 'to call it : I am tempted ofken to think, 
that some evil gtoius is driving you to ruin — ^for the sake of 
scandal or envy or jest or any other cause, yon command 
hirelings to spe^ (some of whom would not deny themselves 
to be hirelings,) and laugh when they abuse people. And 
this, bad as it is, is not the worst : you have allowed these 
persons more libert^r for their political conduct than your 
&lthful counsellor^ : and see what evils are caused by listening 
to such men with indulgence. I wiU mention &cts that you 
will all remember. 

In Olynthus some of the statesmen were in Philip's into- 

^ Cheeronea proved the wisdom of thig adyiee. Similar counsel was 
giyen by Pericles in the Peloponnesian war. Had the Athenians 
attempted to meet the invading army in the field, they must inevi- 
tably have been defeated in the early period of the war. 
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rest, doing eyetything for him ; some were on the honest 
side, aiming to preserve their fellow-citizens from slavery. 
Which party now destroyed their country^ or which betrayed 
the cavalry,' by whose betrayal Olynthus fell ? The creatures 
of Philip; they that, while the city stood, slandered and 
calumniated the honest counsellors so effectually, that the 
Olynthian people were induced to bamsh Apollonides. 

Nor is it there only, and nowhere else, that such practice 
has been ruinous. In Eretria, when, after riddance of 
Plutarch ' and his mercenaries, the people got' possession of 
their city and of Porthmus, some were for bringing the 
government over to you, others to Philip. His partisans 
were generally, rather exclusively, attended to by the wretched 
and unfortunate Eretrians, who at length were persuaded to 
expel their Mthful advisers. Phihp, their ally and friend, 
sent Hipponicus and a thousand mercenaries, demolished the 
walls of Porthmus, and established three rulers, Hipparchus, 
Automedon, Clitarchus. Since that he has driven them out 
of the country, twice attempting their deliverance : once 
he sent the troops with Eurylochus, afterwards those of 
Parmenio. 

What need of many words ? In Oreus Philip's agents were 
Philistides, Menippus, Socrates, Thoas, and Agapseus, who 
now hold the government : that was quite notorious : one 
Euphrseus, a man that formerly dwelt here among you, was 
labouring for fr^dom and independence. How tliis man was 
in other respects insulted and trampled on by the people of 
Oreus, were long to tell : but a year before the capture, dis- 
covering what Philistides and his accomplices were about, he 
laid an information against them for treason. A multitude 
then combining, having Philip for their paymaster, and acting 
imder his direction, take Euphrseus off to prison as a dis- 
turber of the public peace. Seeing which, the people of 
Oreus, instead of assisting the one and beating the others to 
death, with them were not angry, but said his punishment 

* After Olynlhus was besieged by Philip, various sallies were made 
from the city, some of which were successful. But the treachery of 
Lasthenes and his accomplices ruined all. A body of five hundred 
horse were led by him into an ambuscade, and captured by the 
besiegers. See Appendix I. • 

* When he was expelled by Phocion after the battle of Tamynae^ 
B. 0. 854. 
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"was jiistj and rejoioed at it. So the conspiratorSj having full 
liberty of action, laid their schenies and took their measures 
for the surrender of the city ; if any of the people oljserved 
it, they were silent and intimidated, rememhering the treat- 
fnent of Euphneus ; and so ivi-etched wa^ their condition, that 
on tlie appraacli of such a calamity none dared to utter a 
word, until the enemy drew up before tke walls : then some 

ere for defence, others for betrayal. Since the city was 
tbus basely and wickedly taken, the ti'aitors have held despotic 
fnie ; peojjle who formerly rescued them, and were ready for 

y maltreatment of Euphrajus, they have either banished or 
put to death ; Euphrseus killed bimseltj proving by deed, 
:that he had resisted Philip honestly and purely for the good 

if his conntrymeu, 

Wbat can be the reason — perhaps you wonder^— why the 
Olynthians and Eretrians and Orites were more indulgent to 
Philip's advocates than to their own ? The same which i 
operates with you. They who advise for the best cannot 
alw^ays gratify their audience^ though they would ; for tho 
safety of the state must be attended to : their opponents by 
the very counsel which is agreeable advance Philip*s inteiiest. 
One party required contribution ; tlie other said there waa 
no necessity : one were for war and mistrust ; the other for \ 
peace, until they wei^ ensnared. And so on for everything 
©iso ; (not to dwell on particulars j) the one made speeches to 
please for tho moment, and gave no annoyance; the other 
offered salutary counsel, that wiis offensive. Many rights did 1 
the people sun^euder at last, not from any such motive of] 
indulgence or iguomuce, but submitting in the belief that all ' 
■VfQS. lost. Which, l>y Jupiter aud Apollo, I fear will be your 
case, when on calculation you see that nothing can be done- 
I pray, men of Athens, it may never come to this 1 Better 
die a thousand deaths than render homage to Philip, or sacri- 
fice any of your faithful couDselloi-s. A fine recompense have i 
the people of Oreus got, for trusting themselves to Philip's , 
friends and spurning Euphoeus! Finely ai'c the Eretrian 
commons rew^arded, for having driven away your ambassadors 
and yielded to Clitarohus ! Yes ; they are slaves, exposed to I 
( the lash and the torture. Finely he spared the OlynthiansJ 
fwho appointed Lasthenea to commantl their honse, aud ex- ] 
I pelled Apollonides I It is folly and cowardice to cherish such 

I VOL. I, K 
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liopeSy and, while you take eyil counsel and shirk every duty» 
and even listen to those who plead for your enemies, to thiii 
you inhabit a city of such magnitude, that you cannot sufi^r 
any serious misfortune. Yea^^ and it is disgraceful to exclaim 
on any occurienoe, when it is too late, " Who would have 
eocpected it i However — ^this or that should have been done, 
the other left undone." Many things could the Olynthians 
meatixm now, which, if foreseen at tl^ time, would have pre- 
vented their destruction. Many could the Orites mention, 
many the Phocians, and each of the ruined states. But 
what would it avail them? As long as the vessel is safe, 
whether it be great or small, the mariner, the pilot, every 
man in turn should exert himself, and prevent its being over- 
turned either by accident or design : but when the sea hath 
rolled ov«r it, their efforts are vain. And we, likewise, 
Athenians, whilst we are safe, with a magnificent city, 
plentiful resources, loffcy reputation — ^what* must we do? 
Many of you,' I dare say, have been longing to ask. Well 
then, I wfll tell you ; I will move a resolution : pass it, if you 



First, let us prepare for cur own defence; provide ourselves, 
I mean, with ships, money, and troops — ^for surely, though all 
other people consented to be slaves, we at least ought to 
struggle for freedom. When we have completed our own 
preparations and made them apparent to the Greeks, then let 
us^invite the rest, and send our ambassadors everywhere with 
the intelligence, to Peloponnesus, to Rhodes, to Chios, to the 
king, I say; (for it concerns his interests, not to let Philip 
make univerMd conquest;) that, if you prevail, you may 
have partners of your dangers and expenses, in case of neces- 
sity, or at all events that you may delay tl*B operations. For, 

^ Smead remaiks here on the adroitness of the orator, who, instead 
of Implying the simile of the ship to the administration of the stat^ 
which he felt that Ms quick-minded hearers had already done, suddenly 
interrupts himself with a question, which would naturally occur to the 
audience. 

2 You, ol KaHifutnt. See my observati<ms in the preface. I cannot 
forbear noticing the manner in which Francis translates the following 
vij Af ipci. " Let Jupiter be witness, with what integrity I shall declare 
my opinion." The original means nothing of tJie kind. It is rare 
ihiit A) Ma can be translated literally with effect. Jacobs here has 
wohian. 
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since the war is against an individual,^ not against the col- 
lected power of a state, even^his may be useful; as were the 
embassies last year to Peloponnesus, and the remonstrances 
with which I and Polyeuctiks, that excellent man, and Hege- 
sippus, and Clitomachus, and Lycurgus, and the other envoyar 
went round, and arrested Philip's progress, so that he neithei 
attacked Ambracia nor started Tor Peloponnesus. I say no' 
however, that you should invite the rest without adopting 
measures to protec\ yourselves ; it would be folly, while you, 
sacrifice your own interest, to frofess a regard for that of 
strangers, or to alarm others about the future^ whilst for the 
jHresent you are xm^ncemed I advise not this: I bid you 
send supplies to the troops in Chersonesus, and do what else 
they require ; prepare yourselves and make every effort first, 
then summon, gather, instruct the rest of the Greeks. That 
is the duty of a state possessing a dignity such as yours. If 
you imagine that Chalcidians or Megarians will save Greece, 
while you run away firom the contest, you imagine wrong. 
Well for any of those people, if they are safe themselves. 
This work bdongs to you : this privilege your ancestors be- 
queathed to you, the pruse of many perilous exertions. But 
if every one will sit seeking his pleasure, and studying. to be 
idle himgelf, never will he find others to do his work, and 
more than this, I fear we shall be under the necessity of 
doing all that we like not at one time. Were proxies to be 
had, our inactivity would have found them long ago ; but 
they are not. 

Such are the measures which I advise, which I propose : 
adopt them, and even yet, I believe, our prosperity may be 
re-established. K any man has better advice to offer, let him 
communicate it openly. Whatever you determine, I pi-ay tp 
all the gods for a happy result. 

1 Because a state is a permanent power; a single man is liable ta a 
variety of accidents, and Ms power terminates with his life. 
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THE FOURTH PHILIPPIC. 



THE ARGUMENT. 

The subject of this Oration is the same as the last, viz., the necessity 
of resistance to Philip. The time of its delivery would appear to 
have been a little later, whilst Philip was yet in Thrace, and before 
he commenced the siege of the Propontine towns. No new event is 
alluded to, except the seizure of Hermias by the satrap Mentor, the 
exact date of which is uncertain. The orator urges here, still more 
strongly than he had done in the third Philippic, the necessity of 
applying to Persia for assistance. His advice was followed, and a 
negotiation was opened with that monarchy, which led to the effective 
relief of Perinthus. There is a remarkable passage in this speech, on 
the importance of general unanimity, which seems to imply that dis< 
putes had arisen between the richer and poorer classes, chiefly in 
regard to the application of the public revenue. The view which is 
here taken on the subject of the Theoric distributions is so different 
from the argument in the Olynthiacs, that modem critics have 
generally considered this Oration to be spurious. Another ground 
for such opinion is, that it contains various passages borrowed from 
-other speeches, and not very skilfully put together. Yet the 
•genuineness seems not to have been doubted by any of the ancient 
grammarians. 

. "Believing, men of Athens, that the subject of your consul- 
tation is serious and momentous to the state, I will endeavour 
'to advise what I think important. Many have been the faults, 
: accumulated for some time past, which have brought us to 
^his wretched condition ; but none is under the circumstances 
so distressing as this, men of Athens ; that your minds are 
alienated from public business ; you axe attentive just while 
jrou sit listening to some news, afterwards you all go away, 
and, so fer from caring for what you heard, you forget it 
altogether. 

Well ; of the extent of Philip's arrogance and ambition, as 
evinced in his dealings with every people, you have been in- 
formed. That it is not possible to restrain him in such 
course by speeches and harangues, no man can be ignorant : 
or, if other reasons fail to convince you, reflect on this. 
Whenever we have had to discuss our claims, on no occasion 
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have we been worsted or judged in the nvroiig ; wo liave gtill 
beaten and got the better of all in argument. But do hiB 
aiiiiirs go badly on this account, or ours well? By no 
means. For as Philip immediately proceedSj witli anus in 
his hand, to put all ho possesses boldly at stake, whilst we 
with our equities, the speakers as well as the hearers, arc 
sitting still J actions (naturidly enough) outstrip w^ords, and 
people attend not to what we have argued or may argue, but 
to what we do. And our doings ai*e not likely to protect any 
of our injured neighbours : I need not say more upon tlie 
subject. Therefore, as tiie states are divided into two parties, 
one that would neither hold arbitrary government nor submit 
to it, but live under free and equal laws ; another desiring to 
govern their fellow-citizens^ and be subject to some third 
power, by wdiose assistance tbey hope to accomplish that 
object ; the partisans of Piiilip,' who desire tyranny and 
despotism, have everywhere prevailed, and I know not whetlier 
there is any state left, besides our own, with a popular con^ 
Btitution firmly established. And those, that hold the govern- 
ment through him, have prevailed by all the means efficacious 
in worldly afiairs ; principally and mainly, hy having a person 
to bribe the corruptible ; secoudlyj a poiut no less important, 
by having at their command, at whatever season tlicy re- 
quired, an army to put down their opponents. We, men of 
AtlienSj aie not only in these respects behindhand ; Ave cannot 
even be awaked ; like men that have drunk mandrake^ or some 
other sleeping potion ; and methinks— for I judge the truth 
must be spoken— we are by reason thereof held in such dis- 
repute and contempt^ that, among the states in imminent 
danger, some dispute with us for tlie lead, some for the place 
of congress ; others have resolved to defend themselves sepa- 
rately rather than in luiion with us. 

Why am I m particulai* in mentioning theso things 1 t 

* I agree with Pabst and Auger that infivou signifies Philip. Schaefer 
takes it nciitraily. 

' Used for a powerful opiate hj the aiicicnta. It is called Mandra- 
gom also in English, Set Ochdlo, Act Jil. 8c. 3. 

■ mandragora. 



' poppy 

BbtUl ever medicine 



Nor oil the < 



ups of the ivorld, 



Which ihou ow'dst yesterday. 



to that sweet sleep 
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seek not to give offence ; so help me all the powers of heaven ! 
I wish, men of Athens, to make it clear and manifest to you 
all, that habitual sloth and indolence, the same in public 
matters as in private life, is not immediately felt on every 
occasion of neglect, but diows itself in the general result* 
Look at Senium and Doriscus ; which were first disregarded 
after the peace. Their names perhaps are unknown to many 
of you : yet your careless abandonment of these lost Thrace 
and Cersobleptes your ally. Again, seeing these places neg- 
lected and unsupported by you, he demolished Porthmus, and 
raised a tyrant in Euboea like a fortress against Attica. This 
being disregarded, Megara was very nearly taken. You were 
insensible, indiff^nt to all his aggressions ; gave no intima- 
tion that you would not permit their continuance. He pur- 
chased Antrones,' and n6t long after had got Oreus into his 
power. Many transactions I omit ; Pherse, the march against 
Ambracia, the massacres at Ells,' and numberless others : for 
I have not entered upon these details, to enumerate the 
people whom Philip has oppressed and wronged, but to show 
you that Philip will not desist from wronging all people 
and pursuing his conquests, until an effort is made to prevent 
him. 

There are persons whose custom it is, before they hear any 
speech in the debate, to ask immediately — " "What must we 
do?" — not with the intention of doing what they are told, 
(or they would be the most serviceable of men,) but in order 
to get rid of the speaker. Nevertheless you should be advised 
what to do. First, my countrymen, you must be firmly 
convinced in your minds, that Philip is at war with our 

^ Auger: "prgsentent Ilia fin un total effinyant.** 

' A town in Thessaly. We do not know all the details of Philip's 
-proceedings in that country, but we have seen enough to show, thai 
under the guise of a protector he was not far short of being the master 
of the Thessalian people. Some of their towns were actually in his 
possession, as Pheres and Pagasae. But that the Thessalians were never 
entirely subjugated to Macedonia, and still retained a hankering after 
independence, was proved at a later period by their desertion of 
Antlpater. 

^ The Elean exiles, having engaged in their service a body of the 
Phocian mercenaries, made an irruption into Elis, but were defeated. 
A large number of prisoners were taken and put to death. This 
happened b. c. 348. The government of Elis was at that time in the 
hands of a Macedonian party; 
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ate, and has broken the peace j tbat, while he is inimicn! 

I'hOl^e to the wliole of AtheDS, to the gromid of Athens, 

' mud T may add^ to the gods in Athens^ (may they exterminate 

him !) tliere is nothing which he strives and plots against bo 

much as our constitiitiouj nothing in the world that he is so 

jinxions ahont, os its destiniction. And thereunto he is driven 

in some sort hy necessity. Consider. He wishes for empire : 

tie believes you to be his only opponents. He has been a 

I long time injmring you, as hia own conscienoe best informs 

him ; for by means of your poesessions, which he is able to 

I enjoy, he secures all the rest of his kingdom : had ho given 

I up Amphipolia and Potidteaj he would not have deemed him- 

j «elf eafe even in Macedonia. He knows therefore^ both that 

t'he is plotting againBt you, and that you are aware of it ; and, 

[supposing you to have common sense, he judges that you 

['detest him as you ought. Besides these imiwrtaut consi- 

deratioog, he is a^ured that, though he became master of 

everything else, nothing can be safe for him while you are 

under popular government ; should any reverse ever hefal 

him, (and many may happen to a man,) all who are now 

imder constniiiit wiU come for refuge to you. For you are 

Dot inclined yourseh'es to encroach and usurp dominion ; 

but :6imoiis rather for checking the usurper or depriving him 

of his conquests^ ever ready to molest the aspirants for empire, 

and vindicate the liberty of all nations. He wonld not like 

that a free spirit should proceed from Athens, to watch the 

occasions of his weakness ; nor is such reasoning foolish or 

idle. First thou yon muat assume ^ that he is an irreconcile- 

ahle enemy of our constitution and democi'acy ; secondlyj you 

must be convinced, that all his operations and contrivances 

are designed for the injury of our state. None of you can be 

so silly as to suppose, that Philip covets those miseries in 

Thrace, (for what else can one call Drongilns and Cabylo 

and Mastira and the places which he is said now to occupy ?) 

and that to get poeseasion of them he end"ures hai-dahips and 

Ifwinters and the utmogt peril, but covets Bot the harbours 

Vof Alliens, the docks, the galleys, the silver mines, the reve- ' 

Quea of such value, the place and the glory— never may he] 

I'or any other man obtain these by the conquest of our city \- 

, or that he will suffer you to keep these things, while for the ' 

' sake of the barley and millet in Thracian caverns he winters 
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in the midst of horrors.* Impossible, The object of that 
and every other enterprise of Philip is, to become master here. 

So should every man be persuaded and convinced ; and 
therefore, I say, should not call upon your ^ithfiil and upright 
counsellor to move a resolution for war :* such were the part 
of men seeking an enemy to fight with, not men forwarding 
the interests of the state. Only see. Suppose for the first 
breach of the treaty by Philip, or for the second or third, (for 
there is a series of breaches,) any one had made a motion for 
war with him, and Philip, just as he has now without such 
motion, had aided the Cardians, would not the mover have 
been sacrificed?' would not all have imputed Philip's aid o£ 
the Cardians to that cause ? Don't then look for a person to 
vent your anger on for Philip's trespasses, to throw to Phil!j)'s 
hirelings to be torn in pieces. Do not, after yourselves voting 
for war, dispute with each other, whetiier you ought or ought 
not to have done so. As Philip conducts the war, so resist 
him : furnish those who are resisting him now* with money 
and what else they demand ; pay yoin: contributions, men of 
Athens, provide an army, swift-s^ling gaUies, horses, trans- 
ports, all the materials of war. Our present mode of opera- 
tion is ridiculous ; and by the gods I believe, that Philip 
could not wish our republic to take any other coiu"se than 
what ye now pursue. You miss your time, waste your 
money, look for a person to manage your afiairs, are discon- 
tented, accuse one another. How all this comes about, I will 
explain, and how it may cease I will inform you. 

Nothing, men of Athens, have you ever set on foot or 
contrived rightly in the beginning : you always follow the 
event, stop when you are too late, on any new occurrence 
prepare and bustle again. But that is not the way of pro- 
ceeding. It is never possible with sudden levies to perform 

^ See the note in the Oration on the Chersonese, page 108, where the 
same words nearlj are repeated. 

' He deprecates here, as elsewhere, the factious proceedings of certain 
opponents, who sought to fasten the responsibility of a war on the 
orator, by forcing him to propose a decree. This (argues Demosthenes) 
was unnecessary, as they were at war already. 

' Pabst, following Wolf, takes this in the more limited sense of being 
carried off to prison : ins Gefiingniaa gewor/en. The English trans- 
lators, who have *' torn to pieces," understand the word in the same 
sense that I do, as meaning generally " destroyed, exterminated." 

^ Beferring to Diopithes and his troops in the Chersonese. 
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any essential service. You must establisli an army, provide 
maintenance for it, and paymasters, and commiBsaries, so 
M ordering it that the strictest care be taken of yonr funds ', J 
■^demand irom those officers an account of the expenditure^ I 
^Kfrom yoiir general an account of the campaign ; and leave not I 
^Khe general any excuse for stdhug elsewhere or prosecuting \ 
^by^other enterprise. If ye so act and so resolve in earnest^ 
^^ou will CMsmpel Philip to observe a just peace ajid remain 
in his own oountry, or will contend with Mm on equal 
terms ; and j^crhaps, Athenians, perhaps^ as you now inquire 

»!What Philip is doing, and whither inarching, so he may be 
anxious to learn, whither the troops of Aliens are bound^ 
and where they will make their appearance. 

Should any man think that these are affiiirs of great expense 
and toil and difficulty, he thinks rightly enough : but let 
him consider what the consequences to Athens must he, it 
she refuse so to act, and he will find it is our interest to 
perform our duties cheerfully- Suppose you had some god 
for your surety — for ceitainly no mortal could guarantee a I 
thing so fortunate— that, although you kept quiet and sacri- 
ficed everything, Philip would not attack you at last, yet, by 
Jupiter and ail the gods, it would be disgraceful, unworthy J 
of yourselves, of the dignity of your state, and the deeds of | 
yoiu- ancestors, for the sake of selfish indolence to abandon 1 
the rest of Greece to servitude. For my part, I would rather 
die than have advised such a course : however, if any other 
man advises it, and can prevail on you, be it so ; make no 
defence, abandon aJl. But if no man holds such an opinion, 1 
if on the contrary wo all foresee, that, the more we pcrmii 
Philip to conquer, the more fierce and formidable an enemy 
we shall find him, what subterfuge itsmaina ? what excuse for 
delay 1 Or when, Athenians, shall we be willing to act as 
becomes us ? Perad venture, when there is some necessity^ 
But what may be called the necessity of freemen is not only j 
comCj but past long ago ; and that of slaves you must surely I 
deprecate. What is the difierence ? To a freeman shame for 1 
what is occurring is the strongest necessity ; I know of none I 
stronger that can bo mentioned : to a slave, stripes and bodily j 

■ chastisement ; abominable things 1 too shocking to name I I 
To be backward, men of Athens, in performing those sei> I 
vices to which the person and property of every one ar| j 
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liable, is wrong, very wrong, and yet it admits of some excuses 
but refusing even to hear what is necessary to be heard, and 
fit to be considered, thk calls for the severest censure. Your 
practice however is, neither to attend 'unl^l the business 
actually presses, as it does now, nor to deliberate about any- 
Idling at leisure. When Hiilip is preparing, you, instead of 
doing the like and making counts-preparation, remain list- 
less, and, if any one i>qpeakB a word, clamour him down : when 
you receive news that any place is lost or besieged, then you. 
listen and prepare. But the time to have heard and consulted 
was then when yon declined ; the time to act and employ 
your preparations is now that you are hearing. Such being 
your habits, you are the only people who adopt this singular 
'course : others deliberate usually before action, you deliberate 
a^ier action. 

One thing* remains, which Etoould have been done long 
•ago, but «ven yet is not too late : I will mention it. Nothing 
in the world does Athens need so much, as money for 
approaching exigencies. Lucky events have occurred, and, 
if we rightly improve them, perhaps good service may be 
done. In the firat place, those,' whom the king trusts and 
regards as his benefactors, are at enmity and war with Philip. 
Secondly, the agent and confidant" of all Philip's preparations 
against the king has been snatched ofi^, and the king will hear 
all the proceedings, not fix)m Athenian accusers, whom he 
might consider to be speaking for their own interests, but 
from the acting minister himself; the charges therefore will 
be credible, and the only remaining argument for our ambas- 
sadors will be, one which the Persian monarch will rejoice to 
hear, that we should take common vengeance on the injurer 
of both, and that Phihp is much more formidable to the king, 
if he attack us first ; for, should we be left in the lureh and 
suffer any mishap, he will march against. the king without 

^ He means negotiation with Persia, to obtain pecuniary assistance. 

2 The Thradans, who had always been regarded as benefactors of liifi 
Persian king since they assisted Darius on his inyasion of Scythia. 
Philip was making, war in Thrace at this time, and had subjected a 
considerable part of the country. 

^ Hermias, governor of Atameus in If ysia, who for his treasonable 
practices against Artaxerzes was seized by Mentor and sent in chaina 
.to Susa, where he was put to death. He was a Mend of Aristotle, who 
was at his court, when he waa taken prisoner. The philosopher after- 
Wards married his dster. 
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ar. On all them matters then I advise that yon rlespatcli 
embassy to confer witli tlie king, and put aside that non- 
ense which has bo often damaged yon- — ** the barbarian/' 
brsooth, " the common enemy " — and the like, I confeaa, 
IfFhen I see a man alarmed at a prince in Susa and Ecbatana, 
rand declaring him to be an enemy of Athens, him that for- 
aerly ' assisted in reestablishing her power, and lately made 
^^ertm-es'' — if yon did not accept them, but voted refusal, 
the fault is not his — while the same man speaks a difierent < 
[language of one who is close at our doors, and growing up 
[in the centre of Greece to be the plunderer of her people; 
Vl iBarvel, I dread this maHj whoever be is, becauBO he dreads 
[Tsot Philip, 

There is another thing too, the attacking of which by 
f<imjiist reproach and improper language hurts the state^ and 
«,ftbrds an excuse to men who are unwilling to perform any 
public duty : indeed you will find that every ftiilui^e to dis- \ 
chai'ge the obligation of a citizen is attributable to this. I 
am really afraid to discuss the matter; however, I will speak 
out. 

I believe I can suggest, for the advantage of the state, a 
plea for the poor against the rich, and for men of property , 
against the indigent ; could we remove the clamotu' which i 
fiome persons unfairly raise about the theatric fund/ and the •{ 

* In tlie confedeTatG wart when the Persian fleet enabled Conon to 
defeat, the Lacedaemonians at CDidnst b.o. 394* 

* ArtCLxerxes had applied both to Athens and Lacedasmon to aid him 
in the recovery of Egypt, which for many yeani had been held in a ' 
state of revolt. Both these states refused to aesist him. He then 
ftpplidd to Thebes and Argoa, eaeh of which aent an auxilhiiy force, 

^ Boeckh, Schaefer and othera, regard it as conclusive again&t the 
genmnenesri of this Oration, that a different view is here taken on the 
subject of the Theoric fund from that which Demosthenes had expressed 
in the Olynthiaca. And certainly it is a strong argnment. It is pos- 
sible, however, that circmiiataiices may have induced him to modify hia 
opinion, or he may have thonght it dangerous to meddle with the law 
<jf Euhnlos at the present crisis, which called for the greatest unani- 
mitj among all elasaes. We may partly gather from this speech, that 
there had l>een some agitation among the lower olaases, occat^ioned by 
the complain t(? of the wealthy against this law. Any agitation tending 
to a spirit of coBUDunigm must have been extremely dangeroui? at ' 
Athens, where the people had such power of mulcting the higher * 
cla«ee« by their votoR in the popular assembly and oourte of justice* It ' 
might thcrerore be better to let the people alone with their theatri<^ ' 
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fear that it cannot stand \7ith0ut some signal mischief. No 
greater help to our affidrs could we introduce;^ none that 
would more strengthen the whole community. Look at it 
thus. I will commence on behalf of those who are con- 
isidered the needy class. There was a time with us, not long 
ago, when only a hundred and thirty talents came into the 
state;' and among the persons qusJified to command ships 
or« pay property-tax, there was not one who claimed exemp- 
tion from his duty because no surplus existed:' galleys 
sailed, money was forthcoming, everything needful was dona 
Since that time fortime happily has increased the revenue; 
and four hundred talents come in instead of one, without loss 
to any men of property, but with gain to them; for all the 
wealthy come for their share of the fund, and they are 
welcome to it.* Why then do we reproach one another on 
this account, and make it an excuse for declining our duties, 
unless we grudge the relief given by fortune to the poor ? I 
would be sorry to blame them myself, and I think it not 
right. In private ^milies I never see a young man behaving 

treats, their fees and largesses, than to provoke retaliation by abridging 
such eiyoyments. Leland observes on the subject as follows — "All that 
the orator here says in defence of the theatrical appointments is expres* 
Bed with a caution and reserve quite opposite to his usual openness and 
freedom ; and which plainly betray a consciousness of his being incon- 
sistent with his former sentiments. How far he may be excused by the 
supposed necessity of yielding to the violent prepossessions of the 
people, and giving up a favourite point, I cannot pretend to determine, 
But it is certainly not very honourable to Demosthenes, to suppose with 
Ulpian, that his former opposition was merely personal, and that the 
death of Eubulus now put an end to it" 

^ Viz., than the removal of this clamour and alarm about the theatric 
fund. 

' This must be understood (according to Boeckh) of the tribute only, 
which came in from the allies. The total revenue of Athens must have 
greatly exceeded this. 

' There was as much ground for legal exemption then as there is 
now ; and yet it was never claimed. Why should the rich seek to be 
relieved from their burdens because of an abundance of revenue 1 Q'hat 
abundance is for the general benefit of the state, not for theirs in parti 
cular. Such appears to be the argument, perhaps not quite satisfac- 
toiy ; but such it is. Pabst, apparently reading d<p* Um-ovt has : der 
nidit au8 eigenem Antrieb seine Schvldigkeit zu thun bereit war, weil 
kein Geldiiierscktisa vorhanden war. 

* 7. e. the Theoric fund, in which every member of the common? 
wealth had a right to share. 
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to his elders, so unfeeling or so luireasonable, as to refuse 
to do aeything Mmself, ntdesa all tbe rest will do what he 
jom* Such a person would certainly be amenable to the 
»1>B against undutiful conduct : ' for I ween there is a tribute 
led to parents both by nature and by law, which ought 
to be cheerifully offered and amply paid. Accordingly, as 
h individual among us hath a parent, bo sbould we regard | 
e whole people as parents of the state, andj so far from 
lepriving them of what the state bestows, we ought, in the 
a-bsence of such bounty, to find other means to keep them 
fixnn destitution. If the rich will adopt this principle, I 
think they will act both justly and wisely ; for to deprive 
any class of a necessary provision, is to unite them in dia* 
affection to the commonwealth. 

To the poor I would recommend^ that they remove the 
cause, which makes men of property discontented with the 
present system, and excites their just complaints, I shall ] 
take the sumo course on behalf of the w^ealthy as I did just I 
now, and not hesitate to speak the truth. There cannot, I 
believe, be found a wretch so hard-heai'ted — ^I will not say 
among Athenians, but among any other people— w^bo would be 
sorry to see poor meu, men without the necessaries of life, 
receiving these bounties. Where then is the pinch ^ of the 
inatterl where the difficulty 1 When they see certain persona 
transferring the usage established for the public revenue to 
private property, and the omtor becoming immediately 
powerful with you, yeii, (so far as privilege can make him,) 
immortal, aud jour secret vote contmdicting your public 

' Pab&l : die Gesetze wegen ttngehnhrlicher Behandlnng der Elkrn, 
KaKottTis, "maltreatment/' was a technical teiTO in the Attie law, de- 
noting a failure of duty on tlic part of liusbandaj children, or guardians, 
towards their wivca» partjntii, or wards, for which they were liable to hQ 
tried and punished iu a suit called KoKiMftTfctis dtxTf. T!ie juriRdictioii 
over this onence belonged to tho Archon^ who was the iiroteetor of all 
family rights, 

- The expression " Where is the ruh ?" would he still nearer to the | 
original, and the expregaion reminds one of the line in Hamlet ; 

To sleep ! perchmce to dream ! aye, there's the rub, 
eiekfl aays the simile i& taken from the collision of chariota in tht I 
Ivace ; but this is confining it t^o much. Hia vernacular explanatioa 1 
I'Ib : woran stfmst es sich ? wo ist der Haken ? I'abat has : woran stOaai | 
I #i(A die Sache, und was erzengl d^n V^druss ? 
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H«S0e arises mistrust^ hence mdignatioa. We 
«mght^ O JB men of Athens, to have a just communion of 
priH"?^^ lights; the opulent holding themselves secure in 
VMir forUmea^ and without fear of losing them, yet in time 
of danger imparting their substance freely for the defence of 
Iheir oountry; while the rest consider the public revenue as 
pinblio, and receive their share, but look on private property 
m belonging to the individual owner. Thus it is that a small 
Qommonwesdth becomes great, and a great one is preserved. 
To speak generally then, such are the obligations of each 
obss; to ensure ^eir performance according to law, some 
regulation should be made. 

. The causes (^ our present troubles and embarrassment are 
many and of ancient ^date : if you are willing to hear, I will 
declare them. You have quitted, Athenians, the position 
in which your ancestors left you; you have been persuaded 
1^ these politicians^ that to stand foremost of the Greeks, to 
keep a permanent force and redress injured nations, is all 
vanity and idle exp^ise; you imagine that to live in quiet^ to 
perform no duty, to abandon one thing after another and let 
strangers seize on all, brings with it marvellous wel&re and 
abundant security. By such means a stranger has advanced 

> Having admonished the higher classes to pay their," property-tax 
and perform their publie services cheerfully, and without seeking to 
"ke rdieved at ihe expense of the public revenue, he proceeds to re- 
mind ^e lower classes of their duty. He warns them, that, while 
they receive a benefit from the funds of the state, they must not en^ 
deavour to increase those funds unduly by an invasion of the rights 
•f property. His language is not open, but would easily be under- 
stood by his audience. The Athenians ought not to promote law- 
suits to increase court-fees; not to encourage prosecutions against 
Wealthy citizens, in order to obtain fines and confiscations. He in- 
sinuates that there was too much cause for complaint already. Tdv 
Xiyopra is, not as Schaefer contends, the rich man pleading his cause 
before the people, but, as Wolf explains it, the popular orator or in- 
former, who speedily rose to &vour and influence, of which it was not 
easy to deprive him. His opponent, speaking in a just cause, might be 
applauded at the time, but the votes showed what was the real biafi of 
^e people. In courts of justice at Athens the voting was usually by a 
secret ballot ; (see my artide Psepkus in the Archaeological Dictionary ;)' 
and there being a Iftrge number of jurors, it would be difficult to dis- 
cover by whose votes the verdict was obtained. It is impossible to read 
the frequent appeals made by Athenian speakers to the passions and 
prejudices of the jury, without seeing that there was some ground for 
the inmnuations of the orator in this passage. 
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Ho tbe poat wMch you ought to have occupied, has become I 
prosperous and great, aud made large conquests; naturally 1 
enouglL A prize there was, noblej great, and glorious, on© J 
I for which the mightiest states were contendii^g all along; but j 
[ as the Laceda^mtsiiianti were humbled, the Thel^ans had their I 
I bands full through the Phociau war, and wo took no regard|» ] 
lie carried it off without competition. The result has bee% I 
tlo others terror, to him a vast alliance and extended power ^ ] 
I while difhculties so mauy and so distressing surround the I 
■ Greeks, that even advice is not easy to be found. I 

Yet, perilous as I conceive the present crisis to be for all^ 
Ijao people ai^ in such danger as you, men of Athens ; not 
I only because Philip s designs are especially aimed at you, but 
[because of all peof^Ie you are the most remiss. It seeing the 
I abundance of commodities and cheapness in yonr market^ 1 
[you ai-e beguiled into a belief that the state is in no danger, ] 
I your judgment is neither becoming nor correct. A mai'kei 1 
or a fair on© may, from Buch appearances, judge to he well op i 
ill supplied : but for a state, whicli everj^ aspirant for the 
empire of Greece has deemed to be alone capable of opposing 
Mm, and defending the liberty of aU-^for such a state 1 1 
yerily her marketable commodities are not the test of pro- j 
sperity, but this — whether she can depend on the goodwill of] 
her allies; whether she ia puissant in armji. On behalf of] 
such a state these are the things to be considered; and in I 
these respects yom* condition is TRTctched aad deplorable. 
You will understand it by a simple reflection. When have 
the affairs of Greece been in the greatest confusion 1 No 
other time could any man point out but iiie present. In 
former times Greece was divided into two parties, that of tb© 
Lacedsemonians and ours : some of the Greeks were subject 
to us, some to them. The Persian, on his own account, waa 
mistrusted equiilly by all, but he ^sed to make friends of the 
vanquished parties, and retain their confidence^ until he pnt 
^^ them on an equality with the other side j after which those 
^fe that he succoured would hate liim as much as his oiiginal 
^V enemies. Now however the king is on Iriendly terms with 
^M all tlie Greeksj though least friendly with us, unless we put 
H mattei's right. Now too there arc protectors' springing up 

^f ^ Tiiia ia said irith Bome irony : inftjiy states offer to come forward as 
~ protectors, but only on condition of taking the lead : tUej "ffill not join 
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in every quarter, and all claim the precedency, though some 
indeed have abandoned the cause, or envy and distrust each 
other — ^more shame for them — and every state is isolated, 
Argives, Thebans, Lacedaemonians, Corinthians, Arcadians, 
and ourselves. But, diyided as Greece is among so many 
parties and so many leaderships, if I must speak the ti-uth 
freely, there is no state whose offices and halls of council 
appear more deserted by Grecian politics than ours. And 
no wonder; when neither friendship, nor confidence, nor fear 
leads any to negotiate with us. 

This, ye men of Athens, has come not from any single 
cause (or you might easily mend it,) but from a^eat variety 
and long series of errors. I will not stop to recount them, 
but will mention one, to which all may be referred, beseech-* 
ing you not to be offended, if I boldly speak the truth. 

Your interests are sold on every favourable opportunity : 
you partake of the idleness and ease, under the charm 
whereof you resent not your wrongs; while other persons 
get the reward.* Into all these cases I could not enter now : 
but when any question about Philip arises, some one starts up 
directly and says — " We must have no trifling, no proposal of 
war" — and then goes on to say — "What a blessing it is to 
be at peace I what a grievance to maintain a large army ! " — 
and again — "Certain persons wish to plimder the treasury" — 
and other arguments they urge, no doubt, in the full convic- 
tion of their truth.' But surely there is no need of per- 
suading you to observe peace, you that sit here persuaded 
already. It is Philip (who is making war) that needs persua- 
sion : prevail on him, and all is ready on your part. We 
should consider as grievous, not what we expend for our 

the common cause on fair terms. Many of the translations miss the 
sense here. Leland uoderstands it rightly : " there are several cities 
which affect the character of guardians and protectors." Auger con- 
founds this sentence with the next: ''il s* ^l^ve de tous c6t6s plusieura 
puissances qui aspirent toutes k la primaut6." 

^ Schaefer rightly explains rifjia to mean the price received for 
treason. But most of the translators, following Wolf, understand it to 
mean the houours won by Philip. Tois dtiKovarw is rendered by Auger, 
Leland, and Francis, "the traitors." I think it rather refers to, or at 
least includes, the enemies who profited by the treason, and made con- 
quests from Athens ; of course meaning Philip in particular. 

' There is no difficulty in this, if we understand it to be ironical ; 
and no need of any amendment. 
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deliverance, but what we shall suffer in case of refusal. 
Plunder of the treasury should h© prevented bj deyising a^i 
plan for its safe custody, not by abandoning our interests, f 
Yet this very thing makes me indignant, that some of you. j 
are pained at the thought of your treasury being robbed,.! 
though it depends on yourselves to guard it and to punish, 
the criminal, hut are not pained to see Philip plundering! ] 
Greece, plundeiing as he does one people after another, to. 
forward his designs upon you. 

How comes it, ye men of Athens, that of this flagrant;] 
aggressor, this capturer of cities, no one has ever declared 
that he conmiits hostility or injustice, while those who counsel 
against submission and sacrifice ai'e charged as the authors of 
war ? The reason is, that people wish to cast upon youir | 
faithful counsellors the blame of any untoward events in tha, 
war; for war must necessarily be attended with many mi^ 
fortimes. Tliey believe that, if you resist Philip with one 
heart and mind, you will previul against him, and they can 
bo hirelings no longer; but that if on the first outcry^ you 
ariuign certain persons and bring them to trial, they by 
accusing such pei'sons will gain a double advantage, repute . 
among the Athenians and recompense from Philip; and that 
you will punish your fiiendly advisers for a cause for which 
you ought to punish the traitors. Such are the hopes, such 
the contrivance of these charges^ "that certain persons wish 
to kindle a war." I am sure however, that, without any 
Athenian moving a declaration of war, Philip has taken 
many of our possessions, and has recently sent succour to 
Cardia. If we choose to assume that he is not making war 
against us, he would be the simplest of mankind to convince 
us of our mistake : for when the sufTerers disclaim the in- 
jury, what shoxdd the offenders do ? But when he mjurches 
to attack us^ what shall we say then ? Mo will assure iia 
that he is not making war, as he assured the Orites when his 
troops were in their countiy, as he assured the Pherseans 
before he assaulted their walls, and the Olynthians in the 
l-fii-st instance, until he was in their territories with his ai*my. 
^hall we then say, that persons who bid us defend ourselves 

* Loland : "the first unhappy accident." FmncU gives the right 
baoanlDg, but with tao many words: "the first tumults <iccasioaed by 
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kindle a war 9 If so, we musl be slaTes; fbr nothing else 
remains. 

But remember: yon baTO more at stake than some other 
people. PhiMp desires xiot to subjugate your city, but ta 
destroy it utterly. He is oonvinoed^ you will not submit to 
be slaves; if you were inclined, you would not know how, 
having beesi aocustoiiied to command: you will be abk^ 
should occasion ofibr, to give him more trouble than any 
people in the world. For this reason he will show us no 
mercy, if he get us into his power : and therefore you must 
make up your minds, that the struggle will be one for life and 
death. These persons, who have openly sold themselves to 
Philip, you must execrate, you must beat their brains out: 
for it is impossible, I say impossible, to vanquish your foreign 
enemies, until you have pimished your enemies within the 
city : these are the stiunbling-blocks that must cripple your 
efforts against the foreigner. 

From what cause, do ye think, PhiHp insults you now; (for 
his conduct, in my judgment, amoimts to nothing less;) and 
while he deceives otiber people by doing them services — ^this 
at least is something — ^you he threatens already) For 
example, the Thessalians by many benefits he seduced into 
their present servitude : no man can tell how he cheated the 
poor Olynthians, giving them first Potidsea and many other 
places : now he is luring the Thebans, having delivered up 
BcBotia to them, and freed them from a tedious and 
harassing war. Of these people, who each got a certain 
advantage, some have suffered what is notorious to all, others 
have yet to suffer what may befel them. As to yourselves; 
the amount of your losses I do not mention: but in the 
irery making of the peace how have you been deceived ! how 
plundered ! Lost you not the Phocians, Thermopylse, country 
towards Thrace, Doriscus, Serrium, Cersobleptes himself t 
Holds he not Cardia now, and avows it ? Why then does he 
hdhsLve thus to other people, and in a different way to you I 
Because our diy is the only one where liberty is allowed to 
speak for the enemy, where a man taking a bribe may safely 
address the people, though they have been deprived of their 
possessions. It was not safe at Olynthus to advocate Philip's 
cause, without the Olynthian people sharing the benefit by 
possession of Potidsea. It was not safe to advocate Philip's 
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|«aiise in Thessaly, without the people of Thessaty sliaring the 
benefit, by Philip's expelling tJieir tyrants and restoring the 
Pyl^ean Synod. It wan not ^fe at Tlicbea, until he restored 
Bceotia to theiUj aad d©?troyed the Phocians. But at Athens, 
tlioiigh PhiHp has takea from yon Amphipolis and tho 
Cardian temtoi^j and is even tnrmng Eiahtea into a hostile 
post, and advancing to attack Byzantinmj it is safe to speak 
i<iai Philip's behalf. Yea, among these men, some have risoa 
»apidly from poverty to wealth, from meanness and obscui'ity 
to repute and honouTj whilst yon, on the contrary, have 
fellen from honour to obscurity, from wealth to indigence. 
For the riches of a state I consider to be allies, confidence, 
good- will; of all which you are destitnte. And by your 
neglecting these things, and suffering your interests thus to . 
be swept awayj Philip has grown prosperous and migbly, 
formidable to all the Greeks and barbarians, whilst you are 
forlorn and abject, in the abundance of yoizr market magni- 
ficent, but in your national defences ridicnlous.' 

Some of our oi^tors, I ohaervej take not the same thonght 
for you as for themselves. They say that you should keep 
quiet, though you are injm'edj hut they cannot themselves 
keep quiet among you, though no one injures them. Come, , 
raillery apaii, suppose you were thiia questioned, Aristode- 
mus,*^^* Tell me, as you know perfectly well, what every one 
else knows, that the life of private men is secure and free 

wa trouble and danger, whilst that of statesmen is exposed 
'to scan dap and misfortune j full of trials and hardships eveiy 

1 The whole of tlie foregoing passage is taken, with some little varia^ 
tlon, from the speeijh on the Cbersouese, It certainly would eeeia 
Strange, if this umtioa had been forged by any grammarian, that ha 
Bhotild have borrowed thiia by whoksale from DemoBthencs. Th^re ia 
perhaps less difficulty in the suppositioiL that Demofitheuea repeated his 
own words, 

" This roan was a tragic actor, and charged by DemoBtheoea witk 
being a partisan of Philip, H© waa the first person who proposed 
peace with Macedonia^ shortly before the emhaasy of ten. See th» 
lAi^gpument to the Oration on the Peace, 

* I haTS taken tfitXalrtov in th<j passive sense, as it is eipMned byfc ( 
Beielte and Schacfcr, though it scarcely siiitB the character of the word- 
Compare Shakspeare, Henry V. Act IV. Sc, 1, 

hard condition, twLu-hom with greatness, . 

Subjected to the breath of every fool I . | 

[ V What infinite* heart's eaae must kinga neglect, ' 

^^B That private men ei^oy f *] 
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day, how comes it that you prefer, not the qmet and easy 
life, but the one surrounded with peril?" — ^what should you 
say? If we admitted the truth of what would be your 
best possible answer, namely^ that all you do is for honour 
told renown, I wonder what puts it into your head, that you 
ought from such motives to exert yourself and undergo toil 
and danger, whilst you advise the state to give up exertion 
and remain idle. You cannot surely allege, that Aristode- 
mus ought to be of importance at Athens, and Athens to be 
of no account among the Greeks. Nor again do I see, that 
for the commonweal^ it is safe to mind her own affitirs only, 
and hazardous for you, not to be a superlative busy-body.* 
On the contrary, to you I see the utmost peril from your 
meddling and over-meddling, to the commonwealth peril 
Jrom her inactivity. But I suppose, you inherit a reputation 
from your father and grandfather, which it were disgraceful 
in your own person to extinguish, whereas the ancestiy of 
the state was ignoble and mean« This again is not so. Your 
fiither was a thief,* if he resembled you, whereas by the 
ancestors of the commonwealth, as all men know, the 
Greeks have twice been rescued fi^m the brink of destruc- 
tion. Truly the behavioiu: of some persons, in private and 
in public, is neither equitable nor constitutional. How is it 
equitc^ble, that certain of these men, returned from prison, 
should not know themselves, while the state, that once pro- 
tected all Greece and held the foremost place, is sunk in 
ignominy and himiiliation ? 

Much could I add on many points, but I will forbear. It 
is not, I believe, to lack of words that oiu: distresses have 
been owing either now or heretofore. The mischief is when 
you, after listening to sound arguments, and all agreeing in 
their justice, sit to hear with equal fevour those who try to 
defeat and pervert them; not that you are ignorant of the 
men; (you are certain at the first glance, who speak for hire 
and are Philip's political agents, and who speak sincerely for 

^ All the translators have mistaken r£u &KXuu ir\iou, which is simply 
''more than others/' as Wolf explains it. 

' This seems to shock Lelimd, who spoils the pungency of the ex* 
pression by rendering it : "Your father was like you, and thereforebase 
and infamous." Auger remarks : " L'invectiye de Demosth^ne est fort 
6loquente, mais bien violente. L'amour de la patrie, centre laquelle 
sans doute agissait Aristod^me, peat seul en excuser la yivacit^." 



ON THE LETTER, 

Sut good;) youi" object is to find fault with these, turn the 
thing into laughter and railleiyj and escape the performanco 
of your duty- 
Such is tho truth, spoken with perfect fieedom, i>ure!y 
fi-om good-will and for the best ; not a speech fraught with 
flattery and miscliief and deceit, to earn money for the 
[iispeakerj and to put tiie commonwealth into the hands of our ] 
•enemies, I say, you must either desist from these pi-actices, 
Tor blame none but yourselves for the wretched condition of 
your affairs. 



THE ORATION ON THE LETTER. 



7Bn ABdtJMSNT. 

The Atlienians had been persuaded by the advice of DemoathencB ia 
soUcit the aid of Peraia, This was accorded, and events liad hap- 
pened on the Pmpontlne coast, which made it peculiarly needful. 
Towards the close of the year B.C. 342 Philip commenced" the siege 

I' of Sclyrahria, and early in the following year, that city having heea 
" taken, laid etege to Perinthua. But here he met witli an obatinata 
■^ reals tan ee : Perinthua was strong hy nature and well fortilied. The 
*' BatrapB of Western Asia had supplied it with a stock of provisions 
/• and ammunition, and a large body of Greek merecnaries. Byzan- 
tium also had Bent assistance. Philip, after making great efforts to 
take Pcrinthus by storm, turned the siege into a blockado, and 
marched northward against Byzantium. Here he was no more 
■* saccessful tlian Im had been at Perl n thus. The Bys'^ntines bad well 
prepared themselves to resist bis attack, and received Dowerful aid 
not only friom their old allies of Cos, Chios, and RhodeBj but also 
from other parts of Greece, and especially from Athene* In order to 
reconcile the Byzantines to his countrymen, with whom they bad 
been at variance ever since the Social war, Demosthenes bimeelf 
nndertock a voyage to the Bosphoraa. By his exertions an alliance 
' yrm concluded, and an A^tkenian ileet was sent under the command of J 

* Chares ; but Chares being feared and disliked by the By7,antineft, they ' 

• refused to admit htm into the town* and afterwards Pbocion was 
despatehed with a hundred and twenty sbipe and a considerable body 
of troops. The result of these effective measures was, that Philip 
irwi bamed in his attempts on both citicF), and compelled to raise tho 
siege. 

In the meantime important operationB had taken place elsewhere. An 

expedition had been sent under the command of Pbocion to Euboe% 

*. of which we have no detailed aceonnt, hut the result waa^ that tho 
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HaoecUmutti pftrty was OTerpowered, and ClUarchos and PkilisUdes, 
the partisans of Philip, were expelled from the island. A fleet was 
then sent by the Athenians into the Pagassoan bay, which took some 
ThessaUan towns, and seized Macedonian merchant-men on the 
eoast The island of Haloonesus was recoTered from Philip by a 
tndden inonrsion of the Peparethians. This was reyenged by PMlip, 
who ravaged Peparethnsy and compelled the islanders to restore their 
tionqnest 

Philip saw tiiat peaee with Athens eoold no longer be preserved even in 
name. Under this eonvidion, and not^ as Hitford says, in alarm at 
the fourth Philippic, he wrote a letter to the Athenians, (the letter 
which follows this Oration,) in which he reproaches them with the 
Tarions acts of hostility wMch they had committed, and concludes 
with a virtual declaration of war. An assembly was held, at whiclk 
this letter was read, and Demosthenes is. supposed to have delivered 
the following speech in reply to it. The exact time when the letter 
was received is uncertain ; but it would appear from the internal 
evidence, to have been after the siege of Perinthus had commenced, 
and before that of Byzantium. The arguments of Philip produced 
no effect; things had gone too far for reconciliation ; and it was not 
difficult for Demosthenes to obtain a decree for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

It will be seen on a perusal of the letter and answer, that the orator 
does not attempt to meet the specific chaiges and complaints of 
Philip. We have nothing but the old arguments, showing the 
necessity of succouring Perinthus and Byzantium, as formerly of 
succouring Olynthus ; the real weakness of Philip's empire, and the 
good chance that by vigorous measures it might be overturned. 
Mitford considers that it was impossible to confute the reasoning of 
Philip, and therefore that bold invective was the only thing that re- 
mained for the orator. And even Leland says, it would luive been 
difficult to answer the letter particolarly, because, though Athens 
had the better cause, she had committed many irregularities. I 
cannot agree with this view of the question. If Philip had been the 
good-natured easy person that Mitford represents, who was nosed to 
the surface of Greek affiuis by the merest accidents, and rather had 
greatness thrust upon him by the opposition of the Athenians, than 
either sought or desired it hunself, then indeed the acts of hostility 
which Philip complains of might justly be regarded as breaches of 
good faith, and violations by Athens of the law of nations. But I 
read the history of the times venr differently. Philip had been for 
many years pursuing his career of conquest steadily and successfully. 
The Chersonese, Eubcea, all the possessions of the Athenians, their 
commerce and their corn-trade, were at this time in imminent 
danger. War between Athens and Macedonia, if not open, was 
understood : argument was out of the question. 

But why should Philip address a letter of complaint to a people so bent 
on hostilities? Why did the wolf complain of the lamb? An ag- 
gressive power has never lacked a pretext for making war in either 
ancient times or modem. It was a part of Philip's system, not only 
in his dealings with Athens, but with other states, to make friendly 
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ovcrtunea and pacific professions, when ho meditated some d&ciaiva 
blow. By this means he gained credit for moderation with neutral 
Rtates, and he created a party for himself trithin the ttate which he 
had designs npon. He piib colourable aigumentB into the months of 
his adhercntB, distracted the eifortH of the people^ and at all eveula 
gained time for the prosecution of his schemea. It is argued with, 
muck forco and justice in the exordium of the Oration on Halon* ., 
nesuii, that the tendency of such corrL^tpondenee was, to deter tha 
adversaries of Philip from expreftsing their opintone freely. 

But for motives of this kind, Philip would Jaardly huve adopted the 
strain of remonstrance which we read in the Letter. He could never 
fieriou.%ly helieve^ that the AtheniriH^ would resign their claims on 
Amphipolia* because it Ijelonsred to Macedonia in very early times, or 
'Would give up the Persian alliance l^ecause it waa a diiigmeeful con- 
nexion. It should he ebaerved however that the Athenians aflbrded 
him a handle /or UBimg fiuch arguments, by declaiming in the same 
style themeelvesi wbea it suited them; and Philip perhaps was 
pleaged at the idea of heating them with their own weapons. The 
mnguage of the epistle ia simple and dignified, and may be regarded 
as ft good specimen of a diplomatic paper. The pith lies in the 
last clause, which contains a threat of war. 

For these peasons it could scarcely have been worth while for tho 
orator, to answer every particular charge contained in the Letter. 
Nor ca.n snch omiBsiou he deemed an agnmcnt against the genuine- 
ncfls of the Oration* This however haa been doubted by many critics; 
and it may he allowed^ that a good part of the speech m not very 
Bni table to the occasion upon which it purports to have been spoken. 

Athenians ! that Philip, instead of concluding peace witk 
Ufi, only defended the war, has now become manifest to you 
BtlL Ever sine© he gave Halus to the Pharsalians/ and 
aettled the Phociau business, and subdued all Thrace^ making 
fictitious charges and iuveutiug unjust pretexts, he baa been 
actually carrying on war against Athens j and now in the 
letter which he hfus sent he avowedly declares it. That it 
becomes you, neither to fear his power nor to withstand him 
ignobly, hut with men and money and ships, in shoit, with 
all you have unsparingly to prosecute the war, I will en- 
deavour to show* 

In the first plaoo^ Athenians, you may expect that the 
gods are your greatest aOies and defenders, when Philip, 
violating his faith and disregarding his oaths to them, has 

' Parmcnio was besieging HaluB in Thcssaly duniig the fir&t eml^uisy 
of the AtheniaiL^ for peace. Philip told the amha&sadors, he desired 
their mediation between the people of Halus nnd Phar&alua. He after- 
wards took the former city, and gave it up to the PharsolianEt who were 
his devoted allies. 
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perfidiously broken the peace. In the second place, he has 
exhaustM all the tricks by which he once rose to greatness, 
continually deceiving some people and promising them signal 
l)enefits. It is understood by the Perinthians and Byzantines 
and their allies, that he wishes to deal with them in the same 
manner that he dealt with the Olynthians formerly: it 
escapes not the Thessalians, that he designs to be the master 
of his allies and not their chief: he is suspected by the 
Thebans, for holding Nicsea* with a garrison, for having crept 
into the Amphictyonic council, for drawing to himself the 
embassies from Peloponnesus,' and stealing flieir confederacy 
from them : so that of his former friends some are at war 
with him irreconcilably, some are no longer hearty auxi- 
liaries, all arQ jealous and complaining of him. Besides — 
what is of no small moment — ^the satraps of Asia have just 
thrown in mercenary troops for the relief of Perinthus, and 
now that hostility has begun between them, and the peril is 
imminent if Byzantium should be reduced, not only will 
they assist us with alacrity themselves, but they wiU urge 
the Persian king to supply us with money; and he possesses 
greater wealth than all nations put together; he has such 
influence over proceedings here, that in our former wars with 
Lacedssmon, whichsoever side he joined, he caused them to 
vanquish their opponents, and now siding with us he wiU 
easily beat down the power of Philip. 

With these advantages, I will not deny, that Philip has by 
fevour of the peace snatched from us maay fortresses and 
, harbours and ottier like conveniences for war; yet I observe, 
that if an alliance is consolidated by good-will, and all who 
take part in the wars have a common interest, the union is 
firm and lasting; whereas, if it be kept up by deceit and 
violence, with insidious and ambitious views, (as this of 

^ On account of its neighbourhood to the pass of Thermopylae. 

3 The Messenians and Arcadians. See the Argument to the second 
Philippic. Those people had been the allies of the Thebans since the 
time of Epaminondas, but were now more inclined to Philip, as bein^ 
better able to protect them. Jacobs renders the following words : und 
ein BUndniss mit Jenen beabsichtigt hai, reading irpocupo6fi€yos. 
Hitford, who in his histoiy of Greece has given a full translation of 
Philip's letter and the speech in answer, renders this passage vaguely : 
" The Peloponnesians he requires to attend him by their embassies^ 
and to make their alliance with him exclusive.'' 
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I'S^hilip is,) any Blight pretence, any accidental failure, sliakes 
I to pieces and destroys it all in a moment.^ And by much 
I consideration^ men of Athens, I find, not only that the allies 
I of Philip have come to distrust and dislike him, but that 
r even his own subjects are not well-disposed or loyal, or what 
I people imagine. Generally speaking, the Macedoman power, 
las an auxiliary,^ is important and useful, but by itself it is 
[feeble, and ridiculously disproportioned to these gigantic 
Mnterprises. Moreover this very man by hie wars, his espe- 
fcditions, and all the proceedings which may seem to establish, 
iliis greatness, has i-endered it more precadons for himself- 
■ Don't suppose J men of Athens, that Philip and his subjects 
I delight in the same thinga Bear in mind, that he desires 
I glory, they secmity ; he cannot gain his object without 
liiazard ; they want not to leave parents, wives, and children 
I at horacj to wear themselves out and risk their lives for him 
I every day/ 

^ ^; Hence one may judge, what the feelings of the Macedonian 

people towards Philip ai^e. As to his guai-ds and the leaders I 

of his mereenaries, you will find they have a reputation for 

courage, yet hve in greater terror than men of no repute. 

For those are in danger enly from the enemy ; these fear 

I iflatterers and calumniators more than battles : those together 

l^th the whole army fight their opponents in the field ; 

Lthese have tlieir full share in the hardships of war, and it is 

their peculiar lot to dread the humours of the king, 

ddes, if any common soldier does wrong, he is punished 

fmccording to his desert j but with these men, it is when they 

' liave achieved the most signal success that they are most 

outrageously vilified and abused. No reasonable man can dis- 

I t)elieve this statement; for he is reported hj tliose who have 

Compare the second Olynthiac, p. 47| where thia same passa^ 
^Occurs with Kome varitttion. 

2 The foil owi tig is Mitford'fi tranalatioa of this passage — " Tlifl Mace- 

l)doaiaa power is become conBiderablo by accretion. Of itself it is weak, 

[jmd utterly unproportioned to support the authority whieh m us iulti- 

nately rest on iV This ia a at range loistake. Jacobs* version is; — - 

"annzwar die Tnakedonvtche Macht ah Zuguhti eiaen Ausschlag geben^ , 

I sick ttJber ist sie schwadi^ und in Kucksicht mtf die Grdsse der Sadie 

Many of thcae ')bservatioiia are applieahle to Trance, harassed and i 
irom out by oonscriptkins in the latter part of Napoleon's reigtu 
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lived witk him to be so covetous of honour/ that, wishing all 
the noblest exploits to be considered hi& own, he is mcure 
4afifended with the generals and officers who have achieved 
anything praiseworthy^ than with those who have altogether 
miscarried. 

How then, xuotder such cireamstanoeS) have they for a l(»)g 
^me fidtibfully adhered to him ? Because for the present, men 
ai Athens^ success throws a shade over all this : good fortune 
covers the &ults of men, screens them wonderfully : but let 
Ikim £ail in someihing, and all will be fully revealed. It is 
the same as in the hmnan body. When a man is healthy, he 
has no feding of local disorders ; but when he Ms ill, every 
sore is Mt, whether he has a rupture, or a sprain, or any 
member not perfectly sound. Just so with monarchies or 
other states : whilst they are successful in war, their weak- 
nesses are imperceptible to most men ; but when they have 
suffered a reverse, (which Philip very likely will, having taken 
on him a burden beyond his strength,) all their difQculties 
become manifest to l£e world. 

Tet if any Athenian, seeing that Philip has been fortunate^ 
therefore thinks it hard and terrible to contend with him, 
such person, I grant, exercises a prudent forethought For 
indeed fortune is the prime — ^nay, the sole mover in all the 
business of mankind. Nevertheless in many respects might 
our good fortune be preferred to Philip's. The leadership 
that we have received from our ancestors takes its date, not 
before Philip only, but (let me say roundly) before all the 
kings that ever reigned in Macedonia. They have paid tribute 
to the Athenians, but Athens has never paid tribute to any 
jmtion. We have more title than Philip to the fevour of the 
gods, inasmudi as we have invariably shown more regard to 
religion and justice. 

^ in the similar passage, in the second Olynthiac, p. 49, I have 
.translated ^iXori/i/a jeaUmp, not, with the minority of trsuoalators, 
ambition. Mj raason was, that the Greek word appears to be used in a 
1)ad sense, which would not be suitably expressed by cmbition, 1 con- 
cede howeyer that jealousy does not comprehend Uie whole meaning. 
Kor would any Eongle word. Shakspeare's "jealous in honour" has a 
somewhat different application. The expression in the text here is 
Shakspearian. See Henry V. Act IV. Sc. 8. 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending aonl aliye. 
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How comes it then, that PLilip has obtained mare successeB 
than you itt the former war ? BecausSj men of Athens, (I 
will tell you candidly,) be takes the field hiniaelf, he toils, he 
feces the danger, letting aiip no opportunity, omitting no ] 
season of the year : whilst we — -the truth mxLst be spoken— 
^t idling here, delaying always and voting, and asking in the 
market-place if there is any news. But what greater news 
rCould there be, than a man of Macedonia conteDjuing Athe- 
niaiiE, and daring to send such an epistle as you have just 
leard ? Again ; he keeps soldiers in bis pay, aye, and some 
of our onitoi'B besides, who, imagining they carry his presents . 
iome, are not ashamed to hve for PMhpj and perceive notj 
that they axe selling for petty lucre all that belongs to their 
country and themselves. We neither attempt to disturb any 
€f his proceedinga, nor like to maintain mercenaries, nor dare 
to take the field in person* It is no wonder then, that he has 
gEdned advantages over us in the former war : it is mther 
Strange that we, doing nothing that becomes a people at war, 
expect to vjinquish one who pursues all the measures necea- 
sary to conquest. 

You must refect on all this, men of Athens, consider that 
we have not even the power of saying we are at peace — since 
Philip has now decku-ed war and commenced it in eamest^ — 
spare not any treasures, public or private ; march eagerly all 
to battlcj wherever occasion caUa; and employ better generals 
than before. Let none of you suppose, that by the same 
|)roceediiigs * which have damaged the commonwealth it can 
again recover and improve. Imagine not^ that while you are 
lis remiss as you have been, others will strive zealously for i 
your welfare. Bear in mind how disgraceful it is, that your * 
fiitliers underwent numerous hardsliips and fearftil dangers I 
Tirarriug with the LacedEemonians^ whilst yoa will not coiua^ ] 
geously defend oven the well-earned honours which they 
I^equeathed you ; and #iat a man springing from lilacedonia i 
jE so enamoured of danger, that, to enlarge his empue^ he has 

^ Aagcr and the Knglisb translators take 5i* Sy—^i^ toutwv to meaa I 
persons, Bupposing yhp to refer only to the kat clause of the preceding | 
Uentence. I anderatand 70:^ as referring to the whole of the orator's i 
advice^ not to the last point only. The reader wUl £111 d that in tha I 
similar p&es&ge iti the second Oljnthiac (26, Bckker's edil-ionj the words i 
Tuv oifTwjf vpditwf are introdoc^; which make^ it more probable that 
rovTwy here ie neuter, Jaeoha and Pahst take it as I do. 
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been wounded all over his body fighting with the enemy, 
whilst Athenians, whose birthright it is to submit to none, 
but to conquer all in war, through slackness or eflFeminacy 
' desert the conduct of their ancestors and the interests of their 
country. 

Not to be tedious, I say we must all prepare ourselves for 
war; the Greeks we must invite, not by words but by deeds, 
to espouse our alliance. All speech is idle, unattended by 
action ; and Athenian speech the more so on this accoimt, 
that we are reputed more dexterous in the use of it than any 
of the Greeks. 



THE LETTER OF PHILIP. 

THS AAOUMBHT. 

This is the Letter' to which the preceding Oration purports to be a 
reply. For the circamstances which gave rise to it, see the Argument 
of the Oration. 

Philip to the senate and people of Athens greeting : — 

Whereas I have frequently sent ambassadors, that we may 
abide by our oaths and agreements, and you paid them no 
regard, I thought proper to write to you concerning the 
matters in which I consider myself aggrieved. Marvel not 
at the length of this epistle; for, there being many articles of 
complaint, it is necessary to explain myself clearly upon all. 

First then; after Nicias the herald was snatched from my 
dominions, you chastised not the culprits, but imprisoned the 
injured party for ten months ; and my letters, of which he 
was the bearer, you read on the hustings.* 

Secondly, when the Thasians were^ receiving in their port 
the Byzantine galleys and all pirates that chose to enter, you 
took no notice, although the treaty expressly declares, that 
whoever act thus shall be enemies. 

Again, about the same time Diopithes made an irruption 

^ It is mej^tioned by Plutarch that a letter from Philip to his Queen 
Olympias, which fell into the hands of the Athenians, was returned un- 
<ipaied. But whether it was on this or another occasion, does not 
appear. 
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^Bnto my territory, carried off the inliabitanta of Crobylo and 
^WTiristasifl* for slay es, and ravaged the adjacent pai'ts of Thrace ; 
^•proceeding to such lawless extremitieB, tliat he seized Amphi- 
Blochns who came to negotiate about the prisoners, and, after 
■putting on him the hardest dmimce, took from him a ransom 
Kiof nine talents. And this he did with the approbation of the 
■[people. Howbeit^ to oflfer violence to a hendd and ambas* 
H^iadoi'S is considered impious by all nations, and especially by 
^Pyou. Certain it is, when the Megarians killed Anthemo- 
^Beritus,' your people went so far as to exclude them from the 
Hfenysteries, and erect a statue before their gates for a monu- 
^Blnent of the crime. Then is it not shameful that you aro 
^B fieen committing the same offence, for which, when jou wera 
^J the sufferers, you so detested the authoi^s 1 

Further, Callias ^ your general took all the towns situate 

* Crobyle miiat haire been in Thrace. TiristaBiB is mentioned by Pliny 
as a place in the Chersonese. Probably then it waa near Cardia, not far 
&oni the isthmus. 

2 The Atheniana, having charged the people of Me^ra with pro- ' 
fining a piece of consecrated ground, fi«nt Anthemocritna to admonish 
them to desist from the fsacnlege. The Megaiiana put him to death, 
and drew upon themaelTes the wrath of their powerful neighboarB^ who 

I passed the decree of excommunicatioD here referred to. The monument 
which recorded their impiety was to be seen in the time of PauBoniasp 
on the Bacred road leadings from Athene to Eleuaifi. 
* This ii the sarae Calliaa^ ruler of Chakis, whom we have seen , 
opposing the Athenians at the time when Phocion was sent to assist- , 
Plutarch of Eretria. (See the Oration on the Peace, p. 75, note.) At 
the battle of Tamynae Calliaa had been aided by Macedonian troops ; 
"but after the departure of Phocion, and the decline of the Atheniaa I 
interest in Euboea, he formed the scheme of bringing the whole island 
nnder bifl' awn eway, or at least of making it independent This did. 
not Buit the views of Philip, and Calliaa, having loBt bis faTour, tried to 
form a connexion with the Thebana. Palling in thia attempt, ho 
determined to unite bimself to Athena, and accordingly came over and 
concerted with Demosthcnca and kia party a plan for a revolution ia 
Eubcea. It was not possible to accompiiali this by negotiation, owing, j 
to the jitrcngth of Macedonian influence, which waa confirmed by iho J 
oecurrencea at Oreua and Eretria. (See the Oration on the Cheraonesdi^J 
p, 107, note 1.) At length, by the exertions of Demosthenea, a decree 1 
was passed to send troops into Eubfjoa; and Phocion, to whom tbe com<* 
^^ mand was entrusted, overpowered the Macedonian garriaouPj and ex* j 
^m pellcd Clitarchua and Pbilistides from the is?land. This was b,c. 341, 
^m Afterwards^ it seems, an Athenian force, under the command of €alUas« ' 
^m crossed the narrow strait that separates the north of Euboea from 
^H Thessaly, and made the attack, which Philip here speaka of, on tha^ 
^m towns in the bay of Pagasaj, \ 
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in the Fbgassean Bay, towns under treaty mih. you and in 
alEanoe with me ; and sold all people bound for Macedonia, 
actjudging ihem enfflcnies ; and on this account you praised 
him in your decrees. So that I am puzzled to think, what 
worse could happ^ if you were confessedly at war willi me : 
lor when we were in open hostility, you used to send out pri- 
TBteers and sdl people saiHng to our coast, you assisted my 
coiemies, infested my country. 

Yet more ; you l»ve carried your animosity and Tiolence 
so fer, that you have even sent ambassadors to the Persian, 
to persuade him to make war against me : a thing which is 
most surprising : for before he gained Egypt and Phoenicia, 
you resolved,* in case of any f^gression on his part, to invite 
me as well as the other Greeks to oppose him ; but now you 
have such an overflow of malice against me, as to n^otiate 
with him for an offensive alliance. Anciently, as I am in- 
formed, your ancestors condemned the Pisistratids for bringing 
the Persian to invade Greece ; yet you are not ashamed of 
doing the same thing, for which you continue to r^^roach the 
tyrants.* 

In addition to othw matters, you write in your decrees, 
commanding me to let Teres' and Cersobleptes rule in Thrace^ 
because they are Athenians. I know nothing of them as 
being included in the treai^y of peace with you, or as inscribed 
on the pillars, or as being Athenians j I Imow however, that 
Teres toob arms with me against you, and that Cersobleptes 
was anxious to take the oaths separately to my ambassad ora ^ 

^ The time referred to is B.a S54, when there was a romoiir of a 
Persian invasion, and a proposal at Athens to declare war against'Arta- 
Jterzes, upon .which Demosthenes made the speech de JSymmorm, 
Phoenicia and Egypt were recovered some years after that. The aigo- 
ment of Philip is, that since the recovery of those provinces Persia was 
more dangerous than before, and therefore it was more disgraceful for a 
Greek state to be connected with that monarchy. 

' If the Emperor of Bnsda at the present day was to reproach Engiaod 
with the alliimce of Turkey, designating the Sultan as the common 
enemy of Europe, we should scarcely think it worth a serious reply. 
His relation to us is not unlike that of Philip to the Athenians; nor 
would it be very sQq>rising, if some years hence an English garrisoit 
occupied Constantinople. 

* Of Teres nothing is known, but from this passage: he must have 
been a prince in the interior of Thrace. As to Cersobleptes, so fire- 
qnently mentioned in the orations of Demosthenes, see Appendix III 
on the Thracian Chersonese. 
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\ but was prevented by yoiir generala prononnGiug him ai^ 
enemy of Atbena. How can it be equitable or juBt, when it 
suits your piirpoaej to call him an enemy of the state, and 
when you desire to caliimniate me, to declare the same person 
yom* citizen— and on the death of Sitalces," to whom yon im- 
parted the freedom of yoiir city, to make firiendahip imme- 
diately with his murdererj but on behalf of Cersohlept^s to 

I espouBa a war with me ? — knowing tc»o as you must, that, of 

I the persons who receive such gifts, none have the least regard i 
for your laws or decrees '? However— to omit all else and be I 

' oonciae — ^you bestowed citizenship on Evagoras of Cyprus* 

* It is impoeaible, for the reasons etated in Jacobs^ note» that this can j 
vefer to the Sitakes, King of the Odryase, and ally of the Athenijius^ I 
whose wars and death 'are related hy Thucydideu. He fell in a battle ' 
with the TribaUi, and iraa succeeded by his nephew Seuthes* It was 
his son SadocuSy and not he, that was made a citizen of Athens. Tour* 
aeil tries to get over the difficulty by snggesting that Scathes was btib- 
peeted of mnrdering him ; but there is no evidence that the Atkeniana 
entered into treaty with Seathea till long afterwards. However, thai j 
circiimfltaaccs here mentioned exactly apply to Cotys, father of Cerso^. I 
bleptes, who had the hononr of Athenian citizenship conferred on him^. J 
for which he showed very little giatifeiido in hia suhflcquent conduct, 1 
and accordingly, when he was murdered., by P^'thon and Heraclidea of 1 
JKnuSf th{} Atheniana rewarded tkem with cltizenHhip and a golden 1 
crown. Sitalces therefore may have b&en a mistake, or a slip of the pen^ 1 
for Cotys. Mitford had come to the same conclusion before Jacobs. I 

* Evagoras, the friend of Conon, who assisted the AthenUne in the t»- J 
establishment of their independence, wa^ made a citizen of Athene, an4|l 
Btatneu of him and of Conon were placed aide by side in the Ceramicua* j 
He aimed at becoming absolute master of Cyprus, and was engaged ia'l 
a long war against the Pemian king, in which be was nltimatcly ovei^ I 
powered, but, on submission to Artaxerx es, was permitted to rule in Sala- I 
mift. On his death, b.c* 374, ho was succeeded by his son Nicocles, whosl 
was father of the Evagoras here referred to, Nicoclea did not relgit. I 
long, and the young Evagoras was afterwards driven from Salamis by m>A 
aucceRsfnl usurper. Cyprus was at this period divided among eeveral J 
princes, who afterwards joined the great rebellion of Phoenicia and^ 
^gypt against Artaxerxes- Meanwhile Evagoras had passed into tha j 
aervico of the Persian king, and wa^ perhaps dwelling in Caris, when. J 
Idrieus the prince of Caria appointed him, together with Phocion thftj 
Athenian J to command the armament collected for the reduction o|9 
Cyprus. Thi3 was b.o. 351. Cyprus was reduced in the following^ 
year; but Evagoras, instead of being rewarded, as he eipeeted, witEJ 
the principality of hia native town, was appointed to a government im^ 
Asia, In this he miBconducted himself, and fled to Cyprus, where h^J 
was arrefited and put to death. The honour which it appears he r6*J 
ceived, of Athenian citizenship, may have been owing to respect to hia ' 
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and Dionymua of Syracuse/ and their descendants. If you can 
persuade the people who expelled each of those princes to re- 
instate them in their government, then recover Thrace from 
me, all that Teres and Cersobleptes reigned over. But if 
against the parties, who mastered Evagoras and Dionysius, 
you will not utter a word of complaint, and yet continue to 
annoy me, how can I be wrong in resisting you 1 

On this head I have many arguments yet remaining, which 
I purposely omit. But as to the Cardians, I avow myself 
their auxiliary ; for I was allied to them before the peace, 
and you refused to come, to an arbitration, although I made 
many offers, and they not a few. Surely I should be the basest 
of men, if, deserting my. allies, I paid more regard to you, 
who have harassed me all along, than to those who have 
always been my steadfast friends. 

Another thing I must not leave mmoticed. You have 
arrived at such a pitch of arrogance, that, whQe formerly 
you did but remonstrate with me on the matters aforesaid, in 
the recent case, where the Peparethians complained of harsh 
treatment, you ordered your general to obtain satisfection 
from me on their account.* Yet I punished them less severely 
than they deserved. For they in time of peace seized Halon- 
nesus, and would restore neither the place nor the garrison, 
though I sent many times about them. You objected* not 
to the injury which the Peparethians had done me, but only 

grandfather^s memoiy and bis connexion with Phocion. Or perhaps 
the honour inherited from his grandfather may be referred to, or pos- 
sibly Philip may be confounding the elder and younger Evagoras. At 
all events, the comparison is not a happy one. 

^ This refers to the younger Dionysius, twice expelled from Syracuse^ ' 
first by Dion, b.o. 366, afterwards by Timoleon, b.o. 343. He was in 
alliance with Sparta, and sent troops to her assistance against Epami- 
nondas. His connexion with Athens began, after she had made common 
cause with Sparta: from that time many Athenians resorted to his 
court, and (among others) Plato is said to have visited him. 

^ Peparethus is in the same group of islands with Halonnesus* * 
Philip's ravaging of Peparethus is spoken of in the Oration for the 
Grown. As to these circumstances, see the Argument to the Oration on 
Halonnesus. 

* The critics find a difficulty here, because ^jrwiojirTa) commonly 
governs a dative case ; and it has been proposed to read ix€a-Ki\\faa-0€, 
which Auger, Jacobs, and Schaefer prefer. But it might well be, that 
Philip's Greek was not the very best Attic ; of which there is more 
than one example to be found in this letter. 
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to their punishment, well knowing that I took the island 
neither from them nor from yon, but from the pirate Sos» 
tratus. If now you declare, that you gave it up to Sostratus, 
you acknowledge to having commissioned pirates ; but if he 
got possession against your will, what hardship have you 
suffered by 'my taking it and rendering the coast safe for 
navigators 1 I had such regard for yom: state, that I offered 
you the island ; yet your orators would not let you accept it, 
but counselled you to obtain restitution, in order that, if I 
submitted to your command, I might confess my occupation 
to be unlawfid, if I refused to ab£Uidon the place, your com- 
monalty might suspect me. Perceiving which, I challenged 
you to a reference of the question, so that, if it were decided 
to be mine, the place should be given by me to you, if it were 
adjudged yours, then I should restore it to the people. This 
I frequently urged ; you would not listen ; and the Pepare* 
thians seized the island. What then became it me to do i 
Not to punish the violators of their oaths 1 not to avenge 
myself on the perpetrators of these gross outrages 1 If 
the islemd belonged to the Peparethians, what business had 
Athenians to demand it 1 If it was yours, why resent you 
not their unlawful seizure 1 

To such a degree of enmity have we advanced, that, wishing 
to pass with my ships into the Hellespont, I was compelled 
to escort them along the coast through the Chersonese with 
my army, as your colonists according to the resolution of 
Polycrates were making war against me, and you were sanc- 
tioning it by your decrees, and your general was inviting the 
Byzantines to join him, and proclaiming everywhere, that he 
had your instructions to commence war on the first oppor- 
tunityi Notwithstanding these injuries, I refrained from 
attacking either your fleet or your territory,^ though I waa 

^ I take Tfis wrfxcw to be the genitiye governed by tw v rpiiifwv and rrjt 
yAoasj while all other translators take it to be dependent on dirtax^firiy. 
Leland and Spillan render it ** yoar city/' meaning the city of Athens, 
I sappose. Jacobs and Pabst are to the same effect. It appears to me, 
that there is no reference here to any measures against Attica or the 
city of Athens, nor to any other hostilities against her but such as 
might have been taken in the neighbourhood of the Hellespont. 
Philip sikys : '' I did not attack either the ships or the territory of your 
state ;" that is ; "I neither attacked your fleet which was watching in 
the Hellespont to prevent the passage of mine into the Propontis, nor 
VOL. I. M 
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lit a eondsfeicot to take ti^e grester part, if not all; and I ha^ie 
porsffited in offering to sabmit our mutnal complaints to arbi- 
tration. Consider now, whether it is fiidrer to decide by arms 
or by argument^ to prononno© the award yourselves or per- 
suade otiiers ta do so : reflect also, how mureasonable it ia^ 
f^at Athens should eompd Thasians and Maronites to a 
JQdieial settlement of their claims to Stryme,* yet refuse to 
determine her disputes with me in the same manner, espe- 
dally when you feaow, that, if beaten, you will lose nothing; 
if sucoessfol, yeu will get what is in my possession^ 

The most unaccountable thing of aU, in my opinion, is this 
— when I sent ambassadors firom the whole confederacy/ that 
they might be witnesses, and desired to make a just arrange^ 
ment with you on behalf of the Greeks, you would not even 
fear what the deputies had to propose on the subject, though 
it was in your power, either to secure t^ainst all danger tibe 
parties mistrustful of me, or plainly to prove me the basest 
of mankind. That was the interest of the people, but it 
suited not the orators. To them — as persons acquainted with 
your govemm«!it say — ^peace is war, and war is peace : for 
they always get something jfrom the generals, either by sup- 
porting or calumniating them, and also, by railing on your 
hustings at the most eminent citizens and most illustrious 

did I commit any hostilities in the Chersonese, but only marched 
through it, as a measure of necessity, passing along the coast to protect 
my fleet." — ^The presence of a land force on the coast, to protect a fleet; 
was not nneommon in Greek warfiEure. — Francis saw the di£lculty of 
supposing an allusion to the city of Athens, and has rendered it : " We 
restrained ourselves from attempting aught against your republic, your 
galleys, and your territories." And Auger too, whose translation is : " Je 
vous 6pargnai ; je ne touchai ni ^ tos vaisseaux ni ^ vos domaines." 
Ifezt to the construction which I adopt, I should prefer taking the two 
last genitives as an epexegesia of Trjs v4\€(os. By the ret irAcZjTa % 
irdtn-a, I understand both the ships and the towns in the Chersonese. 
Philip's boast would be an extraordinary one, according to the majority 
of the translators. Mitford . avoided the difficulty by rendering riff 
ir^€aw, *' your towns. '* 

^ Maronea and Stoyme were neighbouring towns, on the - coast of 
Thrace, north-east of the island of Thasos. Stryme was fonnded by 
the Thasians, whom the Maronites endeavoured to deprive of their 
colony. 

2 This seems to have been the embassy that led to the second Philip* 
yic See the argument to that Oration. -^By "the whole confederacy," 
he means the Amphictyonic union, and affects to treat the Athenians aa 
belonging to it 
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foreigners, they acquire eredit with the multitude for beiug 
friends of the constitution. 

Easy -were it for me, at a yery small expense, to silence 
their invecttvea^ and make them pronounce my panegyric.* 
But I should he ashamed to purchase your good-will from 
these men, who — ^besides other things — ^have reached such a 
point of assurance, as to contest Amphipolis with me, to 
which I conceive I have a far juster title than the daimantsu 
For if it belongs, to the earliest conquerors^ how can my 
right be questioned, when Alexander my ancestor first occu- 
pied the place, from whidb, as the first fruits of the captive 
Medes, he brought the offering of a golden statue to Delphi V 
Or, should this be disputed, and the argument be, that it 
belongs to the last possessors, so likewise I have the best title; 
for I besieged and took the place from a people, who expelled 
you and were planted by the Laoedsemonians.* But we all 
hold cities either by inheritance from our ancestors, or by 
conquest in war. You claim this city, not being either the 
first occupants or the present possessors, having abode for a 
very short period in the district, and after having yourselves 
given the strongest testimony in my fevour. For I have 

1 This obAerTsfcion laid Philip op^i to a serere retort. What ezpeii- 
ence had he of the &cility of bribing oxatorB at Athens or elsewhere 1 It 
he had none, it was a gratuitous piece of slander, and an insult to the 
Athenians, to suppose their leading statesmen so eorruptible. If he 
spoke from experience, he proved the justiee of Ytii&i Demosthenes 
asserted of him, and the danger to be apprehended from his intrigues. 

^ Auger has justly remarked, that Philip's assertion here is contrary 
to the historical evidence trhich has been handed down to us. The city 
of Amphipolis did not exist in the time of this Alexander, but was 
founded many years after by Hagnon the Athenian. Nor is there any 
account of his having gained a victory over the Pcorslans, though 
Herodotus speaks of the golden statue wMch he ereotod at Delphi. He 
was at first compelled to follow in the train of Xerxes, though he after- 
wards came over to the Greeks, and his desertion was considered by 
them as highly meritorious. It is not unlikely, that there were tra- 
ditions concerning him in Macedonia, unknown to the southern Greeks, 
and Philip himself might well put faith in them. Supposing the facts 
here asserted to be true, the argument, as against the Athenians, who 
set up a prior title in point of time, was eoncluave. Bat, except as an 
argum^ntum ad hominem^ it could be worth litUe or nothixig. 

3 After the death of Brasidas, the Amphipolitans paid divine honours 
to his memory, and treated him as their founder, destroying every 
vestige of Hagnon the Athenian. Therefore they are spoken of as 
being a Lacedaemonian colony. 

m2 
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frequently written in letters concerning it, and you have 
acknowledged the justice of my tenure, first by making the 
peace whilst I held the city, and next by concluding alliance 
on the same terms. How can any property stand on a firmer 
title than this, which was left to me originally by my fore- 
fathers, has again become mine in war, and thirdly has been 
conceded by you, who are accustomed to claim what you have 
not the least pretensions to ? 

Such are the complaints which I prefer. As you are the 
tiggressors, as by reason of my forbearance you are making 
new encroachments, and doing me all the mischief you can, 
I will in a just cause defend myself, and, calling the gods to 
witness, bring the quairel between us to an issue. 



THE ORATION ON THE DUTIES OF THE STATE. 

THE ARaUXENT. 

The object of this Oratiou is, to show the necessity of making a 
proper application of the public revenue, and compelling every 
citizen to perfonn service to the state. With respect to the fiwt 
point, the advice given in the first and third Oiynthiacs is in sub- 
stance repeated, viz. that the Theoric distributions should be put on 
a different footing ; that the fund should either not be distributed at 
all, or that every man should accept his share as a remuneration for 
service in the army and navy, or the discharge of some other duty. 
This was but a circuitous way of proposing (as before observed) that 
the law of Eubulus should be repealed. (See the Argument to the 
first Olynthiac) It is here further recommended, that the duties 
required by the state should be systematically divided among all 
classes, and performed with regularity. No specific plan however is 
pointed out. 

At what time or on what occasion this speech was delivered, we cannot 
determine. It is mentioned in the exordium, that an assembly of the 
people was held to consider how certain public moneys should be dis- 
posed of. But this gives us no clue to the circumstances. There is 
no mention of Philip, or of any historical event in connexion with 
the subject. It is stated by the orator, that he had discussed the same 
<luestion before ; and perhaps it may be inferred from hence, that the 
present speech was later than the Oiynthiacs. Again, it may be pre- 
sumed to have been earlier than the fourth Philippic, in which 
Demosthenes ai^>ears to have changed or modified his views on the 
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subject of the theoric fund. If however the fourth Philippic be not 
genuine, as some persons contend, the List argument can have no 
weight. 

In consequence of this uncertainty, commentators are not agreed as to 
the date of the Oration before us. Pabst and some others think it 
was spoken soon after the Olynthiacs. Mitford, following Ulpian, 
places it before all the Philippics. Leland and Francis place it after 
the Philippics ; but there is very little ground for their opinion. 

Bionysius makes no mention of this speech in his letter to Ammseus; 
and some critics have thought it spurious. 

With respect to the present money and the purpose for 
which you hold the assembly, men of Athens, it appears to 
me that two courses are equally easy ; either to condemn 
those who distribute and give away the public funds, to gain 
their esteem who think the commonwealth is injured by such 
means, or to advocate and recommend the system of allow- 
ances, to gratify those who are pressingly in need of them.. 
Both parties praise or blame the practice, not out of regard 
to the public interest, but according to their several condi- 
tions of indigence or affluence. For my part, I would neither- 
propose that the allowances be discontinued, nor speak against 
them ; yet I advise you to consider and reflect in your minds, 
that this money about which you are deliberating is a trifle, 
but the usage that grows up with it is important. If you 
will ordain it so, that your allowances be assopiated with the 
performance of duty, so far from injuring, you will signally 
benefit the commonwealth and yourselves. But if for your 
allowances a festival or any excuse be sufficient, while about 
your farther obligations you will not even hear a word, beware 
lest, what you now consider a right practice, you may here- 
after deem a grievous error. 

My opinion is — don't clamour at what I am going to say, 
but hear and judge — ^that, as we appointed an assembly for 
the receiving of money, so should we appoint an assembly for 
the regulation of duties * and the making provision for war ; 

* 2iWa{ts, which often signifies an assessment of taxes or tribute, is 
here used in a more enlarged sense, importing a general arrangement of 
political duties, under which every citizen is obliged to perform some 
service befitting his age and condition ; for example, to pay taxes, or 
serve in the army, or hold some civil office. Thus the word bears a 
meaning similar to Shakspeare's Ad of Order: Henry V. Act I. 
Sc. 2. I have adopted a title to the Oration, which seemed nearer to 
the sense than any of the old. Leland calls it, TKe Oration on the 
Regulation of the State. Francis, On tJie State of the BepvMic. 
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and every man should exhibit not only a willingness to hear 
the discussion, but a readiness to act, that you may derive 
jour hopes of advantage from yourselves, Athenians, and not 
be inquiring what tins or HisA person is about. All the 
TOvenue of the state, what you now expend out of your 
private fortunes to no purpose, and what is obtained from 
your allies, I say you ought to receive, every man his share, 
those of the military age as pay, those exempt from the roll * 
AS inspection-money,^ or what you please to call it; but yoa 
must take the fidki yourselves, yield that privilege to none ; 
the force of the state must be native, and provided from these 
resources ; that you may want for nothing while you perform 
jour obligations. And the general should command^ that 
force, so that you, Athenians, may experience not the same 
results as at present — you try the generals, and the issue of 
your affidrs is, "Such a one, the son of such a one, impeached 
such a one ;" notiiing else — ^but what results ? — ^first, that your 
allies may be attached to you not by garrisons, but by com- 
munity of interest; secondly, that your generals may not 
have mercenaries to plunder the allies, wifiiout even seeing 
the enemy, (a course from which "the emoluments are theirs 
in private, while the odium and reproach fall upon the whole 
country,) but have citizens to follow them, and do unto the 
enemy what they now do unto your friends. Besides, many 
operations require your presence, «nd (not to mention the 
advantage of employing our own army for our own wars,) it 
is necessary also for other purposes. If indeed you were 
content to be quiet, and not to meddle with the politics of 

Pabst, Ueber die Einrichtung des Stoats, Auger, Sur le Oouveme- 
ment de la R&pulligue. Wolf, De Ordinandd RepvJblica. Prom 
some of these expressiosiB it mig>ht be inferred, that the speech was 
about constitutional reform. 

^ The roll in which were inscribed the names of all citizens qualified 
to serve in the cavalry or heavy-armed infantry. Men past the militaiy 
age were exempt. 

^ Pabst : Ai^eehergehuhren. It would be the duty of these persons, 
who received such fees, to inspect the militia roll, see that it was com- 
plete, that all the qualified citizens took their turns of service, were 
properly armed and equipped, ^c 

^ I.e. really and effectually command it ; not be reduced by their 
necessities to relax the discipline of the tro(^s, or to employ them on a 
service foreign to the interests of Athens. See the second Olvnihiae. 
p. 51, note 1. 
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Greece, it would be a differeirt matter : bnt you assume to 
take the lead and determine the rights of oilers, and yet 
have not provided, nor endeavour to provide for yourselves, 
a force to guard and maintain that superiority. Whilst 
you never stirred, whilst you kept entirely aloof, ihe people 
of Mitylene ^ have lost their constitution ; whilst you never 
stirred, the Khodians ' have lost theirs — our enemies, it may 
be said — true, men of Athens ; but a strife with oligarchies 
for the principle of government should be considered more 
deadly than a strife with popular states on any account 
whatsoever. 

But let me return to the point — I say, your duties must 
be marshalled; there must be the same rule for receiving 
money and performing vfhat service is required. I have dis- 
cussed this question with you before, and shown the method 
of arranging you all, you of the heavy-armed, you of the 
cavalry, and you that are neither, and how to make a common 
provision for aJL But what has caused me the greatest 
despondency, I will tell you without reserve. Amid such a 
number of important and noble objects, no man remembers 
any of the rest, but all remember the two obols.^ Yet two 
obols can never be worth more than two obols ; whilst, what 
I proposed in connexion therewith, is worth the treasures of 
the Persian king— 4Jiat a. state possessing such a force of 
infemtry, such a navy, cavalry, and revenue, should be put in 
order and preparation. 

Why, it may be asked, do I mention these things now ? 
For this reason. There are men shocked at the idea of en- 
listing all the citizens on hire, whilst the advantage of order 
and preparation is universally acknowledged. Here then, I 
say, you should begin, and permit any person that pleases to 
deliver his opinion upon the subject. For thus it is. If you 
can be persuaded to believe, that now is the time for making 
arrangements, when you come to want them, they will be 
ready : but if you neglect the present time as unseasonable, 
you will be compelled to make preparations, when you have 
occasion for their use. 

1 The establishment of oligarchy at Mitylene is again alluded to in 
the speech on the Liberty of the Rhodians. 

^ For further particulars with respect to the Khodians, see the arga- 
inent to the speech above referred to. 
' * The sum distribnted as Uie price of admittance to the theatres. 
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It has been said before now, I believe, Athenians, not by 
you the multitude, but by persons who would burst if these 
measures were carried into effect — "What benefit have we got 
from the harangues of Demosthenes? He comes forward 
when he likes, he stufis^ our ears with declamation, he abuses 
the present state of things, he praises our forefathers, he excites 
and puffs up our imaginations, and then sits down." I can 
only say, could I persuade you to follow some of my counsels, 
I should confer upon the state such important benefits, as, if 
I now attempted to describe them, would appear incredible 
to many, as exceeding possibility. Yet even this I conceive 
to be no small advantage, if I accustom you to hear the best 
advice. For it is necessary, men of Athens, that whosoever 
desires to render your commonwealth a service should begin 
by curing ' your ears. They are corrupted: so many false- 
hoods have you been accustomed to hear, anything indeed 
rather than what is salutary. For instance — ^let me not be 
interrupted by clamour, before I have finished— certain 
persons lately, you know, broke open the treasury :' and all 
the orators cried out, that the democracy was overthrown, the 
laws were annihilated ; or to that effect. Now, ye men of 
Athens — only see whether I speak truly — ^the guilty parties 
committed a crime worthy of death ; but the democracy is 
not overthrown by such means. Again, some oars were 
stolen :* and people clamoured for stripes and torture, saying 

' Compare Shakspeare, Henry IV. Second Part, Prologue : 
Staffing the ears of men with false reports. 

' The mrure&BoiJLos was a chamber at the back of the Parthenon, used 
for a treasury. 

' If this circumstance in any way related to the story of Antiphon^ 
mentioned in the Oration on the Crown, it might help to determine the 
date of this Oration. But the connexion is not sufficiently apparent 
Leland has the following note on this passage: ''We cannot well 
suppose, that the depredations made in their naval stores were really so 
slight and inconsiderable as they are represented in these extenuating 
terms. A design had lately been concerted of a very momentous and 
alarming nature, and an attempt made on the naval stores at Athens, 
which Demosthenes himself laboured with the utmost zeal to detect 
and punish. A man named Antiphon had been for some time con- 
sidered an Athenian citizen, till by examination of the registers he 
was found to be really a foreigner, was accordingly deprived of all the 
privileges of a native, and driven with ignominy from the city. 
Enraged at this disgrace, he went to Philip, and proposed to him to 
steal privately into Athens and set fire to the arsenal The Macedonian 
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the democracy "was in danger. But what do I say ? I agree 
with them, that the thief merits death ; but I deny that the 
constitution is by such means overturned. How indeed it is 
in danger of subversion, no man is bold enough to tell you ; 
but I will declare. It is when you, men of Athens, are under 
bad leading,^ a helpless multitude, without arms, without 
order, without unanimity; when neither general nor any 
other person pays regard to your resolutions, no one will 
inform you of your errors, or correct them, or endeavour to 
e£fect a change. This it is that happens now. 

And by Jupiter, Athenians, another sort of language is 
current among you, fidse and most injurious to the constitu- 
tion ; such as this, that your safety hes in the courts of 
justice, and you must guard the constitution by your votes. 
It is true, these courts are public tribunals for the decision of 
your mutual rights ; but by arms must your enemies be van- 
quished, by arms the safety of the constitution must be main- 
tained. Voting will not make your soldiers victorious, but 
they who by soldiership have overcome the enemy provide 
you with liberty and security for voting and doing what 
you please. In arms you should be terrible, in courts of 
justice humane. • 

If any one thinks I talk a language above my position, this 
very quality of the speech is laudable. An oration to be 

listened readily to the proposal, and by bribes and promises enconraged 
him to make the attempt. Antiphon repaired to Athens, and was 
lodged in the port, ready to put the enterprise into execution, when 
Demosthenes, who received intimation of the design, flew to the 
PirsBas, seized and dragged the delinqaent before an assembly of the 
people. Here the clamours of the Macedonian purty were so violent, 
that the accnsatipn was slighted, and Antiphon dismissed without the 
formality of a trial. He departed, triumphing in his escape, to pursue 
his designs with greater confidence. But the court of Areopagus, 
whose province it was to take cognizance of all matters of treason 
against the state, caused him to be again seized and examined. Torture 
forced from him a full confession of his guilt, and sentence of death was 
passed and executed upon him. The detection of so dangerous a 
design might have quickened the vigilance of the people, and exaspe*- 
rated their resentment against the least attempts made on their military 
stores." This seems to have happened some time after the peace. 

' So Pabst: schleeht gdeitet, .Auger: '*mal gouvem6." Leiand : 
"without conduct.'' Wolf takes it in a different sense : " mal^ educati." 
Francis: "held in contempt." I take ^fi^yoi to be used as in 
Thucydides, II. 65, oin liyero ftSXXov im^ airov ^ adrds 1iy€, 
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spoken for 41 state so illu^sious, and on affairs so importanifv 
i^onld transcend idie character of the speaker, whoever he 
be ; it fidiould Approximate to your dignity rather than his. 
Why none of your &vourites speak in such a style, I will 
explain to you. The candidates for office and emplqyznent go 
about and -cringe to the Totuag interest,^ each ambitious to be 
created ^ g^ieral, not to per£rm any manlike deed. Or if 
there be a man capable of noble enterprise, he thinks now, 
that startiqg with the name and reputation/of the state, pro- 
fiting by the absence of opponents, holding out hopes to yoo, 
and nothing else, be shall himself inherit your advantages — 
which really happens — whereas, if you did everything by 
jourselves, you would share with the rest, not in the actions 
only, but ^so in their results. Your politicians and that 
dass of men, negleoting to give you honest advice, ally then>- 
^ves to the former dass : and as you once had boards i(x 
taxes, so now you have boards for politics; an orator pre- 
siding, a general imder him, and three hundred men to shoot 
an either side ; while the rest of you are attached some to 
one party, some to the other.* Accordii^ly — this k what 
you get by the system — such and such a person has -a brazen 
statue ; here and there is an individual more thriving than 
the commonwealth : you, the people, sit as witnesses of their 
good fortune, abandoning to them for an ephemeral indolence 
your great and glorious heritage of prosperity. 

But see how it was in the time of your ancestors ; for by 
domestic (not foreign) examples you may learn your leeson df 

^ Pabst : Oehen mit shlavischer Demuih kerumt wm sich die Begut^ 
'ttigung dwrch Stimmen zu veraokc^eTi, Auger : " Vous ioat hnat^mngFrt 
la ooar, et briguent voa Buffimges.*' T^s iarl v^ x^Vorm^urecu x^^tos, I 
undarBtand to mean, " favoar or interoBt for being elected/' x<^ being 
'* the fayoor of the voters towanls the candidate." Bnt Beiske takes 
X^ts to fiignify ^'the courting of the voters by the candidate," and thus 
explains it : " Ea gratia activa, ea contentio alii gratificandi, studinm 
placendi alii, penes quern sit potestas tibi honorem, quem amlns, anf- 
fragio tuo addicendL" 

^ I have followed Beiske in giving a simple meaning to rcA.eo'e^Mu. 
. But Schaefer thinks, and perhaps with reason, that it jueans sraoething 
more. He B&yi : ** Tidetor looutio ease ooatoris stomachantis : singuii 
operam dantes ut strategiae Imtientur mysteriis : Jeder sick abmiihend 
•mm Strategy geweikt zu werden, Pabst translates it : Sich zu StrcUegen 
'weihen zu kiasen : thinking it refers to the solemnity of an election by 
iVotes, as contradlstinguiahed from, an appointment by lot. 

' See the second Olyntiuac, p. 51, note 3. 
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duty. ThemistodeB who oomnuuided in the «ea-fight at 
Salamis, and JMiltiades 'who led at MsacsAhcm, and many 
others, who performed services imlike the generals of the 
present day — assuredly they were not set up in brass nor 
overvalued by your forefe-thers, who honoured them, but 
only as persons on a level with thenmelves. Your £[>re&.ther8, 
O my countrym^ surrendered not their part in any of those 
gloiies. Thero is no man who will attribute the victory of 
Salamis to ThemistodLes, but to the Athenians; nor the 
battle of Marathon to Miltiades, but to the repuUic. But 
now people say, that Timotheus took Oorcyra/ and Iphicrates 
cut off the Spartan division,' and Chabrias won the naval 
victory at Naxos :' for you seem to resign the merit of these 
actions, by the extravagance of the honours whiidi you have 
bestowed on their account upon each of the commaxiders. 

So wisely did the Athenians of that day confier political 
rewards; so improperly do you. But how the rewards of 
foreigners? To Menon the Pharsalian, who gave twelve 
talents in money for ihe war at JEsoa* by AmphipoHs, and 

' Timotheus bronghi back CoFC}Ta to the Athenian alliance, b.<i. S76. 
The Lacedflexnonians attempted to recover itihree years after, bnt wen 
defeated. 

^ At Lechfieum near Corinth. See the first Philippic, p. 66, note 1. 
The division of the Lacedaemonian army called fUpa, which Iphicrates 
defeated, was little more than four hnndnsd men. TThe fame of the 
exploit, so disproportioned to -the Bnmbers engaged, was owing, partly 
to the great renown of the Spartan infanixy, which had aot been 
defeated in a pitched battle for a long period before, and partly to the 
new kind of troops employed by the Athenian general. These were the 
peUastoB or tarffeteers, who were something betwe^ heavy-armed and 
light-armed soldiers, combining in some degree the advantages of hoih. 
Their shield (peUa) was lighter, their spear aaid swefd were longer. 
Until this occasion they had never been fiiirly tried against the heavy 
troops of the line. Afterwards they came into more feneral use. 

3 Which annihilated the Spartan navy^ ^c. Z76.' In this battle 
Phocion first dist.ingniahed himselfl 

* Eion is a city on the Strymon below Amphipolis. in the eighth 
year of the Peloponneaian 'war, when Brasidas had tid^en Amphipolis, 
he sailed down the Strymon to attack Eion, but i^ tewn had been prat 
in a posture of defenoe by Thneydides the historian, wlio came to ita 
relief with some ships from Thasos. There is mo mention in Thncydides 
of Menon the Pharsalian. Brasidas had partisans in Pharsalus, and 
marched through Thessaly en his expedition to Ghalcidice, aided by 
some of the nobles of that oountry. But the Thessalian people in 
general sided with the Athenians, and an endeavour was made to pre- 
yent his march. Afterwards they stopped the ^passage of the Spartan 
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assisted them with two hundred horsemen of his own re- 
tainers,^ the Athenians then voted not the freedom of their 
city, but only granted immunity from imposts.* And in 
earlier times to Perdiccas,* who reigned in Macedonia during 
the invasion of the Barbarian — when he had destroyed the 
Persians who retreated from Plataea after their defeat, and 
completed the disaster of the king — they voted not the 
freedom of their city, but only granted immunity from 
imposts; doubtless, esteeming their country to be of high 
value, honour, and dignity, surpassing all possible obligation. 
But now, ye men of Athens, ye adopt the vilest of mankind, 
menials and the sons of menials, to be your citizens, receiving 
a price as for any other saleable commodity. And you have 
&Uen into such a practice, not because your natures are in- 
ferior to your ancestors, but because they were in a condition 
to think highly of themselves, while from you, men of Athens, 
this power is taken away. It can never be, methinks, that 
your spirit is generous and noble, while you are engaged in 
petty and mean employments ; no more than you can be 
abject and mean-spirited, while your actions are honourable 
and glorious. Whatever be the pursuits of men, their senti- 
ments must necessarily be similar. 

Mark what a summary view may be taken of the deeds 
performed by your ancestors and by you. Possibly from such 
comparison you may rise superior to yourselves. They for 
a period of five-and-forty years took the lead of the Greeks 
by general consent, and carried up more than ten thousand 

reinforcements. We can have no difficulty therefore in believing this 
stoiy of Menon. There was little regular government in Thessaly; and 
the great families, among whom it was parcelled, would not always agree 
in their policy and alliances. 

^ The Peneatce of Thessaly were serfs or vassals, whose condition was 
somewhat like, though superior to, that of the Laconian Helots. They 
were in fact the ancient inhabitants, reduced to a state of dependence by 
the Thessalian conquerors. 

* Such an immunity, when granted to a foreigner, would exempt 
him from customs and harbour dues. In the case of a person like 
Menon, it would be little more than an honorary distinction. But to 
a citizen or a foreigner residing at Athens an exemption from duties 
and taxes would be more important, as we shall see hereafter. 

' It was Alexander who reigned in Macedonia at this time. This 
then is either a mistake of the orator, or we may suppose with Lucche- 
sini, that Perdiccas, the son of Alexander, was governor of a princi* 
pality, and therefore dignified with the kingly title. 
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talents into the citadel; and many glorious trophies thej 
erected for victories by land and sea, wherein even yet we 
take a pride. And remember, they erected these, not merely 
that we may survey them with admiration, but also that we 
may emulate the virtues of the dedicators.* Such was their 
conduct : but for ours — ^fidlen as we have on a solitude' 
manifest to you all — ^look if it bears any resemblance. Have 
not more than fifteen hundred talents been lavished ine£fec- 
tually on the distressed people of Greece V Have not all 
private fortunes, the revenues of the state, the contributions 
from our allies, been squandered ? Have not the allies, whom 
we gained in the war, been lost recently in the peace ?* But 
forsooth, in these respects only was it better anciently than 
now, in other respects worse. Very fer from that 1 Let us 
examine what instances you please. The edifices which they 
left, the ornaments of the city in temples, harbours, and the 
Hke, were so magnificent and beautiful, that room is not left 

^ The trophy, which consisted of armonr and spoils taken from the 
enemy, was hung np, usually on a tree, near the field of battle, and con- 
secrated to some god, with an mscription showing the names of the 
conquerors and the conquered. See Juvenal, Sat. X. 183. 

Bellorum exuvise, truncis affiza tropaeis 
Lorica, et fract& de casside buccula pendens, 
Et curtum temone jugum, yictaeque triremis 
Aplustre. 

And VirgU, ^n. XI. 5. 

Ingentem quercum decisis undique ramis 
Constituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 
Mezenti ducis exuvias ; tibi, magne, tropaeum, 
Bellipotens. 

But sometimes pillars of brass and stone were erected, as lasting 
memorials of important victories. 

' I.e. an absence of competitors. 

3 What this refers to is unknown. It has been suggested, that Athens 
may have^ sent supplies of com for the relief of certain Greek cities. 
Schaefer, justly considering this an unsatisfactory explanation, prefers 
the reading of diroa-ToKovSi which Pabsfc follows, and translates, Jilr die 
Seemacht der HelUnen, There is still however a difficulty in under- 
standing what rwif*'E.KKi\vw> means. The passage is suspicious, as being 
a clumsy adaptation of a similar passage in the third Olynthiac. See 
p. 58 of this volume. 

What this particularly refers to, cannot be understood without 
determining the date of the- Oration. 
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fbr any suGceeding gen^rartdon to surpass them : yonder gate* 
way/ the FiEUEi^nenon, docks, porticoes, and other structures^ 
windh they adorned the city withal and bequeathed to u& 
The piyate hooses of 1^ men in power were so modest and 
in aocordanoe with the name of the constitution, that if any 
one know9'the sl]^e of house which Themistocles occupied, 
or Cimon, or Arxstides, or Miltiades, and the illustrious of 
ihait day, he perceives it to be no grander than that of the 
n^hbours. But now, ye men of Athens—as regards public 
meaBures— our goyemment i& content to furnish roads, foun- 
tains, white-washii^, and trumpery; not that I blame the 
authors of these w(»ks ; £ur otherwise ; I blame you, if you 
suppose that sad^ measures are aU you have to execute. As 
regards individual conduct — ^your men in oflBice have (some of 
them) made their private houses, not only more ostentatious 
ihan the muhitude, but more splendid than the public 
buildings ; others are &rming land which they have pur- 
chased of such an extent, as once they never hoped for in a 
dream. 

The cause of this difference is, that formerly the people 
were lords and masters of all; any individual citizen was glad 
to receive from them his share of honour, office, or profit. 
Now, on the contrary, these persons are the disposers of emo- 
luments ; everything is done by their agency ; the people 
are treated as underlings and dependents, and you are happy 
to take what these men allow you for your portion. 

Accordingly the affiiirs of the republic are in such a state, 
that, if any one read your decrees and recounted your actions 
directly afterwards, no man would believe that both came 
from the same persons. Take for example the decrees 
that you passed against the accursed Megarians,^ when 
they were cultivating the sacred ground; that you would 
sally forth and prevent and not allow it : your decrees in 

^ The Propylaea, which could be seen from the Pnyx, where the 
people assembled, and were pointed to by the orator. This was an 
ornamental fortification in front of the Acropolis, considered the most 
beantiful structure in Athens. It was constructed of white marble, at 
an immense expense, in the time of Pericles, and took five years in 
building. Particular descriptions of it may be found in Thirlwall's and 
Grote's Histories of Greece, and various works on the Antiquities of 
Athens. 

* See the Letter of Philip, p. 157, note 2. 
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regard to the Ffilnstans/ when they were driven lately into 
enie ; that you woi^ assist, and not abandon them to the 
murderers, and invite the Feloponnesians who were inclined 
to join yon. AH tiiese were honourable, men^of Athens, and 
just and worthy of the country : but the deeds that followed 
them, utterly worthless.* Thus by Screes you manifest 
your hostility, yet cannot execute a single undertaking : for 
your decrees are proportioned to the dignity of the state, 
while your power corresponds not with them. I would advise 
you — and let no man be angry with me— to lower your 
pride and be oontoit with minding your own business, or to 
provide yourselves with a greater force. If I knew yoii to 
be Siphnians or Cythnians^ or any other people of that sort, 
I would have advised you to lower your pride ; but, as you 
are Athenians^ I recommend the providing a force. It were 
disgraceful, men of Athens, disgraceftd, to desert that post of 
magnanimity, which your ancestors bequeathed to you. 
Besides, even dionld you desire to withdraw from Grecian 
affe,irs, it is not in your power. For many feats have been 
performed by you from the earliest time; and your esta- 
blished friends it were disgraceful to abandon, your enemies 
you cannot trust and sufi^ to become great. In short, the 
position which your statesmen hold rdative to you — ^they 
cannot retire whai they choose — is precisely that which you 
have arrived at : for you have interfered in the politics of 
Greece. 

I can sum up all that has been spoken, men. of Athens. 

^ The Pbliaai&ns had for some time been at enmity with their neigh- 
bours the Argives, partly in consequence of their attachment to 
Sparta. When the Thebans invaded Peloponnesus, b.o. 866, Chares 
was sent from Athens to assist the Phliasians, whose city was threatened 
by the confederates. The events here referred to must have been of a 
much later date, though we cannot exactly determine it. We learn 
from Diodorus, that as early as b.o. 374 some Phliasian exiles made an 
ineffectual attempt to betn^ their city to the Argives. It seems, this 
attempt was afterwards repeated with more success. Whether Philip 
had anything to do wiUi it, as Lucchesini supposes ; or whether the 
i^gives alone, or in conjunction with their Peloponnesian allies, 
effected the reduetbn of Fhlius, we cannot ascertain. The exiled 
party implored the assistance of Athens, and obtained the promises 
which the orator refers to. 

^ I agree with Schaefer's interpretation. Others take the words 
differently, as Auger : " Les actions qui devoient suivre, oil sont-ellesi" 

' Siphnos and Cythnos are small islands in the ^gean sea. 
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Your orators never make you either vicious or good, but you 
niake them whichever you please : for you aim not at what 
they desire, but they at what they suppose to be your objects. 
You therefore must begin by having noble purposes, and all 
will be welL Either men will abstain from unworthy coun- 
sels, or will gain nothing by them, having none to follow their 
itdvice. 



THE OBATION ON THB NAVY BOARDS. 

THE AHOUHENT. 

1?hiB was (according to Dionysiua) the first speech delivered by Demos- 
thenes before the popular assembly. The date of it was b.o. 354 ; the 
oeca»on as follows. 

In the second year of the Social war Chares, who commanded the 
Athenian fleet, either from inability to maintain his troops, or from 
motives of selfish avarice, or both causes combined, went into the 
service of Artabazns, the Ionian satrap, then in revolt against 
Artaxerxes. To him Chares rendered important assistance, and 
received a rich recompense in money. At first this measure was 
approved of at Athens ; but in the beginning of the next year an 
embassy was sent by Artaxerzes, to prefer a formal complaint against 
Chares, for his violation of the peace between Athens and Persia. 
Chares was immediately ordered to quit the service of Artabazus; 
but the Athenians soon received intelligence, that the Persian king 
was makingvast naval preparations, and they conjectured, not without 
reason, that these were intended to support their revolted allies. 
Accordingly they hastened to put an end to the Social war, in which 
they had met with nothing but disasters, and the same year a nego- 
tiation was opened with the allies, and a peace concluded, by which 
their independence was acknowledged. 

Meanwhile the Persian armament was still talked of at Athens, and 
there were rumours of a threatened invasion, which excited alarm in 
some, and stirred up the patriotism of others. Statesmen of the old 
school recalled to mind the glorious days of their ancestors, and 
imagined the time was come for taking vengeance on the common 
enemy of Greece. Isocrates was a patriot of that class, as we learn 
from his extant orations. Others, less honest than Isocrates, took 
advantage of the general agitation, and would, for selfish purposes, 
have precipitated their country into a useless and unseasonable war. 
An assembly was held to consider what measures should be adopted. 
A proposal was actually made, to declare war against Persia, and 
invite the other states of Greece to join in the common cause. 
Orators who supported this motion declaimed about the older times, 
boasted of Marathon and Salamis, flattered the vanity of their 
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countT^Tnen, and appealed to ihQ national prejudices. What the 
temptir of the assembly was, may partly be gathered from the 
following Oration. Demostkenea ro^, (then m histhirtj-^rBt year of 
age, aceording to others, in his twenty-dghth ;) and in a calm and 
temperate speech dissuaded the Athenians from adopting any such 
absurd resolution, lie pointed out the folly of commencing hostili- 
ties^ wbieh they had not Buffieient means to carry on : that the 
project of uniting the Greeks for fiuch a purpose was cblmerical : 
they were too jealoua of one another and especiaily of A then a, to 
join in any aggressive war, though they might, possibly combine to 
reaiat a Perdian invasion, if it were really attempted. At present 
there was no cause for alarm : if Athens would keep quiet, the 
Peralan king would leave her alone ; but if ehe attacked him without 
provocation, he would in all probability get eome of the Greek people 
on his own fiide. The true way of averting the supposed danger was* 
not to begin the attack, hut to put the country in a posture of 
defence, so that, whether menaced with war from Persia or from any 
other quarter, they niig^ht not be taken unprepared. How to make 
their defensive preparationa, was the chief thing to he considered ; 
and to this question Demosthenea addressed himself in so m^isterly 
and practical a style^ that in the youthful orator might already be 
d Itemed the future Btatesman. 

In this speech there is no effort to make a display of eloquence : it is 
oontined to tlie giving of useful and simple advice. A definite plan 
is proposed for the reg^ulation of the Athenian navj", by which the 
number of ships might be increased to three hundred, and a pro- 
vision made for their speedy aud punctual equipment. To effect this 
object, Demosthenes proposes a reform, from which the Oration takes 
its title, in the system of Stftiifiiarice, or Boards for the Manageinent 
of t/te Trierardiif: for a full explanation whereof I must refer to 
Appendix Y. at the end of this volume. The details of the proposed 
BcUeme are plainly set forth in the Oration itself, and will easily be 
understood by the reader, when he has made himself acquainted 
with the general features of the existing law. 

It is pleasing to see Demosthenes, at the outset of his political career, 
coming forward to moderate the intemperate zeal of the people* 
to allay the ferment excited by factious demagogues and foolisli 
dreamers — showing himself at the same time attached to the govern- 
ment of his country, and even to the form of her institution?, while 
lie is desirouH of adapting them to circumstances, and correcting the 
ftbusea by which their proper working was impeded. Here indeed 
is struck the key-note of that which for many years continued to be 
the policy of this great man : vik. to uphold the dignity of Athens on 
the basis of wise laws, to maintain her independence by the spirit and 
exertions of her own people, to rally round her, for empire and for 
fiafcLy, a host of willing confederates, united by the bonda of common 
interest, mutual confidence and esteem. 

It appears to me, Athenians, that the men who praise 
your ancestoi's adopt a flattering language, not a conrsa 
beneficial to the people whom they enlogise. For attempting 
VOL. I, X 
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fJb' speftk on iSalgeots, which no man can fully reach by words, 
ttey carry away* the reputation of clever speakers themselves, 
but cause iho glory of those Micients to Ml below its estima- 
tion in the minds of the hearers. For my part, I consider 
ihe highest praise of our ancestors to be the length of time 
which has elapsed, during which no other men have been able 
to- excel the pattern of their deeds. I will myself endeavour 
to show, in what way, according to my judgment, your pre- 
parations may most conveniently be inade. For thus it is. 
Though all of us who^ intend to speak should prove ourselves 
capital* orators, your aifairs, I am certain, would prosper 
none the ftiore : but if any person whomsoever^ came forward, 
and could show and convince you what kind and what 
amoimt of force will be serviceable to the state, and from 
what resources it should be provided, all our present appre- 
hensions would be removed. This will I endeavour to do, as 
fer as I am able, first briefly informing you, what my opinion 
is concerning our relations with the king. 

I hold the king to be. the common enemy of all the Greeks; 
yet not on this account would I advise you, without the rest, 
to undertake a war against him. For I do not observe that 
the Greeks themselves are common friends to one another ; 
on the contrary, some have more confidence in him than in 
certain of their own people. Such being the case, I deem it 
expedient for you, to look that the cause of war be equitable 
and just, that all necessary preparations should be m^de, and 
that this should be the groundwork of your resolution. For 
I think, men of Athens, if there were any clear and manifest 
proof that the Persian king was about to attack the Greeks, 
they would join alliance and be exceedingly grateful to those, 
who sided with and defended them against him : but if we rush 
into a quarrel before his intentions are declared, I fear, men of 
Athens, we shall be driven to a war with both, the king and 
the people whom we are anxious to protect. He will suspend 
hissdesigns — if he really has resolved to attack the Greeks — 
will give money to some of them and promise friendship : 
they, desiring to carry on their private wars with better 

* Reiske makes a difficulty about the ol /u^AAovres \tycLy. I under- 
stand it thus. Demosthenes guessed that many other orators would 
follow him on the opposite side of the question. He endeavours uy a 
gentle sarcasm to weaken the effect of their arguments. 
'- * This is a modest allusion to^ himself. 
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picscess, aud intent on projects of that kind, will disregard the 
fjommon safety of aLL 

I beseech yoUy not to betray our conn try into such emhar- 
rassmeut and folly. For you, I gee, cannot adopt the same 
principles of action in reference to the king as the otlior 
Greeks can. It is open, I conceive, to many of them, to pro- 
Becute their selfiBh interests and neglect the body of tho 
jiation ; it would be dishonourable in you, tbough you iiad 
Buffei*ed wrong, to puniali the offenders in such a "way, as to 
let any of them fall under the power of the barbarian. 

Under these circnmstanees, we must take care, that we our- 
selves engage not in the war upon unequal terms^ and that 
te, w^hom we sup|>ose to entertsnn deigns upon the Greeks, do 
not gain the crt^dit of appearing their fiiend. How can it be 
managed 1 By giving proof to the world, that the forces of 
our state are mustered and prepared, and that possessing such 
forces we espouse sentiments of justice. To the over-daring, 
who are vehement in urging you to war, I have this to say : 
— It is not difficult, in the season for deliberation to earn tha 1 
repute of courage, or, when danger is nigh, to be exceeding 
eloquent : it is however both difficult and becoming, io the 
hour of danger to exhibit com-age^ in coTmsel to find better 
advice than other men, I 

It is my opijnon, men of Athens, that a war with the king I 
^onld distress our republic, thongh an}' action in the course i 
of the war would bo an easy aflair. Why bo ? BeeaTise, rae- I 
thinks, every w^ar necessaiily requires a fleet and money and | 
posts ; aud of all these things I perceive that he has a greater, I 
abundance than ourselves ; but for action, 1 observe j nothingf 1 
is so much needed as brave soldiers, and of these, I imagine, J 
we and oui' confederates have the greater number. My advice ^ 
therefore ia, that we should by no means begin the war, 
though for action we ought to be fully prepared. If indeed 
tliere were one description of force wherewith barbarians J 
coidd be resistedt and another wherewith Greeks, we might I 
reasonably perhaps be regaixled as arraying ouraelves against 1 
Persia : but since all arming is of the same cbai-acter ; and I 
f your force must amount to the same thing,* namely, the I 
t means of resisting your enemieSj of succoau'iug your allies, of I 

I ' Jacobs r es immer dahei auf dk^e^ten Ilmiptmchfn ankommL 1 
I Pabat : e* bei einer KriegsTnadit auf ditsdben HauptpunkU ajikommi. 
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preserving your valuable posseasiona ; wliy, when wo have 
pi-ofessed enemies,^ do we look out for others I why do we not 
rather prepare ourselves against the former, and be ixiady to ^ 
lasist the king also, if he attempt to injure us 1 fl 

And MOW you invite the Greeks to join you. But if you ™ 
will not act as they desire, some of them having no good-wiH 
towards you, how can you expect they will obey yoiir call ? 
Beeause, forsooth, they will hear from you that the Pei'sion 
has designs against them. And pray, do you imagine they 
don't foresee it themselves? I believe they do : but at present 
this fear outweighs not the enmity, which some of them bear 
towards you and towards each other. Your ambassadors then 
will only travel round and rhapsodize*^ But when the time 

™ ThiB refers principally to the Thcbans, between wlioni and the 
Athenians an enmity had Bub^iaied ever eince the sevenmca of their 
alliftnce, when the Athenians, jealoua of the jjrowing power of Thebes 
under Epaminondaa, went over to the side of Sparta. This enmity was 
increased by the events of the Sacred war, whitib had new been raging 
for two yearSj and la which the Thebans were engaged as prineipala on 
one side, in bile the Phocians received a&Bktance from Athena and 
Lacedsemon. The Locrians and most of the tribea of Thessaly, then ia 
alliance with Tht^bea, are to be reckoned amoQ^ the enemies^ whom 
DemoBthenea refeta to : perhaps also the Olynthiana and the revolted 
Bubjectfi of Athens^ 

* I have ehosen to preaerve the original word, which haa come intor^ 
use familiar enough in our own language* FrEinciB has done the same. 
Leland b^: ''the remonstrancea of your ambasj^adors will but appear 
like the tales of idle wanderers." Jacobs : werden cure Oesandttn 
niclits ausridilen, sondem mit irhejn Spruche U'ld Jiankelsdnger 
umlttr EicA?L The meaning is, that they will go about from city td 
city^ and repeat the same idle tale or ging^song, which no one will listen 
to: as Pabat expresses it t vergebltch dasselbe Lied tidedcrholeju Thft 
rhapsodists were a class of persona who in the early times of Greece 
went about reel ting pieces of poetry^ and in particular the Homeric 
B^-^ the constant practice of ret^iting, they could retain an ImmcnRe 
number of verses in their memory ; and, before the art of writing was 
much known, this talent was a source of amusement and instruc* 
tion, and made the rhapsodist welcome wherever be came. In the 
time of Demosthenes this class of men had fallen into disrepute* and 
indeed their occupation waB nearly gone. Afterwards pai^mZtitf camd 
to be BynonjTnoua with ip\vapfiy, ''to talk nonsense, to Rtring words 
together without meaning," and in this sense the word has been appro- 
priated to our own language. Compare BhakBpeare^ Hamlet^ Act III« 

Oh, sur,h a deed, j 

§ As from the body of contraction plucks I 

^^^_ The very soul^ and sweet religion makes ^^M 

^^^m A rhapsody of words^ ^^B 
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cornea, if what ve now expect be really brought to pass^ I hncy 
Boue of the Greek community rate themselves so liigh, that, 
wheu they see you possessed of a thousand horsey as many in- 
fe^ntry soldi el's as one could desire, and three hundred ships, 
they would not come with entreaties, and regard Buch aid as 
their sm^est means of deliverance. The consequences then are — 

Ihj inidting them now, you are suppliants, and, if yonr petition j 
Jbef not granted, you fail : whereajs, by waiting yoiir time and 
<©ompleting your preparations, you save men at their own 
irequestj and ai'C sure they will tdl come over to you. 
Swayed by these and the like considemtions, men of Athens, 
J sought not to compose a bold harangue of tedious length : 
but have taken exceeding pains in devising a plan, the best 
tmd the speediest, for getting your forces ready. It will 
be for you, to hear it, and, if it meet your approval, to vota 1 
for its adoption. 

The first and most essential part of preparation, men of 
Athens, is to be so disposed in your minds, that every citizen 
is willing and earnest to perform his duty. For you see^ 

Athenians : whenever you ha.ve had a cc*mmon wish, and ^ 
every man has thought afterwards, that the accomplishment 
belonged to himself, nothing has ever escaped you ; hut when 1 
you have wished only, and then looked to one another^ each 
expecting to be idle while his neighbour did the work, Don^ 
of your designs have been executed. 

You being so animated and determined, T advise that we t 
fill up the twelve hundred and make two thousandj adding 
eight hundred to them i for if you appoint that number, ] 

1 reckon that, after dedncting the heireSvses and wards, and 
holders of aUotments and partnership property,^ and persona 

* The perBona here eirame rated were exempt from service of tlia 
TrierarchixL Heiresacs and wards were exempt, because, although tkej 
inig)it have property enough to defi'ay the contingent expense, yet the 
service was connected with a per.^onal trust, whicli by retison of sex I 
tmd age they were incapable of performing. The colonial allot teea j 
(KKijpoffX^i) were exempt, by reason of their ab&encc. (Si;e p. 1 01 , noi e 2.) ] 
Koivwvol arc any partners or joint owner?, who wouhl fairly be exerapt^ 1 
"When the Bhare of each wa* not Rufficient to qimliry him; as in thai 
case sn^gest^Hl by Harpoeration, of brothers having an undivided in^ j 
heritance. The operation of the law woulil be as follows. The state in J 
the tirst instance looki* to the visible property of the citizenB, such aft | 
land^ liouscs, istoek in. trade or agriculture, A reijistcr Ib formed of the 
twelve hundred owners of property most competent to serve the office 
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in reduced drcomstaiioeB, you wiQ. still have your twelvd 
hondred members. Of them I think you should make 
twenty boards, as at present, each hairmg sixty members. 
Each of these boards I would have you divide into five sec- 
tions of twelve men, putting always witii the wealthiest person 
some of the least wealth, to preserve equality. And thus 
I say the members ought to be arranged : the reason you will 
understand, when you have heard the whole scheme of arrange- 
ment. But how about the rfiips 1 I recommend you to £x 
the whole number at three hundred, and form twenty divisions 
of fifteen vessels each, giving five of the first hundred and 
five of the second h\m<ired and five of the third hundred to 
each division ; then allot one division of fifteen ships to every 
board of men, and let the board assign three ships to each of 
their own sections. 

When these regulations have been made, I propose — as the 

of trlerarch. This register continues the same, until circumstances 
have happened which call for an aHeration ; and, practically speaking, 
the same families continue for a long period in the register. But (says 
Demosthenes) the thiug worked bo, that ut any given time, when there 
was a call for service, the register could not be depended on for the 
whole number. Thus, the name of Timon is found in the register ; bat 
Timon is dead, and the estate has descended to his three sons, or his 
three brothers, who are not liable, because the share of each is inade- 
quate. Or Timon has sold his property, and it is in the hands of three 
or four partners. Or Timon has mortgaged it, and become himself too 
poor to undertake the office. There would not be time always to 
investigate the excuses alleged by the registered party, or the condition 
of his heirs or successors. That false excuses and evasions were some- 
times resorted to, we learn from the orators. On the other hand, thft 
presumption against a man, from his name being in the register, would 
sometimes operate unjustly to a man in reduced circumstances. The 
law of the exxJiange was indeed a mode of relief, but attended with 
difficulty. (See Appendix V.) 

We may suppose, that when a registered estate was found to have 
devolved upon several joint proprietors, the excuse would at once be 
admitted in the first instance; -Uiough, if a man's separate estate, toge- 
ther with his joint estate, were of the requisite amount, one can hardly 
suppose he would escape ultimate liability. Thus, if Callias be one of 
Timon's heirs, his share of that inheritance not being sufficient to serve 
tiie trierarchyy and his other property not being sufficient, but both 
together being sufficient, he would not have his name immediately 
substituted for Timon's, but the feet afterwards appearing, either in a 
ludicial contest, or on a general revision of the register, his name would 
DC entered. 

With respect to the adjectives hptpaviKavj &c., I understand aoaixdrtov, 
** persons of the class of orphans," &c. 
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1-ateable capital of the ooimtry is six thousand talents ^ — in 
©rder that your supplies may Ije apportioned, you should 
divide tliis capital aud make a buitdi^ed parts of sixty taleuta 
each ; then allot five of these hundredth parts to eaeh of the 
twenty larger boards, and lot the board assign one hundredth 
part to each of their own sections ; so thiit, if you haYO need 
of a hundi'cd ships, sixty talents may be applied^ to tho 
expense, and tliere may be twelve to serve as eonimanders ; ^ 
if of two hundred, there may be thirty talents applied to the 
expensCj and six pei-sons to serve j if of three hundred, tliere 
I may be twenty talents defraying the expense, and four 
persona to serve. 

In the same manner, Athenians, I advise that all the 
furniture of the ships, which is out on loan,^ should be vtdued 
according to the register, and divided into twenty parts ; 
that you then allot one good* portion to every large board; 
that every board distribute equal shares amoug their own 
sections ; that the twelve in each section call their imple- 
ments iUj fmd get the ships which ai"e sevei-ally allotted to 
them in readiness. Thus do I think the supplies, the vessels, 
the cornmaoders, and the coUection of implements, may be 
mc^t effectually provided and arranged. How the manning 
may be made sm-e and easy, I proceed to explain. 

I say the geneiids should divide the dockyards into ten 
department^ taking care ttiut there be tlnrty docks in each, 
as near as possible to one another ; imd when they have done 
this, let them attach two boards and thirty ships to each, 
of these departments, then allot the tribes and the seversd 
commanders to each dockyard, so that there may be two 
boards, thhty ships, one tribe. And whichever department 
bo allotted to a tribe, let them divide it in three and the 

' 1 See Appcaduc lY. 

* I.e. that ahaU bo tha proportion of the whole rateable capit-al^ upon 
yrhlch a tax ahaJl be levied to meet Ike expense. It is a eliorl way of 
exprc:*sing thh, See Appendix IV. and V. 

* Trhrarcfia. The name was kept up, when it had become a matter 
of contributioa and civil tnisfc, rather thtm of naval service. So, the 
Iford High, Admiral of our own government jnight never have seen 

: the fca. 

* H was cuatomary for individuals to horrow the naval implements 
[ ftod itorea from the public arsenal, when the i^tate had no octraaion for 
\iihem. 

* AI. -xfyn^FT^Vf debtors. 
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ships likewise, and then allot the third of a tribe to each, so 
that of the whole dockyards there may be one division belong- 
ing to every tribe, and the third of a tribe may have the third 
part of every division, and you may know, in case of neces- 
sity, first, where the tribe is stationed, next, where the third 
of the tribe next, who are the commanders and how many 
ships there are ; and the tribe may have thirty ships, and 
every third of a tribe have ten. Let the system be only put 
in train, and though we should forget something now — for it 
is difl&cult to make all the details perfect — it will be ascer- 
tained in the working ; and there will be one arrangement 
for all the ships and every division. 

In regard to money and real supplies, I know that I am about 
to make an extraordinary statement, yet still it shall be made ; 
for I am persuaded that, on a correct view, I alone shall be 
found to have declared and predicted the truth. I say, we 
ought not at present to speak of money : a supply there is, 
if occasion require it, ample, honourable, and just : if we look 
for it immediately, we shall not think we have it even in 
reserve ; so far shall we be from providing it now ; but if we 
leave it alone, we shall have it. What then is this supply, 
which hath no being now, but will exist hereafter ? — for cer- 
tainly it is like a riddle. I will explain. 

You see the extent of this city, men of Athens. It contains 
. treasures equal, I may almost say, to the rest of the states 
put together. But the owners are so minded, that — if all 
your orators alarmed them with intelligence that the king 
was coming, that he was at hand, that the danger was in- 
evitable — ^if, besides the orators, an equal number of persons 
gave oracular warning — so far from contributing, they would 
not even discover their wealth or acknowledge the possession. 
Yet if they knew that these proceedings, so terrible in report, 
were actually begun, there is not a man so foolish, who would 
not be ready to give and foremost to contribute. For who 
would rather perish with aU his possessions, than contributo 
a part of his possessions to preserve himself and the re- 
mainder ? Thus, I say, we have money against the time of 
actual need, but not before. And therefore I advise you not 
to search for it now. Indeed what you would raise, if you 
determined to i-aise it, would be more ridiculous than nothing 
at alL For example : — Let a tax be proposed of one per cent 
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there are sixty ttileuts. Let twice as much, uamely two 
per centj be proposed — there are a Jiiiiidred and twenty. But 
what is this to the twelve hundred camels, which, these 
men say, carry the king's gold 1 Let me suppose howevejv 
that we contrihnted the twelfth of our property, five hun- 
dred talents* This you would not Gubmit to ; but if you 
did pay it, the sum would be insufficient for the war. Your 
proper course then is, to complete your other preparations ; 
let the owners retain tlieir money for the present ; (it can- 
not he in better keeping^ for the stata ;) and shonld the 
occasion ever arrive, then take it fi"om them in volimtaiy 
contributions. 

These, O my countrymen^ are practicable measures, these 
are honourable and advantageous, fit to be reported as yonr 
proceedings to the king ; and by them no little terror would 
be excited in hinL Ho knows right well, that by three hun- 
dred galle3's,wbereof we furnished a hundred, his ancestors lost 
a thousand ships ; and he will hear that we om^selves have now 
equipped three hundred ; so that, were he ever so mad^ he could 
hardly deem it a light matter to provoke the hostility of our 
republic. Should he however entertain an overweening con- 
fidence in his wealthj even this he will find to bo a weaker , 
support than yours. He is coming, they say, with gold* 
But if he give it away, be will lack supplies : for even wells 
and fountains are apt to fail^ if you draw from them con- 
tstantly and by wholesale. He will hear that the valuation of i 
our land is a capital of six thousand talents. That we shall j 
defend it against invaders from that quarter, his ancestors 1 
who were at Marathon would know best ; and certainly, as ' 
long as we are victoriouSj money can never fail ua. 

Nor is there, as it appears to me, any gi-ound for what 
Bome persons fear, that having money he will collect a large 
body of mercenaries. I do indeed believe, that against Egypt* 

1 Direct taxation in time of peace, when there is no urgent necessity, 
is like killing the goom for the golden eggs* 

» Egypt had l>cen in a state of revolt from Persia ever Rinoe the 
reign of Darius Nothus. An attempt was made to recover it % his . 
■ucoesRor Artaicerxcs Iklniemonj who engaged the acr vices of the Atho*i 
uian IphicrateSj and sent him with a powerful fleet and army under the 1 
satrap Fhamabazuii n.e. 374. This expedition failed, owing to the mift#l 
Condnet of Pharnahazua* After the accession of Artaxerzea Ochua^ ' 
repeated efforto were made to reconquer this valuahle province. At 
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end OzKMites,^ and any other barbarians^ many of the 
Greeks would be willlog to s^rve in his pay^ not that he may 
subdue any of those ad^ersazies, but in order to obtain sup- 
plies for themselyes to relieve their several necessities. Against 
Greece however i do not believe liiat any Grecian would 
march. For whither could he betake himself afterwards? 
Go to Phrygia and be a slave ?— Remember, a war with the 
barbarian can be for no other stake, than for country and 
life and customs and nreedom and everything of the kind. 
Who then is so wretched^ that he woiild sacrifice himself, 
parents, sepulchres, fatherland, for the sake of a paltry pit- 
tance 1 I believe, no man. But further — it is not even the 
king^s interest, that mercenaries diould conquer the Greeks. 
Yor they tiba/t conquer us must have been his masters already: 
and he desires, not to «ubdue us and then be dependent on 
others, but to rule, if possible, over all; if that be not possible, 
at least over his present subjects. 

Should any one think the Thebans will be on his side — I 
know it is difficult to speak to you about that people : you 
hate them so, you will not like to hear even the truth or any- 
thing fitvourable of them— however men who are considering 
important questions must not omit any useful argument on 
any pretext. My opinion then is, the Thebans, so far from 
being likely to join him in any attack upon Greece, would 

length about the year ».o. 8^8 or later the king collected a considerable 
force of Greek mercenaries, and marched against Egypt in person 
Mentor of Bhodes, and the Theban Iiacrates greatly distinguished 
themselves in the king's service on this occasion, and Egypt was again 
brought under the dominion of Persia ; in which it remained until the 
overthrow of that (empire by Alexander. 

1 Orontes was satrap of Mysia in the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
He joined the great conspiracy of the satraps and the king of Egypt in 
the year b.o. 862. He was chosen to command their forces, and evr 
trusted with a large fund which had been collected to carry on the war. 
He was induced however to change sides ; and the trust which had been 
reposed in him enabled him to betray his party to the king most 
effectually. Other rebels followed his example ; and this confederacy 
which at one time had threatened the very existence of the Persian 
monarchy, was suddenly dissolved. What became of Orontes after 
wards, is unknown. The other satraps who joined this coalition were 
Ariobarzanes of Phrygia, ^Autophradates of Lydia, Datames of Cappi^ 
docia, and Mansolus king of Caria. Datames was a man of great 
irt)ility. The treacherous manner in which his destruction was accom- 
pHshed is recorded by Cornelius Nepos, who wrote his life. 
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■feiYe a lar]^ siim of money, if they had it. for the opportuaitj 

[iof re]miring their former otieacea against her,* But supposmg 

lilie Thebaiui to be so utterly \vi"OUglieaded, of this at least you 

|€ue all aware, that, if the Tiiebaus are in his interest their 

r enemies must necessarily be in the interest of the Greeks. 

1" I beheve then, that our eau^ (the cause of justice) and its 

adherents will be better armed against all advei'sarieis than 

the traitors and tiie barbarian can be. And therefore my 

advice is — be not over-alarmed at tlie war ; neither be led on 

to commence it I do not see indeed, that any other people 

of Gi'ee^^ have reason to fear this war. For wbicli of them ig j 

ignorant, that whilst, lookuig on the Pei"sian as a common 

enemy, they were in concord among themselves, they enjoyed 

many advantages ; but since they have regarded him as a 

fi*iend and qnarrelled about private disputes with each other, 

they have suffered greater calamities than could have been 

wished in pronouncing a curse upon them 1 Then sIkjuH we 

fear a man, whom fortime and heaven declare to be unpro- 

* The Thelmns liad alwrajs been reproached for siding with Xerxes I 
against the Greeks, {Sec the secoad rbillppic, p. 83.) After the! 
capture of Thehesii by Akiitndcrp thiB old charge vas (not very fairljj|i I 
re^'ived ag'aiast tbom by their enetnies : *" sr,udia in Pcraas non prs&^J 
seatia tantam, verum ct vclera adversns Grsecitw libertatem increpantesi 1 

^quaulobrcnl odium eoa omiiium populorum esse ;" Bs Justin saya. Thol 
•jpeiiaity which had been denomaced against them ever ainee the Persian | 
•war was then inflicted, and Thebes was ra&td to the grround. * 

Here we find Demostbenea speaking more liberaUy of the Thebans 
tbaa birt countrymen >vcre woat. to do. The Atheiiiana, besides their 
recent grounds of quarrel, had a longstanding enmity with that people, 
arising out of variouK causes. The Tliebans had been their most hitter 
opponents in the Peloponnesian war, and at its termination had pro- , 
poised to deatioy Athena altogether. Their merciless treatment of thsi 
PlatBeana, both in tliat wax, and afterwfvrda b.c. 373, when they destroyed I 
the city, could never be fargrotten by the Athenians, between whom andll 
the Flatajaus the closest friendehip had i^ubfiiated ever since the battldl 
of Marathon, Neighbonrhood had bnmgkt the tivo people into frequent 
content about their frontiera; and their estrangement wa.-^ iacrea&ed 
by dissimilarity of charactGr, customa, and instLtution^?. Athenians 
sneered at Boeotian stupidity, wliile they had reason to dread Thehan 
arma : and Thehans -were jealous of a city, which by its external splea- 
flonr and attractious of every kind bo greatly eclipsed their owh, J 
Bixt-een yeara after this speech was deli vered, Thebes and Athens wer© 1 
tanited in a mortal struggle agaius^t a common enemy; yet owing to 
[ ihclr long dii^fienfiion, the utmost difliculty ivaa found in bringing them 
[together; and thia was only effected by the powerful exertions of 
emosthcnei. 
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fitable as a friend, and useful as an enemy 1 Let us do no 
such thing [ Tet do him no injustice either ; having regard 
to ourselves^ and to the disturbances and jealousies among 
the other people of Greece. If it were possible with one heart 
and with combined forces to attack him alone^ such an injiuy 
I woidd not have pronounced an injustice. But since this 
cannot be, I say we must be cautious, and not afiford the 
king a pretence for vindicating the rights of the other Greeks. 
As long as we remain quiet, any such attempt on his part 
would awaken suspicion; but if we are the first to commence 
hostilities, it will naturally be thought, that he courts their 
friendship because of his enmity with us. 

Do not expose the melancholy condition of Greece, by con- 
voking her people when you cannot persuade them, and mak- 
ing war when you cannot carry it on. Only keep quiet, fear 
nothing, and prepare yourselves. Let it be reported of you 
to the king — not (for heaven's sake) that all the Greeks and 
the Athenians are in distress and alarm and confusion ; which 
is very far from the truth — ^but that, if falsehood and perjury 
were not considered as disgraceful by the Greeks, as by him 
they are considered honourable, you would have marched 
against him long ago ; that you will forbear to do this for 
your own sakes, but you pray unto all the gods, that he may 
be inspired with the same madness that Ws ancestors were 
formerly. Should he come to reflect on these matters, he will 
find that your resolutions are taken with prudence. He 
knows assuredly, that Athens by her wars with his ancestors 
became prosperous and great, whilst by the repose, which she 
enjoyed before, she was not raised above any Grecian state so 
much as she is at present. And as to the Greeks, he per- 
ceives that they stand in need of some Mediator, either a 
voluntary or an involuntary one; and he knows that he 
should himself step in as such a mediator, if he stirred up 
war. Therefore the accounts that he will receive from his 
informants will be intelligible and credible. 

Not to trouble you, men of Athens, with over-many words, 
I will give a summary of my advice and retire. I bid you 
prepare yourselves against existing enemies, and I declare 
that with this same force you should resist the king and all 
other people, if they attempt to injiu^ you ; but never com- 
mence an injustice either in word or deed. Let us look that 
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our actions, and not our speeches on tlic platfoim, be worthy 
of our ancestors. If you pui-suc this coui'se, you will do eer- 
Tice, not only to yourselves, but also to them who give thti 
opposite counsel ; since you will not be angry with them 
fifterwarda for your errors committed now/ 
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THE AEGUMEST. 

This Oration was delivered B.a 3S1 oa tiie following cjccasion. 

In the island of Khodee, as la divet^ other of the Grecian etatcR, there 
]aad been many cont&sta between, the democratical party and tho 
oligarchical. At the close of the Peloponne&ian 'wnr it was in the 
handti of an oligarchy^ under the protection of Lacedfemon. About 
the year 396 Conon, being at the bead of a considerable fleet in that 
part of the .^Igean, drove the PeloponncsianR from the port of 
KhodeS} and compelled the islanders to renew their conne:sion with 
Athens. Democracy was then rc-establbhed ; but four ye^ra after- 
wards the opposite faction again prevailed, a Spartan fleet made it« 
appearance, tne popular leaders and the friend a of Athens "were 
bajiished or put to death. Por the next thirty years or more following 
that evTnt little ia known of Rhodian history. After the destruction 
of tho Spartan navy, Rhodea -with moat of the ^^Egean isles returned 
to the Athenian eonfederaey, and wo may fairly presume that a new 
democratical revolution was effected in the island during that period. 
But in tho ye^ir S58 a rupture of a most seriouB kind took placo 
between Rhodes and Athens, pregnant with disastrous eonsequeticcB 
to both. This waa the breaking out of the Social war, the immediate 
causcB of which are obscurely reported to ua, though there is suffi- 
cient evidence to show» that the pro vocation to revolt proceeded 
from the miBconduet, or at least the imprudence of the Athenians 
themselve*. 

We learn from various parts of DemostboneSj especially from tho 
Oration on the Gheraonese, (p. 105,) how the Athenian commanders 
at this period, sent out with inadequate forces and supplies, were 
tempted or driven to commit irregularitiesj amounting often to acta 
of plunder and violence, in order to maintain their armaments or 
cany on their wars. Not eonlining their aggressions to the enemies 



* The speech of Demosthenes was so far succcssfal, that it calmed tho 
excitement of tho Athenians; and tbcy were content to make a show of 
preparation, without adopting any actual measures of war. In th© 
following Oration he refers with Bomc satisfaction to this result. 
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of AiheBB, or even to neutrals, thej harassed ike allies, by eztortii^ 
fi*om them loans and contritmtions, and fhus brought the name of 
their country into general odiom and discredit It seems that Chares, 
haying the eornmand of s fleet destined to act against AmphipoHs, 
snd conceiying himadf to hold large disevetionaiy powers, sailed to 
Bhodes, and by his vexations and arbitrary proceedings so irritated, 
the people, that they were ready on the first opportunity to throw off 
their connexion with Athens. The islands of Cos and Chios had 
been alienated from the Athenians by similar causes, and desired to 
recover their independence. These three states entered into a league 
with Byzantium, which in fact had been meditated some years before, 
and raising a fleet powerful enough set the Athenians at defiance, 
commenced the Social war, which» after a three; years' continuance, 
was terminated (as we have seen} by a peace humiliating to Athens, 
B.C. 355. 

In the course of this war the allies received assistance from Mausolus, 
king of Caria. He had formed the design of annexing Rhodes to 
his own dominions^ to which it was so conveniently adjacent ; but 

' there was little hope of accomplishing this purpose, unless he could 
sever it from the Athenian alliance. The oligarchical party in Rhodes, 
still watching for a new revolation, were easily brought over to his 
views ; and at the close of the war a Carian garrisott was introduced into 
the island, which established the oligarchy, and in effect brought the 
island in subjection to a foreign yoke.. The Rhodians had no hopes of 
recovering their liberty ; they had lost the protection of a pow^fiil 
etate; while Kausolus could obtain effectual aid from the Persian king, 
whose vassal he was, and to whom it was important to acquire any of 
the islands near Asia Minor. Mausolus died in the year b.c. 858, and 
was succeeded by his queen Artemisia. In her reign the government 
of Rhodes became oppressive to the people ; who at lengUi resolving 
to throw off their yoke, sent a deputation to Athens, to implore her 
assistance. These petitioners, who were not very favourably received 
at Athens, found an advocate in Demosthenes. 

It was natural to expect, that there would be a strong feeling at Athens 
against a people who had deeply injured her. A veiy few years had 
elapsed since the Social war, and the events were fresh in the memory 
of all. To overcome this feeling of resentment was the principal 
difficulty which an advocate of the Rhodian people had to encounter. 
Demosthenes appeals to the higher and nobler feelings of his country- 
men. Motives of honour, generosity and compassion should in- 

: flaence AUienians : it was not worth while to remember the wrongs 
done them by so insignificant a people as the Rhodian ; they should 
consider only what was due from them to Athens and to Greece. It 
was their duty as well as their interest, to vindicate the liberties of a 
Greek people under oppression, and more especially to defend the 
cause of popular govemment ag^nst oligarchs and tyrants. Unless 
they; did so, their own constitution might soon be in danger ; for 
there was a perpetual strife going on between oligarchy and demo- 
cracy, and, if all other democracies were put down, the Athenian must 

, be assailed at last. It was urged on the other side, that interference 
with Rhodes might provoke the hostility of the Persian king. 
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* Demos Hicnos eoniocida, thai the Iobs of Ehodes, which did not 
properlj helong to liim, w«s not likely to provoke tlie king ; that in 
the present state of the Persidiii einpiie both he and Artemiiiia would 
prohahly remain neutral ; but thtit at all events the Athenians ought 
to espoiifie the cause of the Kliodian people, even at the rl^k of 
Persian hostility, 

I THTKKj men of AthenB, that on a eonsnltation of snch 

moment yon ought to grant liberty of speech to every one 

of your advisci'S. For my own part, I have never thought 

r it difficnlt to make yon ouderstand right connf^l — for to 

speak plaiolyj you seem all to possess the knowledge yonr- 

I aelves — but to persuade you to follow it I have found dif- 

^cnlt ; for wlien any measure hfis been voted and resolved, 

you iu'e then as far from the performance os you were from 

the resohition before. 

One of the events, for whitih I consider you should be 
thankful to the Gods, is that a people, who to gratify their 
OT^Ti insolence went to war with you not long ago, now place 
their hopes of safety in you alone. Well may wo be rejoiced 
at the present crisis r for if yonr measures thereupon be 
wisely taken, the result will be, that the calumnies of those 
who traduce our country you will practically and with credit 
and honoiu- refute. The Chians, Bjaan tines, and lihodiana, 
accused us of a design to oppress them, and therefore com- 
bined to roake the last war against us. It will turn out^ that 
Mausolus, who contrived and instigated these proceedings, 
pretending to he a friend of the RhodianSj has deprived them 
of their liberty j the Chiaua and ByzantLoes, who called them 
allies, have not aided them in misfortune ; whilst yon, whom 
they dreaded, are the only people who have wrought tl:keir 
deliveratioe* And, this being seen by all the world, you will 
ciuise the people in every state to regard your friendship as 
the token of their security : nor can there he a greater bless- 
ing for you, than thna to obtiuu from all men a voluntaiy 
attachment and confidence. 

I marvel to see the same persons advising you to oppose 
the king on behalf of the Egyptians,^ and afraid of him in the 

* This can have no reference to the expedition, conducted Uy the 
king in person, whoa by aid of the Orcfek mercenaries lie iiiialiy tjon- 
qncrcd E^ypt. For that expedition certainly took place at a later 
period, tbotigh the exact data is a matter of controvcFBy. Seo Thirl- 
.wall'a History of Greece, roL vL p. 142, noto 2. It appears from 
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matter of the Rliodian people. All men know, that the latter 

I are Greeks, the former a portion of his subjects. And I think 

ffionie of you rememl>er, that, when you were debating about 

I the king's business, I first ciime forward and advised — ^nay, I 

was the only one, or one of two, that gave such counsel — 

that your prudent coiu^e in my opinion waSj not to allege 

your quarrel with the king as the excuse for your arming, but 

to arm against your existing enemies, and defend yourselves 

against him also, if he attempted to injure you. Kor did I 

lofiFer this advice without obtaining year approval ; for you 

Kftgreed with me. Well then : my reasoning of to-day is con- 

[ iifitent with the argument on that occasion.* For, would the 

Diodoras, that there had been variouB attempts made by Artuxerxes to 

recover Egypt, and it is likely enough, that the Egyptian king applied 

to Atheuii for auceour, and that the question of granting succour was dis- 

ctissed at Athens. The Athenians however appear to have abstained from i 

. all int^rfbrence, not wishing to violate their treaty of peace with Per!iiB.^H 

I CbahriaB indeed ivas appointed to command the fleet of Taehos iik^M 

361 B,ai but Dlodorua expressly states that he was not sent out by bis^j 

country, but went as a volunteer at the solicitMion of Tachoa. On the 

last occaaion, when Artaxerxea applied t^ Athens for ajiyistance against 

Egypt, the Athenians refosed it, but promised neutr*tlity. The passage 

of Biodorua above referred to is in lib. xvi. s. 40, and the words are 

as follows :— " The Egyptians having revolted from Persia at a former 

period, Artaierzes Ochus, not liking war, remained himself itiactivei 

but. despatched troops and general*, and incur re J numeroua failures by 

the cowardice and ignorance of his commanders. Wherefore he Tra*' 

despised by the Egyptians, but forced to eubmit, by reason of Ms ia- 

dolence and love of peace* At this crisis however, as the Phceniclans 

and princes of Cyprus had followed the example of the Egyptians, and 

'broken into rebellion out of contempt for hia authority, kc was roused 

[^ anger and resolved on war with bis revolted subjects^ He decided^ 

I not to commission generals, but to contend in person for the preacrvi^ 

I tlon of bis empire/' ft appears from another circumstance in the nar* 

I Sative of Diodorns, that the king had not commenced his final invaaioa 

lof Egypt when this speech was delivered* It did not take p]flc% 

t|kCcording to the b.istorian, till after he had given orders for the expedi- 

I tion against Cyprus; hut those orders were given to Idrieus, after he 

|]iad succeeded to the kingdom of Caria, which vftm at the close of tli« 

year 351 ; and at the time of the Bpeecb Artemiaia was alive. There is 

a great difficulty attending the inference that we must draw from 

Biodorus, that the king only once invade<l Egypt in pereon ; for it h 

not only inconsistent with the exprees gtatement of Isocratea, quoted by 

Thirhvall in the passage above- mentioned^ but it is not easily recon- 

^ cilablc with the language of Demosthenes in this Oration, (beloWj 

I page 194.) 

I * The argument runs thus — I advised you then [in the last Oration] 
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king take me to his counsels, I should advise him as I advise 
you, in defence of his own possessions to make war upon any 
Greeks that opposed him, but not to think of claiming domi- 
nions to which he had no manner of tide. If now it be your 
general determination, Athenians, to surrender to the king all 
places that he gets possession of, whether by surprise, or by 
deluding certain of the inhabitants, you have determined, in 
my judgment, unwisely : but if in the cause of justice you 
esteem it your duty, either to make war, if needful, or to 
suffer any extremity ; in the first place, there will be the less 
necessity for such trials, in proportion as you are resolved to 
meet them ; and secondly, you will manifest a spirit that 
becomes you. 

That I suggest nothing new, in urging you to liberate the 
Rhodians — ^that you will do nothing new, in following my 
counsel — ^will appear, if I remind you of certain measures 
that succeeded. Once, Athenians, you sent Timotheus out 
to assist Ariobarzanes,^ annexing to the decree, ^' that he was 

not to declare war against Persia, because such war would have been 
aggressire, and attended with serious difficulties. At the same time I 
recommended you to make defensive preparations, as the surest means 
of averting hostilities on the side of Persia, or defeating them if under- 
taken. I now advise you to assist the Bhodians, on the same principle 
that I counselled measures of defence ; because they are a Greek people, 
with whom the Persian king has no right to interfere. It is not his 
interest to interfere with them, if he sees you in earnest (as you ought 
to be) for their defence : so I should tell him myself, if I were hia 
adviser : and therefore I calculate he will be neutral. 

The state of the Persian empire at this time fully justified the calcu- 
lation of Demosthenes. See the last note. 

^ Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, was concerned in the rebellion of 
B.C. 362. See p. 186, note. It seems that, in soliciting Athenian aid, 
which he obtained the more easily on account of his connexion with the 
state — he having received the honour of citizenship — Ariobarzanes had 
concealed the object of his preparations ; and therefore the Athenians^ 
in sending Timotheus, took the precaution of restricting his powers in 
the way mentioned by the orator. Timotheus, in return for some 
service which he had done, was helped by the satrap to get possession of 
Sestus and Crithote in the Chersonese. Cornelius Nepos praises the 
Athenian general, because, instead of getting any private recompense 
from Ariobarzanes, he had looked only to the advantage of his country ; 
while Agesilaus, who had gone out on the same service, took a pecu- 
niary reward for himself. Timotheus then proceeded to besiege Samos, 
which was occupied by a Persian garrison, and took it in the course of 
the following year. Isocrates the orator, who acted as the secretary of 
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not to infringe jonr treaty with the king," Timothens, seeing" 
that Ariobarzanea had openly revolted from the kiog, and 
that Samoa was garrisoned by Cyprothemia, under the ap- 
pointment of Tigranes, the king*s deputy, renounced the 
intention of assisting Ariobarzauea, but invested the island 
Tdth his forces and delivered it. And to this day there has 
been no war against you on that account. Men will not 
fight for aggressive purposes so readily as for defensive. To 
resist spoliation they strive with all their might ; not so to 
gratify ambition : this they will attempt, if there he none to 
liinder them ; but, if prevented, they regard not their oppo- 
nents as having done them an injxiry. 

My behof is, that Artemisia would not even oppose tliia 
enterprise now,' if our state were embarked in the measure. 
Attend a moment and see, whether my calculation be right 
or wrong. I consider—were the king Buccecdiug in all his 
designs in Egypt, Artemisia would make a strenuous effort 
to get Rhodes into his power, not from affection to the king, 
but from a desire, while he tarried in her neighbourhood,* 
to confer an important obligation upon him, so that he 
might give her the most friendly reception : but since he 

Timoihena, waa at the elego of Samoa, and praises the general for 
having taken it with little or no coat to Athens. 

The occupation of Samoa by the Persiana was an infringement of the 
peace of Antalcldaa, hy the tcraiB of ivhieh the Greek islands were ta 
be independent. Therefom the conduct of Timotheus, in wresting 
Samos from Fema, afforded an apt illustration for the argament of 
Demosihenea, 

' Leland erroneously translates^ this as follows: '^Ifor do I think 
that Art^mi&ia will act contraiy to these principles." The position of 
of the word odfie shows this to he wrong. Jacobfi renders it : GlnvH^^M 
ieh nun obeTf doss Arte^nisia dcr &'tadt, toenn aie mch auf dissm^^ 
Unternekmen einliesse, keinen Widerstand tJiun ttnirde> 

^ These words, wxifjfnof avr^j^ ^larpi^ovros iKettfov, which are loosely 
rendered by most translators^ Bitppoae the case of Artaxcrxes having 
conqncred Egypt in person. In that event he would he brought nearwJ 
to Caria, than if he had remained at SoBa. Then would Demosthenea] 
put thifi case here^ if he had not heard of an expedition conducted by 
the king in person? One can hardly think he would. Leland and 
other critieS) assuming that Demosthenes speaks of the final invasion 
which led to the conquest of Egypt, explain the w^ords, TpdrrovTos «^j 
Kiytrat koI hrf^ioprjiHoros, by Buggesting that false rumours may have 
come to Athens. This however dees not solve the whole difficulty; and 
it aeems more probable^ tliat there were two occasions on ^vhich Art»- 
zerxes marched in person againfit Egypt, Sec p. 191, note. 
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feres as they report, having miscarried in his attempts, she 
jiidges that this island— and so the fact is — would be of no 

I further use to the king at present, but only a fortress to over- 
awe her kingdom and prevent disturbances. Therefore it 
seems to me^ she would rather you had the island, without 
her appearing to have Burrcndered it, than that he should 
obtain possession, I think indeed, she will eend no sue- 
cours at all/ but, if she do, they will be scanty and feeble. 
As to the king — ^what he will do^ I caiinot pretend to know ; 
l>ut tins I will maintain, tbat it is expedient for Athena to 
have it immediately understoodj whether he means to claim 
the Ehodian city or not : for, if he should, you will have to 
deliberate not on the concerns of Rhodes only, but on those 
of Athens and all Greece. 

Even ^ if the Khodians, who are now in the government, 
had held it by themselves, I would not have advised you to 
espouse their cause ; not though they promised to do every- 
thing for you. But I see^ that in the beginning, in order to 
put down the democracy^ they gained over a certain number 
of citiaenBj and afterwards banished those very men, when 
they had accomplished their purpose. I tMnk thereforci 
that people who have been &lse to two parties,^ would be no 
steadier allies to you. And never woidd I have proffered this 
counsel, had I thought it would benefit the Rhodian people 
only ; for I am not their state-friend,* nor is any one of them 
connected with me by ties of private hospitality. And even 
if both these causes had existed, I woidd not have spoken, 
unless I had considered it for your advantage. Indeed, as 
_^ far as the Khodians are concerned^ if the advocate for their 

^f ^ To the Ekodiaa government, in case of Athenian interference : as 
Scliaefer rightly explaiDa it. 

* Lelaod niiatranslatca this: "Ye^ were these Ehodians wlio now 
possess the city strong enough to mamtam their poBsession^ I should 
not have advised you to grant them aid:" as if DemoBtbenea actually 
did advise the Athenians to aid the EJaodiaa government. And tbcn 
lie has a long note^ which is trauscrihed l^y Jacobsj to ciiplain this mi»- 
translation. The meaning of DemoBthenea is as follows : — If this had 
Jieen a question not between Kliodes and a foreign power, but only 

tween the Rhodiam government and the popular party, still I would 

ive advised you to Bide idth the latter against the former. 

' /. €. to the people at lai^gCj and to the select few whom they oaso- 
«Iated with themselves in the ^rat instance. 

See p. 07j note 2. i 
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deliverance may be allowed to say so, I am rejoiced at what 
has happened — ^that^ after gnid^g to you the recovery of 
your rights, they have lost tibeir own liberty ; and, when they 
might have had an alliance on equal terms with Greeks and 
their betters, they are under subjection to barbarians and 
slaves, whom they have admitted into their fortresses.' I 
would almost say, that, if you determine to assist them, these 
events have turned out for their good For, during pro- 
sperity, I doubt whether they would have learned discretion, 
being Ehodians;^ but since they are taught by experience, 
that folly is mightily injurious to men, they may possibly 
perhaps become wiser for the futuite; and this I think would 
be no small advantage to them. I say therefore, you should 
endeavour to rescue these people, and not harbour resent- 
ment, considering that you too have often been deceived by 
miscreants, but for no such deceit would you allow that you 
merited punishment yourselves. 

Observe also, men of Athens, that you have waged many 
wars both against democracies and against oligarchies — ^this 
indeed you know without my teUing — but for what cause you 
have been at war with either, perhaps not one of you con- 
siders. What are the causes ? Against democratical staW 
your wars have been either for private grievances, when you 
could not make public satisfaction, or for territory, or boun- 

' Vitrurius relates a stratagem, by which Artemisia got complete 
dominion of Hhodes. The Rhodians had plotted with a party in 
Halicamassus to overthrow the Carian government, and sent a fleet 
with troops to assist in the execution of their design. The troops 
landed and advanced to the city, where the inhabitants were ranged 
under the walls as if to give them a friendly reception. But this was 
done by order of Artemisia, who had discovered the plot and laid an 
ambush for the Ehodians. They were surrounded and slain. Artemisia 
took their ships, and put a Carian force on board, which sailing t« 
Bhodes, and being mistaken by the people for their own armament 
returning, got possession of the Ehodian capital If the story be well 
founded, the occurrence was probably later than this Oration, which 
refers to no act of hostility between the Rhodians and the ruler of 
Caria. It should be noticed, that besides the capital city of Rhodes, 
there were other considerable and much more ancient towns in the 
ifiland, Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus. 

^ Homer calls the Rhodians ayepaxoi, which is translated magnanimi 
or auperhi, and seems to be a term of praise. Though the orator 
speaks slightingly of them, they became celebrated for their commerce 
and their laws. 
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daries, or a point of honour, or tlie leadership : against 
oligarchies, for none of these matters^ but for yoiir conBtitu- 
tion and freedom. Therefore I would not hesitate to say, I 
think it better that all the Oreeke should he your onemieB 
with a popular government, than your friends under ohgar- 
chal. For with freemen I consider you would have no diffi- 
culty in making peace when you chose; h\it with people 
under an oligarchy even friendship I hold to be insecure. It 
is impossible that the few can be attached to the many, the 
Beekers of power to the lovers of constitutional equality. 

I marvel none of you conceive — when the Chiana and 
Mitylenseans are governed hy oligarchies, when the Ehodiana 
and nearly all people are about being drawn into this slavery 
*— that our constitution is in the same peril : and none 
consider, it is impossible, if aU establishments are on the prin- 
ciple of oligarchy, that they will let your democtacy alone. 
They know too well, that no other people will bring things 
back to the state of liberty : therefore they will wish to 
destroy a government, from which they apprehend miBchief ] 
to themselves. Ordinary doers of wrong you may regard ua • 
enemies to the sufierers only ; they that subvert constitutions 
and transform them into ohgarchies must he looked upon, 
I say, m the common enemies to all lovers of freedom^ And 
besides, men of Athens, it is right that you, living under self- 
government, should show the same feeling for a free people in 
misfortune, that you would expect others to have for you in 
case of a similar calamity ; which I trust may never befal ! 
Though indeed it may be said that the Rhodians have had 
their deserts, the occasion is not a fit one for triumph : the 
fortunate should always be seen to interest themselves for the 
benefit of the unfortunate, since the future is uncertain to 
all men.* 

I often hear it said before this assembly, that, when our 
commonwealth was in misfortune, certain people were soli- 
citous for its preservation; among whom — I will here 

' The Mclian orator, in the debate written by Thucjdides, warns the I 
AtheoisLnf^ not to be cruel and oppreaaive to othons.for feur of retaUatloa 
at some future time ; lo&t, rendering no mercy, they ehould find none* 
1>emoathenefi rocoin mends a still higher policy, to eucceur the unfor^ 
iuQAte r to win golden opinions in the hour of proeperityj unci sccum J 
frUndi igaioat the day of juiifortuno. 
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mention a little circumstance of the Argives alone.* I would 
not have you, lamoiLa as yon Lave ever been for Buccouring 
the distreasodj appear in a matter of this kind inferior to the 
Argives : who, inhabitiiig a country adjacent to the Lacedae- 
monians, seeing them to have dominion over laad and sea, did 
I not fear or hesitate to show their attachment to yon, but even 
I passed a vote— when ambasaadotB had come from Lacedsemon 
I jfas we aro told) to demand certain Athenian refugees — that, 
Jimlesa they departed before snnsetj they should be adjudged 
I enemies. Would it not be disgraceful, my countrymen, if, 
I when the commons of Argos dreaded not the power and 
I empire of the Lacedismonians in those times, yon, who are 
I Athenians, should be frightened at a person of barbarian 
I origin^ and a woman too ? They indeed might allege, tliat 
I they have often been defeated by tho Lacediemoniana : whereas 
you have o^n vanquished the king, and not once been 
defeated either by the king himself or by his subjects ; for, if 
ever the king has obtained an advantage over our state, he 
has obtained it in this way— and in no otber^ — by bribing the 
■ betrayers of Greece and the basest of her people. And even 
I such advantage has not benefited him. At the very time, wheo 
' lie had enfeebled Athens by aid of the LaoedEemonians, you 
will find him struggling for his kingdom with Clearchiis and 
Cyrus,* Thus he has neitlier beaten us openly, nor done him- 
self any good by his intrigues. There are some, I observe, 
who are used to sfight Philip * as a person of no account, but 

1 Thia occTnred soon after the Peloponncsian war, -when Athens trfl»^_ 
under the dominion of the thirty tyrants, and a large number of Athe-^^| 
niaa eltlxens were compelled to seek safety in exile. ^ 

* It waa to the pecimiary assistance of Periia, obtained by th« 
manageTncnt of Lysander, that the Spartans were mainly indebted for 
their eucccsa in tho Peloponneflian wwr. A few years afterwards CyruB, 
who had heen most actiye in the Spartan cauae, mar<:hed from Ms 
province in Asia Minor to contend for the crown with his brother 
ArtaicrseB. Clearchua commanded the Oreek mercenarica in Lia 
aerdce, ^he death of Cyrus, who wm slain charging at the head or 
hia troopfi in tho hattle of Cunaxa, delivered Artaierxes and h la king- 
dora from further danger. Thia expedition ia the mbjeefc of Xenophon's 
Anabasis, The retreat of the tea thonsand Greeks, (after the treacherous 
mtirder of their geoerale,) nnder the skilful conduct of Xenophon 
hiniBelf» is one of the most interesting piecea of Grecian history. 

^ About a year only had elapsed eince the speaking of the finrfc 
Philippic. Whatever efect that speech may have produced at the time. 
It seems to have made no lasting Impresaion* The inaction of PhiHj 
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dread the king as an enemy teml)Ie to any that he chooses* 
However, if we are not to oppose the one, because he is con- 
temptible, and yie!d everything to the other, because he is 
formidable, against whom shall we take the field, Athenians? 
There are persons here, men of Athens, fiimouB for advo- 
cating the rights of others against yon ; to whom I would 
giye one little piece of advice-^to undertake the defence of 
.your rights against others, that they may set an example of 
I dutiful coodtict. It is absurd for any one to instruct you in 
[the principles of justice, without acting justly himself: and it 
I is not just, that a citizen should have considered the argu- 
I inentB against you, and not the arguments in your favour. 
Look you, 1 pray ! How happens it there is none in Byzan- 
tium, who will admonish them not to take possession of 
CkalcedoUji which belongs to the king, and yon held it once, 
and by no manner of title is it theirs ? — also that they are 
not to make Selymbria,* a city formerly in your alliance, 
tributary to themselves, and that Byzantium is not to deter- 
mine the limits of the Selymbrian territory, contrary to the 
oaths and the treaties, by which it is declared that the cities 
shall be independent ? And none lias there been to advice 
Mauaolufl in his lifetime, none since his deatli to advise Arte- 
misia, not to seize upon Cos^ and Rhodes and other Grecian 

in the two following yeara relieved tLc Aiheutana from aay immediate 
Bppreheneiou of danger. They were roused to new alarm by the 
rupture of PhiUp with Oljnthus. 

* ChakecJon, founded by the itegariana on the Aaiatic coast of the 
Boaphoms, waB called the dty of tho blind, because the Bottlers bad 
overlooked the more beautiful epot on the Eampt^m coast^ where after- 
warda Byzantium {Rite of tbe modem €onstantinop]c) was built, Tho 
fate of Chalcedooj like many other towns Bimilarly situat-ed, was to fall . 
nltematcly under tiit* dominion of Persia, Athens,* and Lacedeemon, 
It waa taken from the Lacedfemomianfi by Akiblades, but aurrendered to 
Lyaander after the decisive battle of jEgoa-Potamoii. The peace of 

L^nUdcidaa refltored it to Persia. At tbifi time the ByzantinoB, ivho ha<l 

I jMsquired considerable power since the Social war, were endeavouring to 

\ draw it over to their alliance. 

^ Selymbria is on the Propontine coast, between Byzantium and 

\ PerinthuH. 

[. ^ The island of Cos, celebrated aa the birthplace of Hippocrates 
the phyaician and Apelles the painter, liea a Mttlo off the coast of 

[ Caria, not far from Halicamaasua. It ia mentioned in the Oration on 

I the Peace, that Cos, Cbios, and Rhodea were seized upon by the Garian 
government. (See p. 80.) Shortly before this time the city of Cos bad 
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cities, which the king their master ceded by his treaty to the 
Greeks, and for which the Greeks of that period sustained 
numerous perils and honourable contests. ,0r, if they have 
both of them' such a monitor, yet seemingly there are none 
to follow his advice. 

I esteem it a just measure, to restore the Ehodian demo^ 
cracy : yet, granting it were not just, when I look at the 
conduct of these people, I conceive Jt right to advise the 
measure.* And why 1 Because, Athenians, if all men 
were inclined to observe justice, it would be disgraceful for 
us alone to refuse ; but, when all the rest are seeking the 
power to do wrong, for us to profess high principle and 
undertake no enterprise, would in my opinion be not justice, 
but cowardiciB. I see that men have their rights allowed 
them in proportion to their power : of which I can produce 
an example ^miliar to you all. There are two treaties 
between tiie Greeks and the king ; that which our repubhc 
made, which is universally praised, and this latter one, con- 
cluded by the Lacedaemonians, which is the subject of com- 
plaint.' And the definition of rights in both the treaties is 

been rebuilt on a scale of great splendoor, and had become one of the 
richest and most beautlfal in Greece. 
^ Le. the Byzantines and Artemisia. 

* Demosthenes may seem here to be setting up expediency against 
right and justice ; but his reasoning, properly understood, does not 
amount to this. He means to say— in the politics of nations it is im- 
possible, that the same rules of justice, which ought to regulate the 
conduct of individuals towards each other, can be strictly applied. To 
a great people, in order that they may perform their duty to weaker 
states and administer justice on a large scale, the maintenance of power 
is essential. They must not permit their neighbours, because they are 
nominally at peace with them, to commit aggressions upon neutral states. 
The end of such acquiescence would be the destruction of their own 
empire. Such is the principle on which in modem times our own and 
other governments have frequently gone to war, to preserve the balance 
of power in Europe. To apply this argument to the present case— 
Persia has a treaty of peace with Athens : therefore Athens ought not 
to attack Persia. But Persia has oppressed Rhodes : therefore Athens 
may break the treaty with Petsia, because Persia has committed an 
injustice, tending (at least in its remote consequence) to ruin Athens. 
In reality the protection of Rhodes against Persia is not an act of 
injustice; but granting for argument's sake that it is, Athens has done 
right in committing it; and the discussion about justice or injustice is 
nothing but a verbal dispute. 

* The first of these treaties is supposed to be the peace of Cimon, 
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not tbe Bame, Por, although private political rights are 
granted bj the laws impartially to all, the same for the weak 
o& for the strong ; the rule of Hellenic right ia prescribed by 
the greater powers to the less. ^ 

Since then it is your fixed resolntion to pursue a just 
pohcy,* you must look that you have the means to carry it 

accordiog kt which the Greek cities on the coAst of Aem Minor were 
made independent^ the Ferslaa king w&s precluded from approaching J 
the coast withtn the diBfcance of a da^'a journey on hor&eback, and from I 
sending any ship of wsu* between the Cjanean islands at the month of 1 
the Bosplionis and the Chelidonian islands off the Lycian coaBt* | 
Whether this peace was made after the battle of the Euiymedonj gained 1 
hy Cimon over the PersianB b, c. 466, or after his expedition to Cyprus 
B.C. 449, haa been a matter of controversy ; and some historiana ha^e 
doubted whether such a peace was ever made. 

The second of the treaties here referred to ig the peace cf Antalclda*^, 
negotiated by the Lac&dfiBmonianB n.o. 387; according to whieh the 
Oreek cities were to be independent, Bparta retaining her dominions in i 
Peloponnesuftj and Athens keeping^ only LemnoSj Imbrufi, and Seyms ; J 
the Greek citiea of Asia, and the islands of Cyprus and Clazomenie I 
were acknowledged to belong to the PerBian empire. The Laced so I 
luoniane, bj sacnficing the Asiatic Qreeka to Persiaj detached that ' 
monarchy from the Athenian alliance, and were enabled to maintain 
their own ascendancy over the Grecian stat^.*. 

1 The alignment is thus pursued — In national affairs right follows 
might* An illustration of this is afforded by the two treaties with 
Persia, In eaeb case the various claima and questions of rii^ht were 
settled npon a different plan^ and accord log to a diflerent rule. This 
proves that there can be no fixed principle of international justicei by j 
which tho rclationB of different statea to each other can be immutably J 
preserved. The civil law of every free eonntry prescrihea a nnifonn rule i 
of right and justice for alL But there ia no such rule in the law of 
nations, as experience demonstrates, 

* This observation is in accordance with the argument aa above 
explained. Ho afssumes that his countrymen were fiincerely desirouB of 
acting on the principle of justice, but contends that they could not 
carry out their purposes by abstaining from interference with other 
nations. If they espoused the cauEw; of tho oppresi^ed^ they would be 
looked up to and respected as the patrons of freedom ; if they kept j 
aloof, they would be despised, and their allies would gradually fall away I 
from them. Jacobs translates this clause : J}a£uch mm die Kenntniss 
dessen, fffas zu thnn recht ist, nichl fitmngelL Leland and Francis read 
kai wateiy. Leland has : ** Yoti assume tbe character of arbitrators and 
ficfendcra of justice/* Francis: "It becomes the dignity of your j 
character to determine tbose bounds [of justice] for others, and to act ] 
in consequence of that determination." Pabst follows Jacobs ; but their I 
TTcndon of ij)mKivai w&mv is incorrect, Keiske and Sehacfer explain it I 
rightly. J 
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out Such means you will possess, if you are supposed to be 
the common protectors of Grecian liberty. It is, doubtless, 
very difficult for you to adopt proper measures. The rest of 
mankind have one battle to fight, namely, against their 
avowed enemies : if they conquer those, nothing hinders them 
accomplishing their desires. You, Athenians, have a double 
contest ; that which the rest have, and also another, prior to 
that, and more axduofos : for you must in council overcome a 
faction, who act among you in systematic opposition to the 
state. Since therefore through tiiese men it is impossible 
for any good measure to be effected without a struggle, 
the natui^l consequence is that you lose many advantages. 
Perhaps the chief cause why so many adopt this line of 
politics without scruple, is the support afforded them by tbeir 
hirers : at the same time you are yourselves chargeable with 
blame. You ought, Athenians, to hold the same opinion 
concerning the post of ciyil duty, as you hold concerning the 
military. What is that ? You consider that one, who deserts 
the post assigned by his general, dhould be degraded and 
deprived of constitutional privileges.^ It is right therefore, 
that men who desert the political post received from their 
ancestors, and suj^xnrt oligarchical measiures, should be dis- 
abled to Sid as your counsellors. Among your allies you 
regard those to be the most attached, who have sworn to have 
the same friends and enemies with yourselves ; and yet of 
your statesmen you esteem those the most £uthfiil, who to 
your certain knowledge have sided with the enemies of 
Athens. 

However — matter of accusation against these men, matter 
of censure against the people, is not hard to discover : the 
difficulty is to know, by what counsels or what conduct our 
present evils may be repaired. This perhaps is not the occa- 
sion to speak of all : could you only give efifect to your policy 
by some useful effort, things in general perhaps, one after 
another, would go on improving. My opinion is, that you 
should take this enterprise vigorou^y in han4 and act 

^ An Athenian who deserted the army in time of war was liable to 
prosecuticm by a proces&'called Xtarwrrporiov ypcup4i. One who deserted 
his post or rank was. liable to a K^trora^lov ypcu^, A conviction for 
either of such offences was followed by disfranchisement, iirifdu. The 
Generals were the presiding magistrate who took cognizance of these 
matters. 
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worthily of the state, Temembering, that you love to hear 
men praise your ancestors and recount tiieir exploits and 
speak of their trophies. Consider then, your forefathers 
erected these, not that you may view and achoaire them only, 
but that you may imitate also the virtues of the dedicators.' 

1 The speech of Demosthenes produced no effect. Athens abstained 
from interference ; the Bhodians continued under the government of an 
oligarchy, and subjection to Oaria. (See pp. 80 and 167 of this yolume.) 
Artemisia died soon after the deliyery of this Oration, having reigned 
two years. She is said to have been inconsolable for the death of her 
husband Mausolus, whose ashes she drank dissolved in scented water, 
and to whose memory she paid the most extravagant honours. The 
monument which she erected was so magnificent as to be considered 
one of the wonders of the world ; and from this thq name of Mau- 
soleum has been applied to all sepulchres built on a grand scale. She 
invited the most eminent literaiy men to her court, and offered a reward 
for the best funeral panegjrric. Theopompus the historian, a native of 
Chios, and pupil of Isocrates, gained the prize. Artemisia was succeeded, 
on the throne by her brother Idrieus, who reigned seven years 
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THE ORATION FOR THE MEGALOPOLITANS. 



THB ABGUMEKT. 

Megalopolis was an Arcadian city near tbe frontiers of Laconia. It was 
founded in the year b.o. 371^ and, being designed for the metropolis of 
the whole Arcadian people, who then united themselves iato one 
body, it was built on a scale of magnitude corresponding with that 
purpose, liaving a circumference of more than six miles, and received 
the name of the great city. Next to Athens, it is said to have been 
the most beautdiil city in Greece. The population was obtained by 
migration from the existing Arcadian towns, no less than forty 
of which were required to contribute to it. Most of these were 
entirely deserted "by their inhabitants, others were reduced to the 
condition of villages dependent on Megalopolis. A supreme council 
of ten thousand, taken from the whole Arcadian body, held their 
public deliberations in the capital. About half a century afterwards, 
when it was besieged by Polysperchon, there were found to be fifteen 
thousand citizens capable of bearing arms in its defence. 

The chief object of building this metropoU-} was, to establish a per- 
manent union among the Arcadians and preserve their national 
independence. Before that time, the Arcadians as a body had 
very little influence in the affairs of Peloponnesus, though they 
occupied a large portion of its territory. They had generally been 
in the alliance of Sparta, whose armies they strengthened by a brave 
and hardy race of soldiers. It was therefore the policy of Sparta to 
keep them feeble and divided among themselves. In the time of the 
' Peloponnesian war Mantinea, then the principal city of Arcadia, 
formed a small confederacy among her neighbours, renounced her 
connexion with the Lacedaemonians, and joined an ofi^ensi,ve alliance 
with Athens and Argos. But this was soon put an eud to. The 
Mantineans were compelled, by the success of the Lacedaemonian 
arms, to abandon their confederacy ; and at a later period, b.o. 887, 
paid dearly for their disafi^ection to Sparta, by having their city 
dismantled and being dispersed into villages. 

The defeat of the Spartans at Leuctra changed the aspect of afl&irs in 
Greece. The prestige of ancient victory was gone ; and it was soon 
found that the vast alliance, of which Sparta had been the head, and 
which had enabled her for many years to give the law to Greece, 
would crumble almost entirely away. One of the first efi^ects of this 
change in Peloponnesus was the rebuilding of Mantinea , which was 
soon followed by the establishment of Megalopolis, But the heaviest 
blow to the pride and power of Lacedaemon was the loss of her 
ancient province of Messenia, which for more than three centuries 
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, bad Iteen the faireBt portion of her domain. Wb ether the iLrcadians 
could have nialnlamed their iiidepcudcnce agaiDBt Sparta without 
foreign aid, may psrhiips be daubkd ; but this last rcTotutioa was 
wholly due to the annf* of Thebea and the genius of EpaminondaB. 

That general, having assembled a large army in Bceotia, marched across 
the kthmuB and was joined m Arcadia by bis Peloponneaian allies. 
At the head of an overpowering force he invaded and ravaged 
Laconia. Troops of divers people— wlio not many years before had 
followed the Lacedaernonianfi in their wars, or would hardly have 
dared to face them in the field — ^Thebans, Phocians^ Locrians, 
EoboeanB, Thcsaaliani^, Acarnaniane, Argives, Areadiane^ Ele&ni^, 
marched now almost without, opposition to the gates of Sparta; and 
nothing hut the shadow of the Spartan name preserved that haughty 
capital from destnietion. Epaminondas did not venture to make 
a general assault u]ton the town, but, after continuing hiw ravages for 
some time ionger, proceeded to execute his well-laid scheme^ which 
he rightly judged would reduce Sparta to the condition of a geeond 
or tldrd-rate power in Qree<ie. 

The Messenian population bad long been, like the Laconian helots, in 
a state of vassalage to Sparta, but were ripe for insurrection at any 
favourable opportunity, as they had proved during the Athenian 
occupation of Pyluti. The march of Epaminondas into Laconia wai? 
the signal for a universal rising of that people, who were now again 
to form a natioDj and to build a capital city under the protection of 
the Thehan general But it was not only the exisiing inhabitants 
of the country^ by whom this task, of reconstituting the nation^ was 
to be accomplished ; for which, after their long servitude, they might 
not have been bo well fitted by themselves, Meflseiaian exiles from 
every quarter, and especially those of Kaupactus, w^ho had been 
eipelled after the Peloponnesiim war, and migrated to Sicily and 
Africa^ were invited to return to their ancient home, and aasiat in 
the glorious restoration. It has been njcuiioued as a remarkable 
example of the lov^e of country, that these exiles, during so long an 
ahsencei bad jealously preserved their ancestral usages and the 
purity of their original language. They returned in great numbers 
and formed the nucleus of a Messenian government. The new 
city was founded on the site of the ancient Ithome, Epaminondas 
laying the first stone, and received the name of He.«Eene. This was 
B.C. 'dm. 

The hnmiliation of Sparta was now complete. She had no power to 
disturb the new settlement. She was hemmed in by a chain of 
enemies, who cut o6f her communication with Peloponnesus : bv the 
MesBenians on the west, the Arcadians and Argivea on the north. 
Her war with Thehca continued for eight more years. The fiucecmr 
of Athens and her few remaining allies saved her from further dis- 
asters; and the death of ber great enemy, Epaminondas, brought on 
a general peace, b.c. 361, 

From the negotiations of this peace the Lacedmmonians kept aloof, 
refusing to acknowledge the independence of Messenia, which they 
regarded as a deep disgrace to lhcm»elvefl» Their spirit^, though 
depressed^ wa.H not extinguished; and they only waited for an oppor- 
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tnnity of recoyeiing their lost dominion. Archidamus, son of 
Agesilaus, who had acquired honour in the late war by the tearless 
victory, (in which (he defeated the Arcadians and Argiyes without 
losing a single Spartan life,) kept alive the ambitious hopes of his 
countxymen, and continually sUmulated them to fresh exertions. He 
was a man of ardent character; to recoyer Messenia was the principal 
object of his desire; in which he had even been encouraged by 
a pamphlet of Isocrates, entitled Archidamus, and still extant In 
the course of seven or eight years events occurred which &voured the 
views of this prince. There had been disturbances in Arcadia. The 
Sacred war had broken out, in which the principal parties were Phocis 
and Thebes. An obstinate struggle was yet going on ; neither party 
had gained any decisive advantage, and both were greatly weakened. 
The Phocian generals had carried the war into the enemy's country; 
some of the Boeotian towns had been taken ; and the Thebans, dis- 
tressed at home, and burdened with heavy expenses, seemed no longer 
in a condition to assist their Peloponnesian allies. 

Under these circumstances, about the year 353, Archidamus thought the 
time had arrived to effect a counter-revolution, which should restore 
the influence of his country. His real aim was the destruction 
of Megalopolis and Kessene. But to avow this purpose, or attempt 
to execute it without further pretext than the desire to sati^ 
Spartan ambition, might have drawn on him the hostility of those 
states, which were unconnected with the Theban alliance. Accord- 
ingly, he conceived the idea of announcing a principle, which would 
secure certain advantages to the states hostile to Thebes, and induce 
th^n to concur in his own scheme of aggrandizement. He gave it 
out, that ancient rights ought to be resumed ; that Athens should 
have Oropus, the towns of Thespiae. Plataea, and Orchomenus should 
be restored ; Elis and Phlius should have certain claims conceded to 
them. While he published these declarations, he kept in the back 
ground that portion of the scheme, in which Sparta was interested, 
viz. the recovery of Messenia and the dissolution of the Arcadian 
union. 

l^otwithstanding all the care which Archidamus took to conceal his 
views, they could not fail to be apparent ; and it was soon understood 
that the warlike preparations in Laconia were designed against 
Megalopolis. Two embassies were sent at the same time to Athens, 
one by the Spartans, and one by the Megalopolitans, each to solicit 
assistance in the approaching war. The Spartan ambassadors re- 
minded the Athenians of their former alliance, and showed what 
advantage would accrue to them from the plan of Archidamus, by 
which Thebes their old enemy would be depressed. The Megalo- 
politan deputies urged the justice of their own cause, and the dagger 
that would result from the revival of Spartan supremacy. 

There were many speakers on both sides in the Athenian assembly. 
Demosthenes espoused the cause of the Megalopolitans, and delivered 
what Auger pronounces to be one of the most subtle of his orations. 
He begins by condemning the warmth with which both parties had 
assailed their adversaries. It became them, (he argues,) without any 
feeling or prejudice for or against either of the contending states, to 
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decide tlie question by reference to justice and tLe good of Athena. 
Jiiatioe required that no people sbould be oppre&sed by another. 
Their alliance iritb Sparta bad been Ijased on that principle, and 
they bad eaved her from Tum-, but if Sparta commDnced ambitiouii 
enterpriser inconaisbent with the spirit of their aUiance, they were 
justified in breaking it off. It was the interest of AthenS;, that 
neither Sparta nor Thebes tbould b« too powerinl The difeaolution 
of Megalopolis would lead to the r&'ConqueBt of MesBonia, and that 
would destroT the balance of power in PeloponneBus* The advantage J 
offered to Athens might be obtained in a more honoamble manner, I 
without eacri&cing the Peloponnesians ; and aa to Thebes^ it was 
better to weaken her by conferring an obligation upon her allies, and 
attacinng them to Athene, than by allowing them to Buffer injustice. 

It appears to me^ Atherdana, thnt botii are in fault, they 
vrho have spoken for the Arcadians and they who have spoken 
for the Lacedsemonians. For as if they nero deputies from 
either peoplej not citizens ef Athens, to which heth direct 
their emhassies^ they accnse and attack one another. This 
might be the duty of the envoys ; hut to speak independently 
on the question, and consider your interests dispassionately, 
was the part of men who presume to offer counsel here. I 
really think — setting aside the knowledge of their persons 
and their Attic tougue— many would take them for either 
Arcadians or Laconians. 

I see how vexatious a thing it is to advise for the best j 
For when yon are carried away by delusion,' some taking one j 
view and some anothGr, if any man attempts to advise a I 
middle comse, and you are too impatient to listen, be will ' 
please neither party and fall into disgrace with both* How- 
ever, if this be my case, I will rather myself be thought a 
babbler, than leave you to be misled by certain people, con- j 
tmry to my notion of AtheniaTi interests. On other points ^ 
I will speak, with your permission, aften?ards; but will begin 
with principles admitted by aU, and explain what I consider 
your wisest course. 

Well then : no man will deny it to he good for Athens, 
that both the Lacedaemonians and our Thehan neigh bom^s 
shoidd be weak. But things are in this sort of position^ if we 
may form a conjecture from the statements repeatedly made 
in our assembly — the Thebans will be w eakened by the reesta-J 
blighmewt of Orchomenus,' Thespite, and Platsea; the LacedE^*! 

J The Bceotian cities were at ui early period connected by a federa^l 
nnion, each having an independent government* Thebea was at their* 
head, and received a council of deputioa from the lea^e. Kvery atate 
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monians will grow powerful again, if they subdue Arcadia and 
take Megalopolis. We must mind therefore, that we suffer 
not the one people to wax mighty and formidable, before the 
other has become weak ; that the power of Lacedsemon do 
not increase (imremarked by us) in a greater degree than it 
is well for that of Thebes to be reduced. For we shall hardly 
say this, that we should like to have Lacedaemonians instead 
oFThebans for our rivals. It is not this we are anxious for, 
but that neither may have the means of injuring us : so shall 
we enjoy the best security. 

But granting this ought to be so ^ — it were scandalous for- 
sooth, to take those men for allies, against whom we were 
arrayed at Mantinea, and then to assist them against the 
people, with whom we shared the peril of that day. I think 
BO too, but with one addition — "provided the others are 
willing to act justly." If all will choose to observe peace, we 

appointed a Boeotarch, who took his share of i&ilitary command and 
some other executive duties. In process of time Thebes asserted an im- 
perial authority over the federal cities, and most of them were compelled 
to submit. Plataea espoused the alliance of Athens, and for a long 
time enjoyed her protection, but in the Peloponnesian war fell a victim 
to Theban revenge. The exiles returned and rebuilt the city after the 
peace of Antalcidas, but it was again destroyed by the Thebans b.o. 378. 
Thespiae was destroyed about the same time ; having long been suspected 
of disaffection to Thebes and favour to Athens. The Thebans had dis- 
mantled its walls in the Peloponnesian war, though the flower of the 
Thespian youth had fallen in their cause at the battle of Delium. 
Orchomenus was taken and depopulated by the Thebans b.o. 368. They 
liad resolved on that measure some years before, but were induced by 
Gpaminondas to change their intention. Afterwards, being alarmed by 

conspiracy of certain Orchomenian exiles, they fell upon the city, 
massacred the adult citizens, and sold the women and children for 
slaves. During the Phocian war, and shortly before or after the date of 
^his Oration, Orchomenus was seized upon by the Phocian general, 
^nomarchus, and occupied as a fortified post. At the close of that war 
t was delivered by Philip to the Thebans, who razed it to the ground. 
After the battle of Ghseronea Philip caused all these three cities, 
Plataea, ThespisB, and Orchomenus, to be restored. 

- Viz. that neither Lacedaemonians nor Thebans should be powerful 
&c. Most of the translators seem to have neglected the woi^ Scty in 
this clause. Jacobs has : Aber dieses Alles ziLgegeben. Auger : " Nous 
conviendrons peut-dtre de ce point." Pabst and Francis commit the 
same error. Leland errs only in giving too much force to Sety : " But it 
will be said — ^yes ! this is indeed a point of utmost moment." 

The force of the argument is not impaired by this trifling error. But 
inattention to minutisB sometimes leads to considerable mistakes ; and 
I therefore notlco U for the sake of the student. 
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sLall not help the Megalopolitans ; for there will be no neces- 
sity I aiid thus we sh^ be in no oppoeition to onr fellows in 
arms : one people are, as they profess, our allies already, the 
other will become so now. And what more conld we desire ] 
But should they^ attempt injustice and determiDe on war- 
then — ^if this be the only question, whether we ought or ought 
not to abandon Megalopolis to the Lacedsemonians, although 
it would be unjust, I concede the point ^ let things take their 
course, don't oppose yonr former partners in danger : but if 
you all know, that after taking that city they will march to 
attack Messenej let any of the speakers who are now so hard 
upon the MegalopolitanB tell me, what in that case he w^ill 
advise us to do. None will declare. However, you all know, 
that you would be obliged to support them, w^hether these 
men recommend it or not, both by the oaths that we have 
sworn to the Messenians,* and because it is expedient that 
their city should be preserved. Reflect therefore in your 
minds, whether it would be more noble and generous, to begiii 
your resistance to Lacedtemoman aggression with the defence 

I * I.e. the Lacedaemonians; whom the omtor doe» not expresfll^r 
name, hecaufie they are uppermost in his mind, since the dauBe auding 

^ This engagement was probably entered ioto at the general peace, 
which was concluded after the battle of Mantinea, and by which the 
AtheniaiiB^ 08 well as otbcr states of GrcecCj TccogTiLised the indepeadence 
of Mti8ieni&. Fauaaniaa mentioaa, that at this tlmc^ when the aasiataace 
of AtheuB waB prayed for by ike Mc^^tiemaiia, it was promised in the 
event of a Spartan invasion. 

It is quite clear from the argument of Demosthenes, that the claims 
of Megalopolia upon the Athenians stood upon a different footing from 
those of MeBsene, not being grounded upon any former alliAnce. Yet 
in the narrative of Biodorus^ XV. D4, wo read that the Athenians sent 
n body of troops under Pammenca to quell an insurrection in Arcadia, 
which broke out in about a year^ time after the peatCj and threatened 
to dissolve the Megalopolitan community; that rammenea reduced the 
iiial contents to submiBaion, and compelled thoBe who had seceded from 
llej^ttlopoli*, and gone back to their ancient homes, to return to the 
capital. The name of Fammenes, a diatingui^hed Theban general and 
colleague of Epaminond^, pretty well indicates (aa Thirlwall has 
remarked) that %in0aiQvi ought to he read in BiodoTua instead of 
*AQT)V€di^vs, Besides, (independently of the proof afforded by this 
U rati on,) what could be more improbable, than that the Megalopolitans 
L »hoiild so soon after the battle of Mantioca request the aBsiBtance of 
f Athena, their opponent! On the other hand, what more probable, thiui 
that they should solicit the aid of Thebes, their ally \ 

VOL. L P I 
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of Megalopolis, or with that of Messene. You will now be 
eonsidered as protectors of the Arcadians, and striving for the 
maintenance of that peace, for which you exposed yourselyes 
in the battle-field : whereas then it wiU be manifest to the 
world, that you desire Messene to stand not so much for the 
sake of justice, as for fear of Lacedaemon. Our purposes and 
our actions should always be just ; but we ^lust also be careful, 
that they are attended with advantage. 

There is an argument of this kind urged by my opponents, 
that we should attempt to recover Oropus,* and, if we now 
make enemies of the men who would assist us to gain it, we 
shall have no allies. I also say, we should try to recover 
Oropus : but, that Lacedsemon will be our enemy, if we join 
alliance with the Arcadians who wish to be our friends, they 
of all men, I consider, are not at liberty to assert, who per- 
suaded you to assist the Lacedsemonians in their hour of 
danger. The men who argue thus actually persuaded you— 
when all the Peloponnesians ' came to Athens and desired to 
march with you against the Lacedaemonians — ^to reject their 

' Oropns was on the confines of Attica and Bceotia, on the coast oppo- 
site Eretria in Euboea. It anciently belonged to Athens, bat frequently 
changed masters. In the twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war it 
was betrayed to the Boeotians and Eretrians. It became independent at 
the close of the war; but a few years after, the Thebans took advantage 
of some internal distarbances to seize upon the city, which they re- 
moved nearly a mile from the coast, and annexed to the Boeotian con- 
federacy. A new revelation some time after restored it to Athens. Bot 
in the year 366 b.o. Themison, ruler of Eretria, got possession of it by 
the aid of some exiles. The Athenians marched against him, but, the 
Thebans also making their appearance with an army, they were induced 
to leave Oropus under Theban protection, until the dispute could be 
amicably settled. The Thebans however kept it in their own hands ; 
and so it remained until after the battle of Chseronea^ when Philip gave 
it up to the Athenians. 

* This statement accords not with the narrative of Xenophon, who 
makes no mention of such an application to Athens, though he states 
that the Athenians invited a congress to their own city, which was 
attended by many of the Peloponnesians. Diodorus however relate8,^that 
in the second year after the battle of Leuctra the Spartans sent a force'into 
Arcadia, and took possession of Orchomenus ; that they were afterwards 
defeated by Lycomedes of Mantinea, but the Arcadians, still fearing 
the power of Sparta, even after they had been joined by the Eleans and 
Argives, sent an embassy for assistance to Athens. The Athenians 
Slaving refused their request, they applied to the Thebans, who sent an 
army under Epaminondas and Pelopidas. 
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onrerttares, (ou which accxmnt, as a last resource^ they applied 
to ThebeSj) and to contribute money and risk yonr lives for 
the safety of La<:edjemon. You would hardly, I thinkj Lave 
been disposed to save them, had they told you, that after their 
deli^^erance, unless you suffered them to have their own way 
and commit injustice ag^, they should owe you no thanks 
for your protection. And indeed, however repugnEint it may 
be to the designs of the Spartans, that we should adopt the 
Arcadian alliance, surely their gratitude, for having been 
saved hy na in a crisis of extreme perO, ought to outweigh 
their resentment for being checked in their aggression now. 
How then can ihey avoid assisting you to gain Oropus, or 
being thought the basest of mankind 1 By the gods I can- 

Luot see. 

P I wonder also to hear it argued, that^ if we espouBe the 
Arcadian aJhance and adopt these measuresj our state will be 
chai'geablo with inconstancy and bad faith. It seems to me, 
O Athenians, the reverse. Why 1 Because no man, I appre- 
hend, will question, that in defending the LacedEemonians, and 
the Thebana^ before them, and lastly the Eubocans," and 
making them afterwards her allies, oui' republic has always 
had one and the same object. What is that ? To protect 
the injured. If this be so, the inconstancy will not he oiurSj 
but theirs who refuse to adhere to justice; and it wiO appeor, 
that while circumstances change, thi'ough people continuaily 
encroaching, Athena changes not. 

It seems to me, the Lacedicmoniaus arc acting the part of 
very crafty men. For now they say, that the Ekans ought 
to recover a certain part of Triphyha,^ the Phliasians Trica- 

' He allndea to the "war that followed the Beizure of the Cadmea, 
commenced by the invaaioa of Cleomhrotus b.u. 378. See the Historical 
Abstract, 

3 Whea the Thebatis attempted to get poeeeaaion of tlie ifiland. See 
the Omtioa on the CherBoaege^ p. IIS. 

^ Triphylia waa a small province on the Cj-parisaian bay, between 
Elia and Mcsfleaia, Conccndiig this there had been msmy dieputea 
between the Eleans and the Arcadians. The chief town was Lepreain, 
which in the PeLoponnesiaQ war became the caoae of a rupture between 
Elid and Sparta. The Eleaofl bad assieted Lcprenm agaiost the 
Arcadiaiifl, on condition of receiving half the Leprean territory : for 
which the Leprcana afterwards paid a sort of reot or tribute of one 
talent to Olympian Jupiter. On their refuBinfr to pay tbiB dtiring the 
war, the matter was referred to Sparta, wbo decided in favour of the 

p2 
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ranum,' certwn other Arcadians their territory, and we 
Oropiis : not from a desire to see ns each possessing our own 
— ^&r from, this — it would be late for them to have become 
generous — ^but to make it appear as if they helped all to 
recover their claims, so that, when they march themselves to 
attack Messene, all these people may readily join and assist 
them, or she deemed imgrateful, after having obtained their 
concurrence in the question of their own several claims, for 
not returning the obligation. My opinion is, first, that our 
state, even without sacrificing any Arcadian people to tLe 
Lacedaemonians, may recover Oropus, both with their aid, if 
they are willing to be just, and that of others who hold that 
Theban usurpation ought not to be tolerated. Secondly, 
supposing it were evident to us, that, imless we permit the 
Lacedaemonians to reduce the Peloponnese, we cannot obtain 
possession of Oropus, allow me to say, I deem it more advi- 
sable to let Oropus alone, than to abandon Messene and 
Peloponnesus to the Lacedaemonians. I imagine, the question 
between us and them would soon be about other matters. 
However — I will forbear to say what occm's to me — only 
I think, we should in many respects be endangered. 

Lepreans; whereupon the Eleans went over to the alliance of Argos and 
Athens. In the year b.o. 366, the Arcadians were in possession of 
Triphylia, when a hody of their exiles who had fled to Elis assisted the 
Eleans to surprise Lasion, one of the Triphylian towns. A war then 
broke out between Arcadia and Elis, in which the Eleans greatly 
suffered, though at the close of the war they distinguished themselves 
by a victory, gained over the Arcadians and Argives at Olympia. It 
was the time of the festival, which the enemy had determined to 
celebrate under the presidency of Piga ; the games had actually begun, 
when they were vigorously attacked and routed by the Eleans on tiie 
sacred ground. 

^ Tricaranum was a fortress in the Phliasian territory. The city of 
Phlius was on the confines of Argolis, Achaia, and Arcadia. During 
the Theban war, when most of their allies had deserted the LacedsB- 
monians, Phlius continued faithful, and was exposed to the attacks of 
her neighbours. The Argives fortified Tricaranum, and kept it as a 
hostile post, making incursions to plunder the Phliasian country, and 
attack the city, which at one time was nearly surprised by an Argive- 
Arcadian force assisted by some exiles. The Phliasians, whose con- 
stancy is praised by Xenophon, baffled all the attempts of their 
enemies. In the year 866 Chares the Athenian was sent to their 
assistance, and took Thyamia, another hostile fortress occupied by the 
Sicyonians. Tricaranum, it seems, remained in possession of the 
Aigives. See further as to the history of Phlius, p. 175, note 1. 
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As to what the MegaJopolitans have done against you (as 
they say) under the influence of Thebes, it is absurd to bring 
that now as a charge against them, and yet, when they profifer 
their friendship, with an intention of doing you good instead 
of harm, to mistrust and look for an excuse to reject them, 
without considering that, the more zealous they prove this 
people to have been in the Theban cause, the more will they 
themselves deserve your anger, for having deprived Athens of 
such allies, when they applied to her before they applied to 
Thebes. It looks indeed, as if they wished a second time to 
turn these people to another alliance. 

I am sure — to judge from rational observation — and I 
think most Athenians will agree with me, that, if the Lace- 
daemonians take Megalopolis, Messene will be in danger ; and, 
if they take that also, I predict that you and the Thebans 
will be allies. Then it is much better and more honourable 
for us, to receive the Theban confederacy as our friends, and 
resist Lacedaemonian ambition, than, out of reluctance to 
preserve the allies of Thebes, to abandon them now, and have 
afterwards to preserve Thebes herself, and be in fear also for 
our own safety. I cannot but regard it as perilous to our 
state, should the Lacedaemonians take Megalopolis, and again 
become strong. For I see, they have undertaken this war, 
not to defend themselves, but to recover their ancient power ; 
what were their designs, when they possessed that power, you 
perhaps know better than I, and therefore may have reason 
to be alarmed. 

I would fain ask the men, who tell us and say, they detest 
the Thebans and the Lacedaemonians, whether they detest 
whom they detest respectively out of regard to you and your 
interests, or detest Thebans for the sake of Lacedaemonians, 
and Lacedaemonians for the sake of Thebans. If for their 
sakes, to neither as rational beings ought you to listen : if 
they say for your sake, wherefore do they exalt either people 
unduly? It is possible, surely possible, to humble Thebes 
without increasing the power of Lacedaemon. Aye ; and 
it is much easier too. I will endeavour to show you how. 

It is well known, that up to a certain point all men (how- 
ever disinclined) are ashamed not to observe justice, and that 
they openly oppose the transgressors, especially where any 
j^eople suffer damage : it will be found moreover, that what 
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mars everything, and ori^nates every mischief, is the untidl- 
lingness to obs^e justice uniformly. Therefore, that no sueh 
obstacle may arise to the depression of Thebes, let us declare 
that ThespisB and Orchomenus and Platsea ought to be re- 
established, and let us co-operate with their people and call on 
others to assist us— just and honourable were this, not to 
regard with indifferenee the extermination of ancient cities— 
but let us not abandon Megalopolis and Messene to the ag- 
gressors, nor, on the pretence of Thespise and Plateea, suffer 
existing and flourishing cities to be annihilated. If such be 
your declared policy, every one will desire, that Thebes should 
no longer hold her neighbour's dominion. If not — ^in the first 
place, we may expect to find these men oppose the other 
scheme, when they see that the establishment of those towns 
would be their own ruin : secondly, we shall have an inter- 
minable business of it ourselves ; for where indeed csan it end, 
if we continually allow existing cities to be destroyed, and 
require those which are in ruins to be restored 1 

It is urged by the most plausible shakers, that the pillars^ 

^ It was the practice among Grecian states to inscribe their treaties 
on pillars of stone or brass, whichy so long as the treaties remained in 
force, were religiously preserved, and exposed to view in temples and 
other public places. And it was frequently provided in the treaty itself, 
where the pillars recording it should be deposited. Thus, in the treaty 
of peace between Athens, Laoedsemon, and their respective allies, in 
the tenth year of the Peloponneslan war, it was stipulated ihtA piUan 
should be erected at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus ; and also in the 
Acropolis at Athens, and in the temple of Apollo at Amyclae. In the 
treaty between Athens, Ells, Aigos, and Mantinea, made in the foUoir- 
ing year, it was agreed that stone pillars should be set up by the Ath^ 
nians on the Acropolis, by the Argives in the temple of Apollo in thor 
market-place, by the Mantineans in the temple of Jupiter in their market- 
place; and that they should jointly erect one of brass at Olympia. 
This (among many others) was seen by Pausanias in the Olympian 
temple. 

There is some difficulty attending the woitls that follow : ol 5^ pcwl fikw 
abrois ouk c7ku <rr^Aas, dWh. rd a'vfi<*>4pov tlvcu rb ironOMf n^y i^UdoM, 1 
have followed the interpretation of Leland and Pabst, which makes good 
sense and agrees with the tenor of the argument Jacobs howeyer 
expresses a doubt whether the words will admit of that interpretation ; 
aud Ulpian, whom Seiske follows, explains them, 4>airl yhp fJi ihrdpxM 
arfiXaSi " they say they have no pillars." Now it is impossible to admit 
this last explanation, when Demosthenes?, without denying the truth oi 
the Megalopolitan statement, still insist« that the pillars should be 
taken down. It may also be urged that if this be the true meaning, 
the latter clause would scarcely harmonize with the former; for if the 
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of their treaty with Thebes must he taken down, if they 
mean to be our Bteadfost alHea, These people eay, that with 
them it is not pillars, but interest that binds friendship, and 
they consider those who assist them to be alhea. Granting 
Buch to he their views, my notion is this. I say, we should 
both require of them the destruction of the pillarsj and of the 
Lacedsemonians the observance of peace ; if either party refuse 
to comply, whicheyer it he, we should side immediately with 
those that wiD, Should the Megalopolitane, notwithstanding | 
the maintenance of peace, adhere to the Theban alliance, it 
will surely be evident to aH, that they favour the ambition of 
the Thebans instead of justice* On the other hand, if the ' 
Megalopolitans in good faith espouse om:* aUiance, and the Laoe- 
dcBmonians do not choose to observe ][>eacej they will surely 
prove to the world, that they are striving not only for the 
restoration of Thespias, but for an opportunity of conquering 
Peloponnesus while the Thebaus are entangled in this war. 1 
One thing in certain men surprises me ; that they dread the 
enemies of LacedBsmon becoming allies of Thebes, and yet 
see no danger in the Lacedeemomani conquering them ; 
although we have actual experience furnished by the past, 
that the Thebaus always use these allies against Laceda;mon, 
whereas the lacedsemonians, whilst they had the same people, 
used them against us. 

I think further, you ought to consider this. If you reject 
the Megalopolitaus — should their city be destroyed and them- , 
selves dispersed,^ the LacedoEmoniaus at once become jjower- 
ful : should they chance to escapOj (aa unhoped-for events 

people of Megalopolis had no pill are, further argument wan iisclesa. 
BcBides, it m yery unlikely they had none. The doubt of Jacobs ia 
founded upon too minute a Tiew of grammatical nicety* It would have 
been better had tlie order of words been, q^ ffriKas itXhh. tA avp^ipow 
ftvtu. At the same time, the words as tbe? iitand raaj^ according 
to atrict rules of grammar, be literally translated thus : ** They eay that 
with them it js not pillars, it is interest that makes friendship,"— the 1 
thai being repeated twice. The sentcuce is not so well constructed as 
in the other casa; but we cannot always expect from an author the 
most neat and elegant modes of expression. In this clause lay an 
emphasis on ot!w and on tnr^Xas^ but not upon ffpai, and then the reading 
will eiprefis the true Benae. 

Few persona will approve of Schaefer's conjecture» Bubatitatlng wfwts 
for fTrai, or We iske'B far-fetched explanation of — o^k €ltm.ioT oiZa^i elwi, 
i.e. GvSifrh Adyow. 
K ^ Into Tillflgvs. See p. 76j note 8. J 
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do happen,) they will in justice be steadfast allies of the 
Thebans.^ If you accept them for allies, the immediate con- 
sequence to them will be deliverance by your means — ^but 
passing from their case — ^let us consider what may be looked 
for and apprehended with reference to Thebes and Lacedsemon. 
Well then : if the Thebans be vanquished in war, as they 
ought to be, the Lacedaemonians will not be imduly great, 
having these Arcadians for their rivals, living near thenL If 
the Thebans chance to recover and come off safe, they will 
at all events be the weaker for these men having become our 
allies and been preserved through us. So that in every point 
of view it is expedient, that we should not abandon the Arca- 
dianfif, and that they should not appear (in case they do escape) 
to have owed their deliverance to themselves, or to any other 
people but you. 

I have spoken, Athenians, (Heaven is my witness,) not 
from private affection or malice towards either party, but 
what I consider advantageous for you : and I exhort you not 
to abandon the Megalopolitans, nor indeed any other of the 
weaker states to the stronger. 

1 The event proved the juBtice of this remark Demosthenes conid 
not prevail on the Athenians to follow his counsel. They joined the 
alliance of neither party. Archidamus commenced war against the Arca> 
dians, who were assisted by Aigos, Sicyon, and Messene. In the coarse of 
the same vear, Philip having defeated Onomarchus in the great battle of 
Pagasse, the Thebans were enabled to send forces to the succour of their 
old allies. On the other hand, the Lacedaemonians were reinforced by 
some Phocian mercenaries ; and the war was carried on for two years 
with various success, and at length terminated by a truce. The Arca- 
dian confederacy, however, were alienated from Athens, and the bad 
effects of this were discovered some time after, when, alarmed at the 
designs of Sparta, they applied not to Athens, but to Philip, for assistr 
ance, and thus caused Macedonian influence to extend itself in Pelopon- 
nesus. See the Ailment to the Second Philippic 
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ThiB 18 one of the Orations which has generally been conaidered flpnrious ; 
yet as it h published in Becker's and other editions of Demostheneii, 
it finds a place in this trauslfitlon. 

It pnrportB to be an address to the Athenian people, rousing them to 
take arms againt^t Alexander king of Maccden, and shake off the 
i^ominioua yoke to whieh they were subjected, on aoconnt of certain 
iiyndous acta oommittM by that monarch in violation of bis engag^- 
ments. It appears that in the year b-o. 335, a treaty wan entered into 
between Alexander and the Greek statefl, according to which a general ' 
pestce was to be maintained by all the members of the Greek com- 
munity, both with Macedonia and among thomBclveg, every state 
enjoying poUtieal independence, and Alexander being the common 
protector of all. It i» alleged that Alexander bad broken the treaty "* 
by sundry acta of interference wiih Creek cities, more especially 
Messene, where the sona of Philiades had by his influence regained 
poBSoesioii of the government. Another complaint is, tbat fioroe 
Athemim shipa returning from the Euxinc had been seized by Mace- 
donian ofEeers; and that Athens had been insulted by a Macedonian 
galley sailing into the Pireeiw without leave. 

The date of the Bpeech may have been bc. 334, after Alexander had 
crossed over into Asia. 

Tt is rights Athenians, that those who bid you obseiTe 
your oaths and engagements should, if tliey do so fi'om con- 
victiouj have yoiir entire concurrence* For I think nothing 
so becomea a people 'who enjoy self-government, as to be 
regardful of equity and j^istice. The pei^ons then, who m*e so 
vehement in urging this coarse, should not trouble you with 
declamations on the principle, while their conduct m directly 
opposite I but should submit to inquiry now^ and either liave 
you under their direction in such matters for the future, or \ 
retire and leave yo\i to advisera who expound the rules of'1 
justice more truly — so that you may either tamely endure 
your wrongs, and let the aggressor have his way, or, preferring 
justioe to every other consideration, you muy be above all | 
reproach, and consult your own interest without delay. ^ From 

' /. e. hy taking arma agaimt Alexander^ which ia a mtaaure of i 
prudence aa well aa justice. 
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the very terms of the treaty, from the oaths by which the 
common peace was ratified, you may see at once who the 
transgressors are, — in what important particulars, I wiD 
briefly explain.* 

Were you asked, men of Athens, what would most strongly 
excite your indignation, methinks you would all say, that if 
you were constrained* — I mean, if the Pisistratids were aUve 
at this day, and an attempt were made to reinstate them by 
force, that you would snatch up your arms and encoimter 
every peril rather than receive them ; or, yielding, you must 
be slaves, like those that are purchased in the market — and 
far worse,' inasmuch as no man will kill a servant wantonly, 
while the subjects of tyrants are notoriously destroyed without 
trial, and have outrages also committed upon their wives and 
children. Well then — ^Alexander has, contrary to his oath 
and the express conditions of the general peace, brought back 
to Messene the- sons of Philiades, her tyrants.* In so doing 
has he paid regard to justice — or has he not rather acted on 

' Beiake explainB it differently : " e& breritate, qusB locum habet in 
tant& ai^gamenti amplitudine ;" i.e. ** briefly, considering the importance 
and magnitude of the question.*' 

^ Schaefer thinks the words cf ra AiwyKiioi ought to be connected 
with ayavoKrlfiraur^f from which they have been disjoined by an error of 
the copyist. I connect them with the following clause, and explain it 
thus: — The orator was intending simply to add frQofflk^Bai rohs Tltm- 
ffrgofridea, but then it occurring to him that the family of Pisistratns 
were extinct, he inserts the hypothetical clause ct ^av k. r. A., which 
interrupting the first train of thought, the sentence becomes somewhat 
irregular. We need not be surpriseid at examples of loose construction 
among the orators. At the present day few of our public apttkers 
attend closely to rules of syntax. An Attic audience was mofe tetidious 
than an English, yet would tolerate occasional wiaeolutha. Many of . 
these would be retained in the published orations ; and some even by 
design ; for now and then a loose mode of speech is more happy than a 
formal sentence. 

' BeiAke takes rwro^r^ fioXKov in connexion with agwJunurras &j^— 
imfuipm. I agree with Pabst and Leland, who connect it with 

* Philiades was tyrant of Messene in the lifetime of Philip. His 
sons, Neon and Thra^lochus, were expelled for oppressive conduct, 
but afterwards restored by Alexander. They are mentioned in the 
Orations on the Grown among the list of traitors, by whom, as Demos- 
thenes contends, Grecian liberty was sold to Macedonia. Polybius 
howeyer maintains that the reproaches of Demosthenes were unjust, 
and that the connexion of these men with Macedonia was for their 
country's benefit (XVII. 14.) 
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hH omii arbitrary principle in contempt of you and the 
common agreement ? If then sucli violence done to your- 
selves would rouse your utmost resentment, you ought not to 
remain passive, when it has been committed elsewhere in 
violation of the oaths taken to you : nor should ceilain per- 
sons here require us to observe the oaths, yet leavo to men 
who have so tiograutly broken them a hberty like this. It 
cauuot indeed be permitted, if you mean to do your duty : 
for it is fiirther declared in the articles, that whoever- acts as 
Alexander has done shall be deemed an enemy by all pai'ties 
to the peace, himself and his country, and tliat all shall take 
arms against him. Therefore, if we perfonn our engngementfi, 
we shall treat the restorer of these exiles as an enemy. 

Perhaps these ftiends of tyranny may say, that the sons of 
Philiades reigned in Messene before the treaty was made, 
and therefore Alexander restores them. But the argument ia 
ridiculous — to expel tyrants from Lesbos, who reigned before 
tlie treaty, that is, the tyrants of Antissa and Eresus/ on the 
plea that such form of government is oppressive ; yet hold 
that it makes no difFerence in Messeue, when the same nui- 
sance is estabhshed ! 

Besides — the treaty prescribes in the very commencement, 
that tho Greeks shall be free and independent. Would it not 
he tiie height of absurdity, that the clause making them free 
and independent shoidd stand first in the treaty, yet that I 
one who reduces them to servitude should not he deemed to 
liave violated the compact 1 If then, men of Athens, we 
mean to abide by our oaths and covenants, and do that act of 
justice which they require of you, as 1 just now mentioned, 
we must certainly take up arms and march against the < 
offenders with such allies as will join us. Or think ye that ^ 
opportunity has such force sometimes, as to carry out policy 
without right* — and now, when opportnnity and poHcy meet 

' Antissa and Eineeus are cities in Lesbon. 

' " Sic construe," aajB Wolf— Itrxiw*"' TrpaTreii' rd trufnp4poy koI &y§v 
r&v duKoiov — 'O Katphs irxtJ*! irpdTreuf rd cif}jnp^paVf romiffTi^ S^rat. 
Keiske : ** Breirius blc dktuui eatt quod pleniug et planiua aci litinc 
modum dixisaet: c^ois Icrx^ctv iitrrt ^td^taBai Tj^as ical ^€v tou SnadoVf 
&(5. t^nluvi tfalere tit cogai nos.^* 

Schacfer : ** in audi Wolfinm," 

Eei&ke explains the indirect meaning of the words, and Wolf tbeir ' 
direct meaning. But the point of the matter u intelligible enoagh 
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together for the same right, will ye wait for any other time, 
to assert your own freedom and the freedom of all Greece ? 

I come to another point mider the articles. It is written, 
that if any persons subvert the constitutions, which existed in 
the several states when they swore the oaths of ratification^ 
they shall be deemed enemies by all parties to the peace. 
Now consider, men of Athens : the Achaians, of Peloponnesus 
were living under popular government. Among them, the 
Macedonian has overthrown the democracy of Pellene, ex- 
pelling most of the citizens : their property he has given to 
their servants, and set up Chseron the wrestler as tyrant. We 
are parties to the treaty, which directs us to regard as ene- 
mies the authors of such proceedings. Then must we obey 
this article of the convention, and treat them as enemies — or 
will any of these hirelings be impudent enough to say no — 
these hirelings of the Macedonian, who have grown rich by 
betraying you ? For assuredly they are not ignorant of these 
proceedings : but they have arrived at such a pitch of inso- 
lence, that, guarded by the armies of the tyrant, they exhort 
you to abide by the violated oaths, as if perjury were his pre- 
rogative ;* they compel you to abolish your own laws, releas- 
ing persons who have been condenmed in courts of justice, 
and forcing you into numerous other unconstitutional acts. 
Naturally enough. It is impossible that men who have sold 
themselves to oppose their country's interests, should care for 
laws or oaths : they use their empty names, to cajole people 
who assemble here for pastime, not for discussion, and who little 
think that the calm of the moment will lead to strange dis- 
turbances hereafter. I repeat, as I declared at the outset — 
hearken to them who advise you to observe the treaty : unless 
they consider, in recommending observance of the oaths, that 
they forbid not the commission of injustice, or suppose, that 
the establishment of despotism instead of democracy and the 

without a paraphrase ; and in translating we need not cut down every 
figurative expression into plain prose. .French translators are apt to do 
this, aiming chiefly at clearness, in which they excel. Au?er's version 
is : " Ou bien, pensez-vous que Toccasion est quelquefois suffisante pour 
nous faire suivre notre int6r6t aux depens de la justice 1" 

^ I have borrowed this expression from Leland. We might say — 
"he had the privilege of peijury." But Leland's word better suitB a 
monarch. Auger : *'comme si ce Prince disposoit du parjure en mattre 
absolu." 
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flubveraion of constitutional governments will be felt by 
none. 

But what 13 jet more ridiciiloiiSr— it is in the articles, that 
all members of the congress,* all guardiojiB of the public safety^ 
shall see that in the confederating states there be no blood- i 
shed or banishment conti'ary to the laws established io eacli, I 
no confiscations of property, nor divisions of land, nor aboliijh- 
ing of debtSj Dor liijemting of slaves for revolutioDary pur 
poses. They however — so fai' from checking any of sucli J 
proceedings — even help to bring them about* Are they not I 
worthy of death, when they promote such plagiieB in our ] 
cities, plagues which (because they are so grievous) the whole 1 
l>ody were commissioned to prevent V 

I will show you a further breach of the articles. It is 
declared, that it shall not be lawful for exiles* to make an 

1 Which met at Corinth, where the treaty was made. 
^ The nominative caee to iirlTalav is either cd avvOriKtu or al tr^Keis, 
3 From xaost of the Greek cities there were exileSj banished for 
political caui^ee^ and ready to take advantage of any rEvolution, to 
return i<i their couiitr)\ If these were many m nnmber, more eepe- 
dally if they were connected with a party at home, or supported by ^ J 
foreign power, they would cimae cooeiderable uneasiness to the govern- ^ 
roent. Such for example were the exiles from Elis and Phliuflj who 
have already come under our notice. (See pp. 134, 174, notes.) Such, 
also were the Bceotian cxilea, while their country was subject to Thehes* ^ 
As the treaty of Corinth recognised the independence of the Greek i 
i^tates, and preserved their inHtitutions inviolate, the clanae regarding 
exiles was in the spirit of snch arrangeiiient, and introduced as aa 
additional eecnrity. Aleitandcr conceded this, hcing intent on the 
Persian war, and wlghin!^ at that time to conciliate the Greeks; after- 
ward*, caring lesi^ ahout their favour, he^ or his regent A ntipater, sought 
to extend Macedonian influence by means of a different kind. Of the 
facts mentioned here little is known from other sources i but this 
restoration of the exiles is a measure not only probable of itself, but hi 
accordance with one tnken by Alexander at a later period, of which an 
aceount is given by Diodonia. About a year before his death, Alex- 
ander caused an edict to be pubHshed at dlympia, hy which the Greek 
cities were commanded to receive back their exiles, except such ha 
had committed sacrilege or murder* Great consternation was produced 
hy thi« order, the object of whicli was to make the Macedonian 
anterest, hy means of the returned exikSi preponderant in every state. 
Demosthenes was sent to Olympia, to remonstrate with Nicanor tiie 
Maeedonian envoy. Nic^nor howerer had no option but to execute lus 
maater'a commission. The alarm of the Athenians was increased by 
the appe&ranec of a large body of tlieir exiles at Megara* They resolved 
to Bend an cmbasFj to Alexander, to entreat bis forbearance. This was 
I done, and the misaion was Bucceasful : but on Alexander's death, which 
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excursion with arms from any cities included in the peace, to 
attack any other city comprehended in the peace ; if they do, 
the city from which they start shall be excluded from the 
treaty. Well ! The Macedonian has carried his arms about 
with so little scruple, that he has never yet laid them down, 
but still marches wherever he can with arms in hand, and 
more now than before, inasmuch as by an edict he has 
restored various exiles in different places, and the wrestling- 
master in Sicyon. If we are bound then to obey the terms 
of the convention, as theSe men declare, the states guilty of 
such conduct are under treaty with us no longer. I allow, 
if the truth is to be suppressed, we must not say they are 
the Macedonian : but when these traitorous ministers of 
Macedonia never cease urging you to fulfil the conditions of 
the treaty, let us hearken to their coimsel, as it is just, and 
let us deliberate — ^putting them under your ban, as the oath 
requires — how to treat people whose tempers are so im- 
perious and insolent, who are always either forming or exe- 
cuting some designs, and making a mockery of the peace. 
How can my opponents dispute the propriety of this 1 Do 
they require the clauses against our country to be in force, 
and not allow those which are for our protection? Does this 
appear to be justice ? Will they confirm whatever is against 
us in the oaths and favourable to our adversaries — ^yet think 
proper continually to oppose any fair advantage that is 
secured to us against them 1 

To convince you still more clearly, that the Greeks will 
never charge you with infringing any part of the convention, 
but will even thank you for taking upon yourselves to expose 
the guilty parties — I will, as the articles are numerous, glance 
cursorily at a few points. 

T believe one article is, that all the contracting parties 
may navigate the sea, that none shall molest them, that none 
of them shall force a vessel into port ; that whoever breaks 
this condition shall be deemed an enemy by all parties. Now, 
men of Athens, you know perfectly well, that this has been 
done by the Macedonians. They have come to be so lawless, 

followed soon after, a rising of the Greeks took place, which had well- 
nigh overthrown the Macedonian power. This was the war called the 
Lamian, in which the Athenians and their allies were at first victorious, 
but were finally crushed by Antipater. 
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that tBey can-ied IeIo Teiaedoa all our vessels from the Emdne, 
and under pretences refused to release themi* until you 
determined to man a hundred ships of war and launch them 
immediately, and appointed Menestheus to the command. 
Ib it not aliurd, when the wrongs done by othei's ai*e of siich 
numher and magnitudcj that their Mends here, instead of ^ 
restraining them the transgressors, shonld advise ng to observe 
a compact so little regarded 1 As if it were further declared, 
that trespass should he allowed to one party, and not even 
resistance to the other I Were not their acts both lawless 
»,nd senseless, when they violated their oaths to such an 
extent, ns had well-nigh justly deprived them of their mari- 
time supremacy P And as it is, they have left you this pica 
beyond a question, when you choose to enforce it i for as- 
suredly they have not the less broken the convention, because 
they left off committing trespasses : they are only fortunate 
in profiting by yom: indolence, that will not even ^ke advan- 
tage of a right. 

The most humiliating circumstance is this — that whilst all 
otherSj Greeks and barhariana, dread your enmity, these 
upstarts ^ alone compel you to despise yourselves, either per- 
suading or forcing you into measures, as if they were states- 
men of Abdera or Maronea,* not of Athens. At the same 
time they weaken your power, and strengthen that of your 
adversaries j and yet (without perceiving it) acknowledge our 
republic to be irresistible ; for they forbid her to maintain 
justice justly,^ as though she could easily vanquish her 
enemies, if she chose to consult her own interests. And their 
notion is reasonable. For as long as we mn be indisputably 

^ Scliajcfer takes ^tTaap in the scns€ of ^mawVarro. 

^ Alexander having by the treaty been declared generalissimo of 
the Greeks, a supremacy both on land and sea w&a accorded to Maee- 
doiua» although that kingdora did not actually poBsesa go large a fleet 
as Athens. The Atheniana furai&liod twenty galleys to the armament 
which conveyed Alexander across the Hdle&pont. 

* The original vt^Kovrat {noumaux ricJies, ae the French eay,) ia 
noticed by LibaniuB sm a lerm not likely to be used by Demosthenefl. | 
So is ^fleAvpewtj-eTfiu. The former appears to me a very good word. We 
have none that exactly coriesiponda with it, 

* Thcfis wem citieg in Thrace. Abdera wa*i famous for tbo atnpidity 
of the inhabitants, though it produced Demoi rUus the philosopher. 

* Because they reconimend that the Atheniana should obeerve the 
treaty^ wid the Macedonians b€ allowed to break it. 
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masters of the sea alone, we may find other defences for the 
land, in addition to our existing force, especially if by good 
fortune these men, who are now guarded by the tyrant's 
armies, should be put down, some of them destroyed, some 
proved to be utterly worthless. 

So grave an offence (in addition to what I have mentioned 
before) has the Macedonian committed in the aSsAr of the 
ships. But the most outrageous and overbearing act of the 
Macedonians is what has lately occurred — ^their daring to sail 
into the Piraeus contrary to our convention with them. And 
you must not regard it as a light matter, men of Athens, 
because there was only one ship ; but ^ as an experiment on 
our patience, that they may have liberty to do it with more, 
and a contempt of the agreement, as in the former instances. 
That they meant to creep along by degrees, and accustom us 
to tolerate such intrusions, is evident from this only — ^the 
commander who put into port, (who ought with his galley to 
have been instantly destroyed by you,) asked permission to 
build small boats in our harbours—does it not show that their 
contrivance was, instead of sailing into port, to be inside at 
once ? And if we allow small boats, we shall shortly allow 
vessels of war ; if a small number at first, very soon a large. 
It is impossible, you know, to make this excuse,^ that in 
Athens there is plenty of ship-timber, (which is brought with 
trouble from a distance,) and a scarcity in Macedonia, (which 
supplies it at the cheapest rate to all purchasers.) No. They 
looked both to build vessels here, and to man them in the 
same harbour, although it was expressed in the treaty, that 
nothing of the kind should be allowed. And these liberties 
will increase more and more. With such contempt in every 
way do they treat our republic, through their instructors 
here, who suggest to them what course to pursue. And such 
is the estimate which, in common with these men, they have 
formed of Athens, that she is inexpressibly feeble and imbecile, 

^ I do not, with Schaefer and Pahst, understand fxiya before 5t«, but 
simply take viroXriirrioy to be repeated. The words ovk i<pp6mi(rav k. t. A. 
may be literally translated: "They [in so doing] disregarded the 
common articles, just as they disregarded the articles before men- 
tioned:" that is: "they disregarded the convention in this particolar, 
as they disregarded those articles which I mentioned before." 

^ Understand Troi^o-a* towto, " to say they did it because," &c. 
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that she has no forethought for the future, nor takes any 
account how the tjrant obseiTeB the treaty,' 

That treatjj Atheoiana, I exhort you to obey, in such 
manner as I explained, inBiBting * (under the priYilege of my 
age) that you might at the same time exercise your rights 
without reproach, and uise withoiit danger the opportu- 
nities which impel you to your good. For there is a fur- 
ther addition to the articles^ — " if we will be parties to the 
common peace." This, ** if we will,'* means aleo a difierent 
thing — '* if we ever ought to cease shamefully following others, 
and forgetting those honours, of which we, beyond all j^eople, 
have won so many from the earliest time." Therefore, with 
your permission, men of Athens, I wiE move, as the treaty 
commands, to make war upon tho transgressors.^ 

I Wolf hoB a note on this passage, not very complimentary to the 
Athenians — ^**llcctc quidem senserunt, nisi DemoRtbenes ubiqiae 
meotiturj qni talem nobis depingit Athoniensem popnlunit ut asimo 
ignavissiiiio, qiii vix contia et fustibuH exeitari qucat, tozoparandus 
yidealur." 

3 I connect ^if^tBt^tunrdfJuiv with KaBd^rtp, fty with xpf t^^- ^^^^ 
following sentence i have rendered aceording to Schaefer's interpreta- 
tion ; but fio far agree with Keiske, that I think it is too ill-written U 
be worth a note. 

3 Almost all critics, ancient and modem, have pronounced this 
Oration to be Bpnrioua, Libamus ascribes it to Hypcridea, Ulpian to 
Hegesippua. History affords no eonfirmation of the fact that such a 
fipeech ever was inade« And it would al&o be strange, if Demosthenes 
had purposed to make war against Alexander, thai there &hould be no 
allusion to it in either of the speeches on the Crown. Auger mikea Uie 
following remarks on the inferiority of the style : 

" Quoique ce discoura bo trouve dans les ceuvres de DSmosth^ne^ tons 
les critiques s'accordent a dire qu'il n'eat pas de Demoath^ue* Je suis 
trfca fort de lenr avie* Je n*y trouve point cette v§h6nience et cette 
rapiditc dc style, cette nettetfi, cette clarte Inmineuse, cette profondenr 
dans les id6es, qui caract6riEient D^mosth^ne.'* 

Franda says : 

" Our editors have preaerYed to na the Orations upon Halonneaus and 
Alexander's treaty with Athens, even while they hold them written by 
other authors, and unworthy of our orator's charaeter. The tranalatar 
therefore hopes to be foigiven his not attempting to preserve what 
in themselves are confcBaedly spurioua, and, if they were genuine, would 
be injurious to tho reputation of hid author. A painting would do 
little honour to the cabinet of the curious, merely becaiJBe Ignorance 
and fake taste had once given it to the divine Raphael/' 

The only commentator that 1 have seen, who malntaioB the gennine- 
nc^s of this Oration, is Lei and. It is but fair to hear bis reasons : 

** Critics seem willing to ascribe this oration to HegesippuB« or to 

vol. I, Q 
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Hyperides. It is obserred that the style is diffuse, languid, and 
disgneed by stnae afifeeted phrases; and that the whole composition by 
no means breatiies that spirit of boldness and freedom which appears in 
the orations of Demosthenes, But these differences may possibly be 
accounted for, without ascribing it to another author. Dejection and 
vexation, a consciousness of the fallen condition of his country, despair 
and terror at the view of the Macedonian power, might have naturally 
produced an alteration in the style and manner of the orator's addres& 
A gre&t epic genius, when in its decline, is said by Longinus to fall 
naturally into the ^bulous. In like manner, a great popular speaker, 
when hopeless and desponding, checked and controlled by his fears, 
may find leisure to coin words, and naturally recur to affected expres- 
sions, when the torrent of his native eloquence is stopped. Nor is the 
Oration now before us entirely destitute of force and spirit. It appears 
strong and vehement, but embarrassed. The fire of Demosthenes some- 
times breaks forth through all obstacles, but is instantly allayed and 
suppressed, as if by fear and caution. The author, as Ulpian expressQS 
it, speaks freely, and not freely : he encourages the citizens to war, and 
yet scruples to move for war in form ; as if his mind was distracted 
between fear and confidence. In a word, I regard this Oration on the 
Treaty with Alexander as the real work of Demosthenes, but of 
Demosthenes dejected and terrified, willing to speak consistently with 
himself, yet not daring to speak all that he feels. It may be compared 
to the performance of an eminent painter, necessarily executed at a 
time when his hands or eyes laboured under some disorder, in which we 
find the traces of his genius and abilities obscured by many marks of 
his present infirmity.** 
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OLTKTHUS. 

^ taking of Oljnthus was one of tlie tamiBg-pointa of Philip's 
18, and merits particular attentiotip 

^thus was tlie chief city of the Chalcidic peninsula^ which is 
llted from the inl and part of Macedonia by a range of momi- 
crossing from the Thermaic to the Strymouic gulf. The 
la itself runs oiit into three smaller peninsnlas or tongues of 
,e eastern of which is overshadowed by Mount Athos, and was 
Actej the central was named Sithonia, and the western 
The whole district was called Chalcidice, on acconnt of the 
fons colonies planted there by the Chalcidiaus of Euhcca, In 
times, and long before Athena took a prominent part in Grecian 
k Clialcis and Eretria> the chief cities of Euboia, had acquired 
lerable eminence, and sent out colonies not only to the northern 
of Greeee, hut to Sicily and Italy. Of their Macedonian colo* 
kt most ancient was Methone, founded b? the Eretriana in 
i. In the Chalcidic region there were eatabhshed upwards of 
townSj many of Euboic origin. The principal among them 
Apoliouia, Stagira, Acauthns, Cleonce, Argilns, Mende, Scione, 

e, Mecyberna, Anthemus, Sane, ^ncia, Spartolus, Potideea. 
last City, so important in Athenian history, was founded hy 
th. 

Tithus, which stood at the head of the Toronaic gulf, was origi- 
inhabited by a Bottiffian tribe ; hut having been taken hy Arta- 
, the Persian satrap, who massacred the population, it was 
pled hy Chaicidiaus.^ At the close of the Persian war, the 
L cities on tliat coast hecame attached to the general confc- 

f, of which Athens was at the head. But PotidBea and many of 
balcidian cities were induced to revolt from Athens, bx. i32, 
f hy the persuasion of Pcrdiccas, king of Macedonia, and under 
iflc of assistance from Peloponnesus. Pcrdiccas at the same 
idviscd, that the inhabitants of the smaller towns on the coast 

S remove to Olynthusj and concentrate tbeir power in that city, 
on account of its position, a little inland, Wtis less exposed lo 

(1) Herodotus, V J i, 127, 
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an attack from the sea. This was done, and by such means Oljnthus 
became the cs^ital of the Cbalcidic population.^ 

Daring the Feloponnesian war, although Potidsea was taken, the 
members of the Chalcidian league maintained their independence 
against Athens. In the third year of the war they defeated the 
Athenians near Spartolus. It was partly at their mvitation that 
Brasidas was sent to attack the Athenian j)ossessions in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and it was their jealousy that in a great measure pre- 
vented the restitution of Amphipolis, after the peace of Nicias. In 
the eleventh year of the war the Olynthians took Mecybema^ which 
was defended by an Athenian garrison. Tliis place, which is near 
Olynthus on the Toronaic gulf, they aft^wards made the port of 
their own city.* A truce followed between Athens and Olynthus ; and 
the misfortune of the Athenians in Sicily prevented them from making 
any further attempt to restore their empire in this quarter. 

At the close of the Peloponnesian war, when the power of Athens was 
annihilated, a new prospect was opened to the ambition of the Oljo- 
thians. Potidsea and many other towns joined their confederacy. A 
large military force was kept on foot, and they began to turn their 
thoughts to the establishment of a navy, for which their peninsular 
situation and the abundance of ship-timber in the country were emi- 
nently favourable. It might have been better for them, had ther 
confined their attention (at least for some time) to the acquisition of 
maritime power; but the weakness of their neighbours tempted them 
to make inland conquests in Thrace and Macedonia, which led to 
a combination against them before their strength was sufficiently con- 
solidated. History is silent as to any operations in Thrace, but ve 
are informed, that, they had acquired considerable influence among 
the independent Thracian tribes, who inhabited the country stretch- 
ing eastward of the Strymon towards Rhodope ; and it is probaWe 
that they coveted possession of the mine district of Pangieus. Bat ' 
the hostilities in which they engaged with Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia led to most important results. At first they were completely 
successful : they either took or seduced from his allegiance a great 
number of Macedonian towns. They even got possession of rella, 
which afterwards became the capital of Macedonia; and Amyntas, 
who had about the same time suffered a great defeat from the 
Illyrians, appeared to have lost all his dominions. Diodorus says, 
that he surrendered Pella to the Olynthians in the time of his 
distress, and they refused to restore it when his affairs were retrieved 
However this be, it was certainly in their hands shortly before the 
year B.C. 383, when Sparta commenced the war, which I am about to 
mention.* 

(1) Thucydides, i. 58. The war in the Chalcidic is related in divers parts of bit 
history. See particularly iv. 79; v. 21, 38, 39, 80 ; vi. 7. 

(2) Fragment from the end of Strabo's seventh book, r^c ^OXvvOov iwivetov hortr. 

(3) The history of these events is related by Xenophon, Hellen. lib. v. c 2, J 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. xv. c. 19^23. 
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Amyntas applied to Sparta for aid ; but it was not his solicitation 
80 much, as one from another quarter, that induced the Lacedae- 
monians to interfere. Apollonia and Acautlms, the two greatest 
(nest to Olynthns) of the Chalcidian cities, had seut an embassy to 
Sparta for the same purpose, to implore her protection against the 
Olyn this IIS, who threatened Uietn witli war, unless they would join 
their confederacy. 

It may seem surprising, that people situated as these were, 
exposed to aggression from powerful states and monarchies, should 
not have perceived tlie advantage of a federal union such as that of 
which Olynthus was the head. Eut this was the feeling of Greek 
states in general; tliey preferred independence to safety. The same 
jealous feeling had overthrown the Athenian empire; it was destined 
to work the ruin of Olynthus, and lead ultimately to the subjugation 
of Greece » Apollo nia and Acanthus had never joined the league 
which had been formed under the advice of Perdiccas; the conditions 
of which, thouj^h liberal, involved a submission to Olynthus as the 
ruling state. Apollonia had once been the most considerable city of 
the diatrict ; it lay far inland, about twelve miles from Olynthus, at 
the foot of the Cissffian mountains. Acanthua was a coast-town on 
the Strymouic gulf, north of the isthmus of Mount Athos, across 
whicli the famous canal was cut for Xerxes. The Acanthians were I 
the Orst people that revolted from Athens, when Erasida3 came into 
tlieir country. Their jealousy of Athens was now transferred to 
Olyuthus. 

The ambassadors from these two cities were introduced by the 
Ephors to the Spartan assembly, which was attended by deputies 
from the Peloponncsian allies. The Acanthian envoy addressed to 
them an elaborate speech, in which he set forth the growing power 
and ambitious projects of Olynthus, her military force and resources, 
the towns thai she had wrested from Macedonia, the extreme weak- 
ness of Amyntas, and the danger that threatened themselves. He 
stated that he had left ambassadors from Thebes and Athens at 
Olynthus, and that the Olynthians liad passed a resolution to nego- 
tiate alliance w^ith those cities. Many of the Chalcidiaus were 
ready to revolt, he said, if the Lacedemonians would send them 
assistance. 

The Spartans and their allies were prevailed on by these argu- 
ments, and it was resolved that an army of ten thousand men sliould 
be raised in Peloponnesus, to carry on the war. The Acauthiau 
ambassadors requested that a Spartan general with a smaller force 
should be at once sent off; and accordingly Eudamidas was de- 
apatchefl with two thousand men, to be tollowed by bis brother 
Fboebidas with reinforcements. 

Eudamidas marched to Thrace, and put garrisons in the towns 
that were friendly to him. Potidffia immediately revolted, and there i 
he establhfhed hmiself, and commenced hostilities against Olynthus. 
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Phcebidas, who was sent after him, stopped on his road at Thebes, 
and seized the Cadmea, a measure, wliich had the immediate effect 
of bringing Thebes under subjection to Sparta, though it ultimately 
led to the overthrow of the Spartan empire. Teleutias, brother of 
Agesilaus, followed with the bulk of the Peloponnesian army, and 
passing Thebes on his way, received a contingent of horse and foot 
from that city. Amyntas had been ordered to join him with as large 
a force as he could collect, and Derdas, prince of Elymia, was soli- 
cited for aid on behalf of Amyntas his kinsman. 

When Teleutias arrived at Potidsea, he was joined by these auxili- 
aries, and marched directly against Olynthus. According to Xeno- 
phon, the first campaign was favourable to Teleutias ; the Olynthians, 
after a battle which they had very nearly gained, were shut within 
their walls, and the Spartans ravaged the country ; though, after the 
dismissal of the Macedonian and Elymian troops, the Olynthians 
made destructive incursions into the hostile -states, and plundered 
their territories. Diodorus relates that the Spartans were defeated 
in several battles, and mentions no victory won by Teleutias. But 
both he and Xenophon agree in the result, which Aenophon assigns 
to the second campaign, viz. that Teleutias fell in a hard-fought 
battle under the walls of Olynthus, in which his army was completely 
routed and dispersed. • 

The Lacedemonians, on receiving intelligence of this defeat, felt 
the necessity of making still greater exertions. A large army, chiefly 
of volunteers, was raised in Peloponnesus, and put under the com- 
mand of Agesipolis, one of the kings. He marched through Thessaly, 
which supplied him with a troop of cavalry ; and being joined by 
Derdas ana Amyntas, whose zeal in the cause was nowise abated, he 
marched straight against Olynthus. His force was so overpowering, 
that the Olynthians dared not meet him in the field, but confined 
themselves to the defence of the city, which they had well stored 
with provisions against a siege. Agesipolis ravaged the country, and 
took Torone, soon after which he was seized with a fever and died. 
Polybiades was sent out as his successor, and commenced the sie^ 
of Olynthus with great vigour. The Olynthians were defeated m 
various sallies, and the siege was turned into a blockade ; yet tliey 
held out till the following year, B.C. 379, when they submitted to 
Sparta, on the terms of Decerning her dependent allies. This in- 
volved the necessity of following the Lacedaemonians in all their 
wars ; and accordingly, we find a body of Olynthian cavalry serving 
afterwards under the Spartan general against Thebes.* 

In ten years after tbis event important changes had taken place 
in Greece. The power of Sparta was broken by the Theban war ; 
Epaminondas had been at her gates, and threatened her very exist- 
ence. Her navy had been beaten by the Athenians in the ^gean and 

(1) Xenoph. Hellen. lib. v. c. 4, s. 64. 
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Ionian seas. Atliens bad regained her maritime fiopremacj; most 
of the Mgcwa. islands, besides Corejra aud EyzAntium^ liad as^mi 
become her allies. Thebes waa the only state that appeared to be 
lier rival. 

In another ten years events had happened of more immediate oon> 
cem to the OlYnthians. During a loug peace they had risen again to 
prosperity, ancf seem to have resumed m a great decree their sway or 
influence over the Chalcidiaii peniiisula. It is not stated cither by 
Xenophon or Diodorus, that all tlie dominion which Glynthus exer- 
cised in the peninsula was taken away by the Lacedaimomairs* We 
may rather suppose that her willing allies were left to be suhjeet to 
her as before j for so long as Olynthus was subservient to Sparta, it 
■was even better for Sparta that she should be at the head of a re- 
jspeetable confederacy. Certain it is that the influence of Olynthus 
greatly revived after the humiliatiou of Spaita. Demosthenes^ gives 
us to underatatid that she had become at a muck later period more 
powerful tliaii she was before the Spartan war* But at the time 
that we are now speaking of a new enemy appeared. Athens, having 
, ieoome mistress of the sea, had turned her attentiou to the coasts of 
lllacedonia and Thraee, with a view to recover the towns and depen- 
dencies whieh formerly belonged to her. Many expeditions were 
sent for that purpose, especially against Amphipolis, the possession 
of wliich .was greatly coveted by the Athenians. These measures 
necessarily brought them into conflict with the Olynthians, who saw 
with alarm the revival of an empire which threatened their own in* 
depeDdence. A war ensued> of whicli we have no full or clear account, 
but the general result was to the disadvantage of Olynthus ; for many 
cities near her coast were taken by the Athenians, and especially 
Methone, Pydna, Potideea, and Toronct tbe two last of which had 
probably been reaunexed to the Olyntliian alliance. Such things liad 
occurred, and the relations between Athens and Olynthus were still 
of a hostile cliaracter, when, at the close of this last decennial period, 
B.C. 359, Philip ascended the throne of Macedon. 

In order that the position of things at this time may be under- 
stood, it is necessary to state more particularly what had passed in 
the interval. 

Anvyntas, ever since the restoration of his kingdom by the sid of 
the Lacedasmonians, had remajned tirmly attached to that people , 
and his friendship waii extended afterwards to Athens, when the 
Athenians had entered into a treaty of peace and alliance with Sparta. 
In the year u.c, 371 a congress was held at Athens, attended by the 
Spartans and their allies, to settle the aflaira of Greece. A deputy of 
Ajnyntas was there, who publidj declared that Amphipolis belonged 

(I) Be Falsfi. Leg. 425. H« also represents tba terms of peAoe with Sptarta to hate 
been more fa voumble to Olynlhus: vntat ii09v\ofro tow woKffiov KUT^t'tfTtn But 
we muit make Alluwancti tor exaggeration in ttali pattsage, where tbe oratoi: is ilrawinjs 
ft contiBiit bi!twt!en twu pciiadi. 
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to Athens, and that he would support her in the assertion of her 
claim.* With such encouragement, the Athenians conceived hopes 
of recovering their ancient colony ; and Iphicrates was selected as 
the most suitable person to accomplish that obiect, on account of bis 

Personal friendship with Amyntas, who had adopted him for a son. 
t does not distinctly appear when the first expedition was sent 
against Amphipolis. Amyntas died in the year B.C. 370, and the 
opportunity for obtaining his assistance was gone. The Amphinoli- 
tans themselves were averse to the alliance of Athens, from which 
they had been entirely alienated ever since the revolution effected 
by Brasidas. However, in the year B.C. 368, Iphicrates was sent 
to the coast of Thrace on an exploring expedition, with a small 
armament. 

It happened soon afker this, that Alexander, who succeeded 
Am^tas, was murdered, and Pausanias, a pretender to the crown, 
havmg gained a large party in Macedonia, and collected some force, 
invaded the country, and took various towns on the coast. Eurydice, 
the qi^een-mother, sent for Iphicrates, who was still cruising in the 
neighbourhood, and reminding him of his former attachment to 
Amyntas, implored his protection for her children, Perdiccas and 
Philip, the latter of whom was then about fifteen years of age. Iplii- 
crates espoused the cause of the queen, judging it, doubtless, the best 
policv for Athens. Turning then his arms af^ainst Pausanias, be 
expelled him from the kingtfom ; after which, being at liberty to pro- 
secute his main design; he took into his service Charidemus of Oreus, 
with a body of mercenary troops, and commenced operations against 
Aniphipolis. 

Charidemus, a native of Oreus in Euboea, who from this time 
began to make a figure in Athenian warfare, was a soldier of fortune, 
who had first been a slinger, and afterwards set up a pirate vessel, 
with which he infested the JEgean sea. Having contrived to draw 
together a band of needy adventurers like himself, he became tbe 
leader of a mercenary force, ready to engage himself in the service of 
Athens, or the Persian king, or any otner government that would 
employ him. Iphicrates at this period was glad to engage such a 
man ; and Charidemus was retained in his service for upwards of 
three years. 

Of the operations of Iphicrates we have no cfetailed account. We 
learn that he was completely disappointed in his expectations of Ma- 
cedonian aid. After the expulsion of Pausanias, the government fell 
into the hands of a man named Ptolemy, suspected to be the queen's 
paramour^ and even to have been the muraerer of Alexander. So 
far from assisting Iphicrates to recover Amphipolis, he exerted his 

(I) 2vv6(otpciv nera r&v &Wt»¥ 'EAX^vmv, is the expression said to hare been 
used by the deputy, ^schines, De Falsa Leg. 33 ; from whom we get most of our 
information concerning these transactions. Compare Demosth. contra Aristoc. 669. 
Com. Nepos in vit. Iphic. 
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influence* the other way, probably through fear of the Tbebana.* 
Iphicrates fnr three years kept up a sort of blockade on the coast, 
and at lengtli prevailed on the Amphipolitans to negotiate for the sur- 
render of their city. Matters hm gone so far, that hostages were 
given to him for the performance of the agreement. But an unac- 
countable event occurred, which baffled all t be calculations of the 
commander* IpbicrateSj having been recalled home, left the hostages 
with Chajridemus ; who, on receivnig an order from the Athenians 
to bring them to Athens, sent them back to Amphipolis. Mitford 
conjectures^ (and possibly he is right, ) that the hostages had been 
entrusted to the faith of 1 phi crates • that Charidemus, being under 
an engagement to Iphicrates, did not consider himself bound to obey 
orders from Athens. The Amphipolitans might regard the Athenian 
decree as a breach of faith, aod as evidence of a treacherous design. 
Under some such impression, they broke ofl' all further negotiation. 

The Athenians then ap[X}inted Callisthenes to command the fleet. 
But now Perdiceaa, who had kiOed the regent and assumed the 
government of Macedonia, appeared as their enemy, and declared war. 
Callisthenes defeated him in battle, and compelled him to solicit 
an armistice. But that general, for some unexplained reason, was 
recalled to Athens, and put to death. Timotheus was his successor ; 
who so ably managed affairs, that in a few years he efl'ected macj 
important conquests for his country. 

Timotheus, on laklog the command, engajjed the services of 
Charidemus, it beiog desirable to strengthen his armament by the 
ntercenarics of that officer; for the Athenians had got into the 
practice of sending out vessels witliout a proper complement of men,* 
trusting to their generals to supply the deficiency. Charidcmna 
however, obtaining what he thought a more |jrofi table employment 
under Cotys, king of Thrace, broke his promise to Timotheus, and 
carried away his own troops with some of the Athenian vessels* 
Timotheus, left to his own resources, vigorously prosecuted the war; 
and then it was that Olynthus, as the principal protector and ally of 
Amphipolis, came into serious conflict with the Athenians** 

Whether this proceeding on the part of Olynthus was the canse, 
or the eifect) of a change in the policy of Macedonia, we cannot tell. 
Perdiccas abided by his engagement with Callisthenes, and not long 

(J J Tilt word* a*n^iip*i'm Tn itShtt do not warrant ni In supponSnR that Ptolemy 
mode wnr kgmu»t Ipldc rates, especially when It Jn said of Perdicrati imuieiiliately arier, 
iwo\^pin*f^ TtJ walket. HSiAchin^ lb. 32. 

(2) Felopidaa^ invited into Macedonia hy the noblf^a, compelled Ptolemy to give 
hcMtaRes for hb good eondu^^t, with a view to preserve the crown to the heirs of 
Amyntaa. Philip himself k liaid to hare been one. Bit I the date and clreurnstaneeB * 
of thit tranffaction are matters of conlroveray. See Plutarch in vit. Pclop. ThirlwaU, 
Oreolan Uiit. v. 164. Lrland'a Life of Phmp, i, 4L 

(3) K«ytfT ra^i, with no mi3T« than the hare nautical crew. Demosth, Ol, %x\x* 
tij Tlie WQrd& of Demoithenes, contra Ariatoc. (i09, are not fefe table, aa ThiiJwaU 

Intimates, to the time of Iphicrate*, but to the time wht^n Tlinotheu^a waj eommander. 
But it h very probahle that the Olynthiani, though not openly at war with Athflaa* 
liad Kcretiy aided the Ampbipolitane agato»t Ipliicralea* 
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afterwards entered into an alliance with Athens, and cooperated witn 
Timotheus a^nst the Olynthians.^ The result was that Timotheus 
captured Potidaea and Torone and divers other towns on the Chal- 
cidian coast, bj which the power of Olynthus was seriously impaired. 
If we could implicitly adopt the statement of Isocrates,' ne reduo^ 
the whole of Chalcidice ; but this would have increased the power of 
Athens, and the weakness of Olynthus, to a degree whicn is not 
reconeileable with the events that followed. All that we can fairly 
gather from the words of Isocrates is, that the influence of Athens 
was greatly extended in the Chalcidian peninsula, and that some of 
the cities joined her alliance, perhaps without receiving an Athenian 
prison. Isocrates might be disposed to exaggerate the merits of 
Timotheus, who had been his friend and beneiactor. Yet history 
furnishes strong testimony to the abilities of that general. He 
appears to have had more capacity for operations on a great scale 
than either Ipliicrates or Chabrias. The good discipline which be 
kept among his troops, and the uprightness and moderation of his 
character, were greatly instrumental to his success. JBschines says, 
that he added seventy-five cities to the dominions of Athens : Iso- 
crates mentions only twenty-four, referring perhaps to such only, as 
were actually taken by arms. His reputation for success was so 
great, that a picture represented him sleeping in a tent, whilst 
Portune was catching cities for him in a net. 

The operations of Timotheus against Olynthus be^ about the 
year B.C. 364. Two years after that we find him makmg war in the 
Hellespont, where he took the cities of Sestos and Crithote in the 
Chersonese. He was occupied for eleven months in the siege of 
Samos, which ultimateljr capitulated. Isocrates boasts of his friend, 
that with a fleet of tmrty sail and eight thousand taraeteers, and 
without any cost to the state, he had reduced an island, for the con- 
quest of which Pericles had employed two hundred galleys and 
spent a thousand talents of the public money. 

During all this time, Amphipolis had, with the aid of the Olyn- 
tliians, successfullv defended herself. But in the year b.c. 360 
Timotheus resolved to make another effort for the conquest of that 
important city. The CHynthians, in close alliance with the Amphi- 
politans, prepared to defend them, and engaged the services of 
Ghaddemus, who set sail from Cardia, but was captured on his way 
by the Athenian fleet, and compelled to unite his forces to those of 
Athens. Timotheus sailed up the Strymon, and landed his troops to 
attack the city ; but here his fortune failed him. He was attacked 
' by an army superior to his own, and compelled to make a disastrous 

(1) Demosth. 01. ii 14. 

(2) On the Exchange, 119. XaXxideir airavrar jcareiroX^/iqo-ev. These words agree 
with the literal expression of Cornelius Nepos, Olynthioa »ubegit. (Vit. Timoth.) 
Compare Demosth. Philipp. i. 41. £txoMC*'~~^(<>'Ta rovroirov toZtov oiKil^v nuitXtf. 
Dinarch. cont. Demosth. 91. 
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retreat. Tliis was the last attempt wliich the Athenians made to 
recover Amphipolis by arms.' 

Ill the following year Perdiccas was slain in battle by tlic Illyrians, 
and Piiiiip ascended bis tlirone. At this time the king of Macedonia 
possessed not a single maritime town of importance** Athens bad 
Pydna and Methone, PotidEea and some other towTis of Glialcidie<?j 
besides possessions hi tba Chersonese. She was in alliance with 
Byzantium and other Propontine cities. Thasos, Lemuoa, and 
Imbrus belonged to her j ana also the group of islands off the coast 
of Thessaly- Slie had thus the means, with Jier powerful navy^ of 
infesting all the northern continent of the iEgcan^ and making at I 
sudden descent where she pleased for the purposes of war or eon- 
quest. Olyutlius seemed the only power capable of opposing her in 
that neigbbouihood; but Oiyntbus bad been much weakened; and 
there can he little doubt, that, had the affairs of Athens been con- 
ducted by a PericleSj Oiyntbus and the whole of Cludeidice must soon 
have fallen under Athenian dominion. Yet in the space of a twelve- 
month from this time tbe position of things became so totally 
changed, that we find OlyntbuSj the old enemy of Atliens, com ting j 
her alliance, and even Amphipolis doing the same, not from any fear j 
of Athenian armaments, but from dread of a more formidable power;! 
That power was Philip ; whose extraordinary successes and rapid I 
movements bad already excited alarm In his own neaghbourbood. 

Never did any king succeed to bis throne under greater dis- 
advantages than Philip. He was only twenty-three years of age. 
His kingdom was threatened on all sides. In the west the Illyriaus, 
Unshed with recent victory, were preparing fur a now inroad. The 
Pceonians made an incursion from the nortii, and ravaged bis country. 
At tbe same time there appeared !\vo pretenders to the crown ; 
PausaniaSj the ancient rival of Perdiccas, who was now assisted by 
Cotys, king of Thrace; and Argaius^ who was supported by the 
Athenians. Argieus had made tJiem his friends by promising to 
forward then* designs against Amphipolis and Oiyntbus;' and accord- 

fl) Thirl wall, v. 189. 

(2J AnihemuB w&s perha-p on the eea, but had no importance except from its 
viclAity to OlynUiusi. Perdiccaji iiad probably taken it from the OiyaUiiana in tbi:| 
}ate war. | 

(3) BlodonifiT xvL 3. Tlie fallowini,'^ \iord3 reppccting Araphipolia, h^x^jpnct rnr 
roAeDi*Ci a^eiLf niniiii' airroirotioir, may Eeem perhaps to imply, that IMiitipat thlif tttue 
passeHsed the city, but there is more than one difliculty in the way of such & suppu* 
sition. In the flmt place, there is no historiral evidence that Amphipoha bad at this 
time been taken or occupied by Macedonian troope. Perdiccas had very lately been 
in alliance with Athen«, nor is there any reaKOn to suppose that he had turned 
against her at the last, when TimotheuH attacked Amphipolia, Even if be did no, it 
does not MloTT that the Amphipolitans reeeived a MaciMloiiian garrinon. In the next 
plaee, it h not very likely that Philip would have ^^^a up AmpldpoIiB if he really 
pMDSResied it; i<«fp«elally at the time indicated by Diodorus^ when he vtaa ahoMt to 
attack the Athenian forces. He would hardly be desirous of conciliating theAtheniani 
at that moment. On the other hand, it wotild Ix^ hi* interest to conciliate the 
Olynthiand and Amphipohtans, andcmfinu tliem in their hoHtiUiy to Athena. With 
suc^b view it would havu bten a wute n;euaure to deiljue thit AnipblpoUtt should bu 
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ingly an Athenian armament, under the command of Mantias, was 
sent to Methone, with directions to advance from thence, and support 
his cause in Macedonia. 

Meanwhile Philip, doubtful on ^hich side to defend himself, made 
terms for the present with the Pseonians, bribed Cotys to abandon 
the cause of Pausanias, and proceeded to attack ArgsBUs and the 
Athenians. They had marched from Methone thirty miles into the 
interior of Macedonia, to MgBd, the ancient capital of the kingdom, 
where they expected to find a party in their favour. In this hope 
they were disappointed, and made a hasty retreat, but were over- 
taken and attacked by Philip. Their general Mantias had remained 
at Methone, and the troops, after suffering a severe loss, retreated to 
a hill, where, having no means ot escape, they capitulated and were 
allowed to depart on giving up the Macedonian exiles. Philip carried 
his lenity so far, that he restored to the Athenians all the booty which 
he had taken ; and being anxious at this time to conciliate them, he 
sent ambassadors with a letter to Athens, proposing peace and amity 
with the republic, and renouncing all claim of his own to Amphipolis. 
The proposal was joyfully accepted." 

No sooner was this danger averted than Philip hastened to chas- 
tise the Pseonians. It so happened, their king Agis had just died. 
Philip invaded their country, overthrew them m battle, and reduced 
them to entire subjection. Immediately afterwards he marched into 
Illyria, and rejecting the offers of peace made by the old king 
Bardylis, defeated that veteran warrior in a hard-fought battle, in 
which more than seven thousand Illyrians were slain. JSardylis then 
obtained peace, on condition of cedmg to Macedonia all the country 
that lay to the east of Lake Lychnus. 

The next step taken by Philip was one yet bolder, and pregnant 
with more momentous consequences. Without any delay, and ap- 
parently without any ground of quarrel, he advanced and laid si^ 
to Amphipolis. We are told by Diodorus, that the Amphipolitans 
had afforded liim some pretext for war. But we need look for 
no further cause or pretext, than Philip's own interest and ambition. 
Great must have been the surprise and alarm of the Olynthians, to 
see their old enemy, the king of Macedonia, at the head of a power- 
ful army flushed with conquest, besieging a city scarcely less con- 
siderable than their own, and connected by close alliance with them- 
selves. A semibarbarous continental monarch, with a large standing 
army, was a power far more to be dreaded than even Athens, the 
mistress 6f the sea. Perhaps they began to see, that 9r union ou 
liberal terms with Athens was the best protection for the Greek 
cities on the coast. At all events they resolved to apply for Athenian 
aid, and an embassy was sent for that purpose. 

independent both of Athens and Macedonia. 'E^ex^prxre then may 8ig:nify nothing 
more than n-opexwpno-c, " he ixrithdrew all claim to dominion over the city." See 
Thirlwall, v. 178. 
(1) Diodoius, xtL 4. Leland's Life of Philip, i. 86. Demosth. contra Aristoc 660. 
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But whatever sensation the attack upoE Amplnpolls might produce 
nl Oljnthus, it created neither alarm nor siirpriae anioD^ tlie Athe- 
nians. They were quite prepared for the event. Philip had by 
va^ue promisea deluded them into a belief^ that he meant to take 
AmphipoUs for tliem. No distinct engagement to that effeet seems 
ever to have been made ; but after the receipt of Philip^ s letter, in 
Tvhich he had given a hint of his friendly iiitcniions^ Aitipboii and 
Cbaridemua ^ were sent from Athens to conclude terms of alliance, 
and especiallj to treat with him on the subject of Amphipolis. They 
did so, and an understanding was come to, that Pliilipj if he got 
possession of that city, should surrender it to Athens, and the 
Athenians sliouldj as a recompense, deliver up Pydn a to him. Pydna 
was strictly a Macedonian town^ and formerly belonged to the king- 
dom, while Athens had^ on more than one account^ a strong claim to 
AmphipoUs ; so that there appeared nothing objectionable in this 
arraugement, nor any great difficulty about carrying it into effect. 

There was indeed no formal treaty to bind the parties ; but such 
a contract, from its very nature, could not safely be reduced to writ- 
ing ; and therefore, when the ambassadors communicated the result 
of their negotiation to the Athenian magistrates, it was considered 
perfectly satisfactory, and the people were given to understand that 
Amnhipolis would soon he theirs.^ 

Under this persuasion, the people of Athens not only spurned 
the application of the Olynthians, but at a later period, when the 
Ajnpkipolitans themselves, pressed by the besieging army, sent a 
deputation to Athens and offered to surrender their city, the offer 
was refused.'* 

We can hardly wonder at this conduct on the part of the Athe* 
nians. To have entered into terms with Olvnthua or Amphipolia 
afier their engagement with Philip, might well have been considered 
not only a breach of faith, but an unwise policy at that time. There 
appeared no reason to distrust Philip. The kings of Macedonia had 
frequently been allies of Athens, ever since the time of the second 
Perdiccas, Their friendship had certaimly been precarious, but their 
hostility had not been very violent or very mischievous. Pliilip himself 
had merited the gratitude of the Athenian people by his gcuerosity. 
On the other hand, Olynthus bad for a long time past been the enemy 
of Athens. The Amphipolitans had exhibited a malignant hostility 
ever since their revolt in the Peloponnesian war, and their repudia- 
tion of the treaty with Ipiiicrates caused their promises to be 
suspected. 

Philip sent a letter to the Athenians, renewing hia assurances,* 
and meanwhile the siege of Amphipolis wa^ pressed with vigour. 

(1} Not Choridemuii of Oreiis, but an Athenian of the baiub name. 
{i} Thiilwall, V. 192. Leland'B Philip, i. 05. Thh was the to 0pvkoitifvor 
aitop^nTcv. tOlyntJi. it 19, page 48 in thts voluine.) 
(3) Olynth, i- 11 ; il. 10. (*) Contra Adstoe. 659. D« Halonn. 2S 
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Diodorus says, it was taken by storm ; Demosthenes, that it was be- 
trayed. It is likely enough, that there was an Amphipc^tan party 
favourable to Macedonia, and that, after the siege had continued for 
some time, and there appeared no prospect of relief, this party in- 
duced the citizens to capitulate. 

To hold out long would have been impossible ; for not only had 
Athens refused assistance, but even the Olynthians had abandoned 
the cause of their aUy. Had the Olynthians taken the same vigorous 
measures against Philip, which they did against Timotheus, the issue 
might perhaps have been doubtful. But Philip, anxious to get 
speedy possession of Amphipolis, and not to be embarrassed at so 
critical a time by a war with the Olynthians, bought off their opposi- 
tion by the cession of Anthemus, a town in their neighbourhood, 
which had formerly belonged to them.^ Having thus disarmed the 
two opponents, from whom he had most to fear, Amphipolis became 
an easy prey. 

But Philip had now to consider, whether he should keep his 
promise to tne Athenians, and offer to deliver up Amphipolis in 
exchange for Pjdna. He appears to have made up his mind with 
very little hesitation ; for immediately after the capture of the one 
city, he appeared with his army before the walls of toe other. Here 
also he found a part^ in his favour. Whether he had concerted any 
plims with them beforehand, does not appear ; but by their assistance 
he was admitted into Pydna without difficulty ; and it soon became 
apparent, that he intended to keep both cities on his own account, 
and set the Athenians at defiance. 

The Athenians, as might have been expected, were not slow to 
express their resentment of such treachery; but how to avenge 
themselves on the deceiver, was a more difficult matter. Whether 
Philip was able at this time to cope single-handed with the power of 
Athens, may be doubted ; but he was too prudent to venture on such 
a chance. An opportunity was open to him, for obtaining an impor- 
tant allj, and he hastenea to seize it. Experience had proved, that 
a combmation between two of the three powers, (Athens, Olynthus, 
and Macedonia,) would turn the scale against the third. Philip pro- 
posed to the Olynthians to join them in an offensive war against 
Athens, to expel the Athenians from their possessions on the Mace- 
donian coast, and to share the spoils. This offer was accepted, l^e 
war that followed was called the Amphipolitan war, and, as far 
as Philip and the Athenians were concerned, it lasted till the year 
B.c 346, when peace was concluded by the Embassy of Ten. On the 
part of Athens, the war was prosecuted with neither skill nor vigour. 
She incurred a lar^e amount of expense in fruitless expeditions, and 
hardly obtained a single advantage.^ Her efforts were indeed, during 

(1) As to the position of Anthemus, see Thirl wall, v. 194. 

(2) Olynth. iii. 36. Tamynae and Thermopylae were creditable afbirs, hut brought 
no permanent advantage to Athens. 
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a part of this time, distracted by the Social warj and bj tlie affairs of 
Eubcea and the Cbensotiese» The loss of Byzantium and tlie cou fe- 
derate islands^ followed by that of Corcyra, crippled her power, and 
s^eatly reduced ber revenues ;^ nor was the cession of the Chtfr- 
sonese by an^ means a sufficient compensation » 

The most important achievement by t lie united arms o! Pliilip and 
the Olynthians, was the reduction oE PotidEca. An Athenian garrison, 
stationed here, and holdings considerable property in the town, was 
obliged to surrender. Philip, to whom tiie mRrit of the conquest 
was principally due, seized the Athenian possessions, and gave them 
up, together with the town itself^ to the Ulynthians : the garrison ho 
treated kindly and sent back to Athena.^ 

Philip does not appear to have taken an active part in anv othpr 
military operation in favour of Olynthus. It cannot however bo 
doubted, that the war was carried on in Chalcidice between Athens i 
and Oljnthus for several yearSj and that divers of the Chalcidian i 
towns were a^ain wrested from the Athenian alliance, and brouglit 
back to the Olynthiau j among others, Tor one, which was taken by 
Philip from the Olynthians at a later period.' We read of an expedi- 
tion sent by the Athenians against Olynthus somewhere about this 
time/ which turned out a failure. Philip might well leave Athena 
and Olynthus to fight it out by themsetves?j wlien he knew that the 
Athenians had their hands so full ; and the Chalcidiana were easily 
persuaded to desert the cause of Athens, when not controlled by a 
garrison. Leland sjigaciously observes/ that Philip saw the 
advantage of keeping his own array undivided, while he left Potidsea 
and other places to be garrisoned by the Olyntliians. 

Philip indeed was turning his attention to another quarter, where 
he had an irapoirtant conquest to make on his own account. This 
was the mine district of Mount Pangceus, which commenced on the 
left bank of the Stryraon, and extended eastward as far as Scaptc 
Hyle, where lay the property of Thucydides the historian, Trom 
the Pangtean hills flowed the Hebrus with its golden sands, Tlienj 
were mines here both of ejold and silver. The Thasians, who had 
mines also in their own island, had planted various colonies for 
inining purposes on the adjouiing continent. The principal of these 

O) PhUlpp. w. HI. 

(2> Diod. xvi. fi. Dem. cont. Aristoc. G56. De Halonn. TS. 

(3) I>etnosttkei!iei moxe than once cnuraeratea the towns taken by Philip fTom the 
Athenians, apparently in historical order, Ihtia— Ainphipolis^ Pjdnap rotidsea, 
Methone, (Olyntli. I. 11, 12; FhiUpp. i. 41.) Mad einjr other litairttr'tiint town been 
taken hy him tliiring the. aanie period, Bemosthenea would hflrdly have forborne to 
tiit^ntion it. On the other hand, he was not to likely to speak in these oratJons of 
conquests made by the OlynthianB alone, towards \i' ho m he desired hSs, countrymen lo 
liavc none but friendly feelings. In the Oration de Chcr^^ 105, Philip is jiaid to have 
iriven to the Olythiana ndTif^axai* leai woXX' tTepui. His assistance, no douht, enabled 
ihem to KPt other places. In the Oration of Deroosfthenps on the Kitiljassv (42fi|f it 
ia repre«ented that all the Chakidian citius had again become allies of 6l)nthaa. 
CUnnpare j£«chineii De FnUii Lf^f, 37. 

(4) Contra Midi&m, 5B6, 5?B. The date of thb expedition wa* probably the year 
«.c. 355. (5) Life of Philip, i. 105. 
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was Datus. They had lately formed a new settlement more inland, 
called Crenides, in a beautiful spot, watered by numerous mountain- 
rivulets, and abounding with veins of gold. The Thasians were 
subject to Athens ; and Philip had no hesitation in expelling them 
from their possessions, and seizing upon the whole district. At 
Grenides he established a Macedonian colony ; the place was soon 
enlarged into a considerable city, and called from the founder 
Philippi. A new method of working the mines was adopted, the 
waters being drained off into canals; and in a short time they yielded 
to the king of Macedonia such an amount of revenue, as enabled 
him not only to maintain a large standing army, but to extend his 
influence amon^ the Greek states by corruption. A gold coin was 
struck, called Pnilippeum, which quickly circulated over Greece; and 
from this time Philip owed his success as much to his gold as to his 
arms, according to the general tradition of antiquity,^ as expressed 
in the well-known lines of Horace — 

Diffidit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo, et submit nmulos 
Reges muneribus. 

The last-mentioned conquest was effected B.C. 356, not long after 
the reduction of Potidaea. In the same year his son Alexander was 
born. Por the two following years Philip was (comparatively 
speaking) inactive ; that is, in a military point of view; for we cannot 
doubt that he was actively engaged in the affairs of his kingdom, 
directing its internal administration, improving the revenue, forti- 
fying and embellishing his towns,' training nis army, collecting 
mercenary soldiers, stores and materials. He commenced at the 
same time (what no Macedonian king had done before) the establish- 
ment of a navy, for which the coast-towns that he now possessed, 
and especially Amphipolis ([whose situation was like that of the 
modem Antwerp), afforded him abundant facilities. He was busy with 
his negotiations in foreign states, sending emissaries wherever he 
was likely, either by corruption or otherwise, to promote Macedonian 
influence. The effects of this were soon visible in Eubcea, where in 
the year 354< his intrigues fomented the quarrel between Callias and 
Plutarch, and drew the Athenians, into the perilous battle of 
TamynsB. 

In the year 353 Philip laid siege to Methone, a city on the Ther- 
maic Gulf, about five miles from Pydna. It was held by the 
Athenians, and strongly fortified. To them it was useful as a 
saUying-place into the interior of Macedonia^ as had been seen in the 
case of ArgsBUS, as well as on former occasions.^ Philip was there- 
fore extremely anxious to take it. The Methoneans defended 

(1) Demosth. cont. Lept. 476. Diodorus, xyi. 8. Leland's Life of Philip, L 110. 
Xhirwall, v. 202. 

(2) Justin, viii. 3, where it is related that he defrauded the contractors of their 
money. But this is not credible. (3) Thucydides, vi. 7. 
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themselves with the utmost obstinacy, and the siege iaated for nearly 
d twelve en oath. 

While Philip was eagerlj pressing the attack, he was wounded in 
the eve by ati arrow shot from the walls. The arrow being extracted 
was fomad to have this inscription : " Aster to Philip's right eye/' 
It is said that Aster, being a skilful archer* had offered Ms services 
to Philip, iisaaring him that he could kill any birds flying. " Well 1" 
said Philip, " I wiH employ vou when I make war upon starlings." 
Aster, in revenge for the slight, threw himself into Methone, and 
shot this arrow which deprived Philip of the sight of one eye. Philip 
ordered the arrow to be shot back with another inscription : " If 
Pblhp takes Methone, he will hang Aster/' a threat that was after- 
wards executed. 

The oity was open to relief from the sea, and a blockade would 
have been unavailing. The Athenians were actually sending fresh 
succours, when Philip ordered a general assault, A large number of 
besiegers had mounted tbe battlements, when, to cut ofl' their retreat, 
Philip ordered the scaling-ladders to be removed^ leaving bis men to 
conquer or to perish. They fought with desperation, and carried 
every thmg before them* The besieged laid down their arms* Philip 
accepted their surrender on these couditious, that they should be 
^offered to depart with one suit of appard only, that the city and all 
within it should be given up to pillage* Methone was razed to the 
ground.^ 

Immediately after tliis followed the campaign in Thessaly, the 
defeat and death of Oaomarchus, tbe expulsion of the tyrants of 
Pher®, the capture by Philip of PagasBB and Magnesia, his march to 
ThermopyliB, and bis retreat on flnding the pass occupied by Athe- 
nian troops. From Thessaly he marched into Thrace, In the interior 
of that country were various tribes, ruled by divers princes. One 
at least of these had not long before conspired with the Illyrians and 
P©onians to make war against Macedonia.* Philip resolved to 
avenge this insult, and at the same time to establisli his own influence 
among the barbarous tribes, who were able to furnish useful recruits 
to his armies.^ Here Philip was ociupied for some time, establishing 
friendly princes in their dominions, and expelling others;* after 
which he suddenly marched to the Propontiiie coast, and attacked 
HereeuDQ, a fortress near Perinthns^ held by the Athenians, and im- 
portant to them for the protectiou of their corn-trade. The alarm 
which this excited at Athens, the vigorous resolutions and dilatory 
measur&s of the people are particularly mentioned by Demostbeaeik* 

(1} Diodorus, xvt 34. Demosth. Philipp. i. SO, Leland's Life uf Philip, i. 194. 

(2) Diodoruii, 3tvi. 22. 

(3) The Thraelan PelUite madu exc«U«ne li^hC ti«o|as, and had oTttn heenemjilojred 
by the Athenian H. S.ee Thucydid«fl, viL 9, 27, ^0. 

(4t TufT t^fv tnjiltiAwv, TovK a KttTOffT^irar tvv fi^nnXiktv. Defnonth, Olyntl]^ i. 13. 

(3) Oiyntli, iii. 29. Dcmosthentfu intiniate«, that if the armajnetit flrit doertHNi Itcdi 

failed iQ tiine, tbey might Jmve NurpriaeU Philip duriog hu itlness and destroyed 

VOL. I. B 
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The siege was began in the latter end of the year 353, nor does if 
clearly appear whether or not Herseum was taken. Philip howerer, 
fatigaed ij his long marches and incessant toil, fell dangerously ill; 
and for a time his military operations were suspended. No sooner 
had he recovered, than he quitted Thrace, and marching towuds 
Ghalcidice, early in the year 351, surprised the Olynthians by making 
a hostile inroad^ into the peninsula.^ 

Why or on what pretence he took such a step, is doubtful. It 
appears however, that some time before this the Olynthians had 
broken off their connexion with Philip and made friendly overtures 
to the Athenians.^ They had discovered soon after the capture of 
Potidsea, that Philip would do nothing more for them, that he was begin- 
ning to make conquests on his own account in their neighbourhood, 
and acquiring power of a formidable character. They were acquainted 
with the vame of the mine-district, and saw the great advantages 
that he was deriving from it. To them, living on the confines of 
Macedonia, all his plans and proceedings, his naval and military pre- 
parations, became speedily known. The fall of Methone, one of 
the strongest fortresses of Greece, revealed to them, that few cities 
would be protected by their walls from the assault of the Macedonian 
army. The late occurrences in Thessaly and Thrace must have 
greatly increased their apprehensions. Philip had defeated in a 

E itched battle the veterans of Onomarchus, and made the Thessalians 
is alb'es. Olynthus was surrounded by his power on every side. 
For even the sea was now open to Philip. He had not indeed such 
a navy as could meet the Athenians in a fair sea-fight ; but he sent 
out piratical expeditions to infest their commerce and plunder their 
allies.* His cruisers had lately made a descent upon Lenmos and 
Imbrus, captured a fleet of merchant-men off the Euboean coast, 
and even sailed into the bay of Marathon and carried off the Athe- 
nian state-galley.* 

The time when the Olynthians began to change their policy was 
about the year 353, perhaps before the siege of Methone. Overtures 
were soon afterwards made to Athens for peace ; and they were jot- 
fully accepted.* Yet, although the two cities had resumed their friendly 
intercourse, it does not appear that an offensive alliance had been 
formed between them against Macedonia, and certainly the Olp- 
thians had taken no hostile measures, at the time when Philip, as 

(1) Olynth. L IS. EvBvf 'o\vv6iott kvexeiptiaev. "He made an aggression (or an 
attack) upon the Olynthians." The words themselves are ambiguous, not ddiotlng 
any particular mode of aggression ; and it is probable, that if Philip had committed 
any decided act of hostility, Demosthenes would not have mentioned it so slightly. 

(2) Demosth. contra Aristoe. 652. That speech was delivered in the year 352. 
The orator assigns no cause for a rupture between Philip and the Olynthians, except 
their alarm at his growing power. Athens and Olynthus were at that time fiiendh 
but not allies : v/ixac <pi\ow venoUtvrat, ^atri 6e Kai trvfifiaxovt voti]<rec$ou. 

(3) Justin, viii. 3. "Piraticam exercere instituit." lb. ix. 1. 

(4) This happened after his Thessalian campaign ; and, as Thirlwall observes, he 
probably made use of the ships which he found in the harbour of Pagasae. Vol. v. 
284. ^sch. De Pais. Leg. 37. (5) Olynth. i. 11 ; iii. SO. 
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above mentioned, crossed the Chalcidian frontier, Ifc ib likely eno\i|?b 
that Philip considered, or ohoae to consider, the revival of their con- 
nexion with Athens an act of hostility towards himself; and un- 
doubtedly from that time he looked with an evil eye upon Olynthus.' 
But another cause of offence is alleged by Justin.^ Philip had three 
lialf- brothers^ Ardielaus, Arldeeus, and Mcnelaus, One of these, 
Archelaus, he had put to death for treason; the other two escaped, 
and found refuge in Olynthus. 

Whatever may have been Philip's pretext, he now appeared in the 
character of an enemy ; though what overt act of hostility he com- 
mitted, is not disclosed to us. From the loose lans^uage of the 
orator I should infer, that PMlip at this time showed his teeth with- 
out biting ; he infringed (as wo should say) the law of nations by 

.^ome aggressive act, out his enterprise, whatever it was, did not 
ucceed. He may have crossed the mountains and attempted to sur- 

*|»rise some towns, or seduce them from the Olynthian confederacy ; 
not succeeding in this^ he retired, like the lion who has missed his 
spring, to wait for a better opportunity. 

This view is eonfirmed by the subseqtient conduct of Philip. It 
was nearly twoyears before war actually broke out, by his invasion of 
Chalcidice.^ He had little else meanwhile to engage his attention. 
jThe Sacred war was left to run its course without ids interference. 
Athens had a breathing time allowed her, A few murmurs were 
lieard from the Thessalians, for his holding Pagasaj and Magnesia; 
but them he pacilied by promises, and in the year 350 conferred a 
new obligation upon them by the expulsion of Pitholaus from Pherse. 
But all this while he was silently and secretly preparing for the 
destruction of Olyntims, which he saw was essential to the accom- 
plishment of his further objects* Tlierefore he suspended his opera- 
tions against Athens, and lulled her into a false security. She had 
been roused by the first Philippic ui 352. Little ttiore than a year 
lind passed, when all the alarm nad died away, and Philip was talked 
iif as a person from w^hom nothing was to be feared^ This was just 
what the king of Macedon desired. He had rightly judged, that the 
Ailicnians would not make a good use of the respite wluek he allowed 

(I ) Olyntii. m. 30. (2) IubUiv, v3i. 4; Tiii. 2, 3. 

i^) Thirl wall (]Hi£.t. \\2S9) conjectures that Apollonk was liken sodd alter Methonp. 
But (he reason which he assigna is, mnsatisfactorii', namely the mention which 
] leifio^thenea makes of the three cities, Olynthus. Methone, and Apollouia, in the 
third Fbil^vpic, p. 117. They are only nientjoned together on accuunt of their im- 
portance^ and the siinllarity of their fates. If Apullania had then been Ufcen, It 
wotild tiave hrought on a war earlier, and piobahly Dento&thenes would liave Sjxikeii 
of it. 

(♦^ Demotth. de Ehcui. lib. 197* It may be thnnf^ht that even BemoBthenes was 
nut ihifri fiillf alive to the real state of things, aa he quotes \Ahat was «ald of Fhilip 
Miihout contradictini; it. Bot it was not his huKjnuiii!! tomix two queslions together. 
He may well liave IhoutMit, that it would Ntrtin^ihen Athens to gain Khodea for an 
ally, and that to keep the Athenian farcec in active empbyinent, was st means of 
preparing them for war with Macedonia. It nugbt not be prudent to teU Ehe peopl<^ 
all his reafion». I think however, that Demosthenes was not yet Knsible of ih* 
Ldaa^er to bv apprehended frum an cxttnsive svatcm of corniptioiL. 

I e2 
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them. He feared that, if he attacked the Olynthians at once, He 
might have to encounter the whole force of the Chalcidian body, a 
formidable conjunction, when the Olynthians alone could bring mto 
the field ten thousand infantry and a thousand horse ; and still more 
difficult to overcome, should they be reinforced by Athenian auxi- 
liaries. His safest course was, to divide his enemies and cripple 
their means of resistance. How was this to be doiie ? 

Philip had discovered by experience, if he had not learned by his 
residence at Thebes, that in most Grecian cities there were different 
parties contending for the upper hand; that the influence of faction 
was strong ; that corruptible citizens were always to be found, and 
that the Taws gave equal liberty of speech to the patriot and the 
traitor. Acting on this persuasion, he sent his emissaries -to the 
Chalcidian towns, and in each of these, by dint of artifice and intrigue, 
established a Macedonian party. Gold was lavished without stint. 
He had now ampler means tnan before; since, in addition to the 
resources of his own kingdom, and what he had gained by plunder, be 
was receiving a large portion of the revenues of Thessafy.* Bribery 
he judged to be the best economy; it would save mm expense 
in the end, by rendering his conquest more easy ; and the price of 
corruption would be reimbursed by the spoil of the vanquished.' 

In none of these towns was Macedonian gold more efficacious than 
in the capital itself. Olynthus beheld many of her citizens grow 
suddenly rich ; their stock of possessions was increased, no one uiev 
liow; they improved their houses and displayed an unusual magni- 
ficence.* Yet were the people so blinded, they withheld not their 
confidence from such men. It was studiously disseminated, that 
Philip had been their benefactor, that he would be still, and that 
Macedonian protection was their best security. Thus, instead of 
preparmg for their defence betimes, instead of throwing themselves 
into the arms of Athens, and soliciting her immediate co-operation 
against the common enemy, they left him to choose the moment 
of attack and began to prepare when it was too late. 

Towards the end of 350 B.C., Philip at the head of a powerful army 
marched into Chalcidice, determined to effect its final conquest. He 
made no declaration of war, but summoned town after town, as he ad- 
vanced, to surrender. Which first opened its gates to him, is uncertain. 
Diodorus, who does not profess to give the details of the campaigO) 
relates that he laid siege to Stagira * and razed it to the ground. 
ApoUonia ' shared the same fate. Other towns, intimidated or cor- 

(1) Olynth. i. 15. 

(2) Diodorus, Xvi. 54. Hence eallidtu emptor Olynthi. Juvenal, Sat. xiL 45. 

(3) Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 426. Mitford contends that these were only innocent 
presents. Hist. Gr. iv. p. 432. 

(4) Such is the true reading, instead of Fe/pav, xvi. 52. 

(5) Demosth. Philipp. iii. 117. From this passage it might perhaps be inferred, that 
thirty-two Chalcidian cities were actually destroyed by Philip. The number is 
probably exaggerated. I can imagine that his jealousy of the Chalcidian race would 
prompt him to take severe measiires. Fotideea he preserved. Or. de Halonn. 80. 
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riipted, hastened to make terms witli the conqueror, After reducing 
the wliolc, or nearly the whole, of the peninsula, he marched agatiist 
Olvnthus. 

Wliat were the Olyiitliians doing aU this lime ? Ou the first intel- 
ligence of Philip's invasion thej sent to Athens, imploring succour. 
They sent to Philip also, to demand au explanation ; he assured i 
tliem positivelj, thut he wiis not at war wiltt them, and still continued 
Ills progress. They sent attain, and received the same answer; 
Philip ajfecting to treat llie Cljalcidians as independent, and refusing 
to hear any remonstnince on tlieir behalf. It was not till he had 
approached within five miles of the capital, that he threw off the 
mask, and Jold them plainly, that either they must quit Oljnthns, or 
he Macedonia.^ 

On the arrival of the Olynthian ambassadors at Athens^ an assem- 
hly was immediately called to consider what should be done. The 
feeling was almost universal, to send aasiBtance to Olynthua. 
Bemades^ alone opposed it ; but on what grounds we are not in- 
formed. Probably lie enlarged on the difi'jculty of contending with 
Philip in Chalcidice, and tire want of sufficient funds to carry on the 
war. He was the first Athenian orator in the pay of Macedonia, 
Philip had calculated on a burst of popular enthusiasm at Athens^ 
and a warlike vote in favour of Olyuthus j but he calculated also Oii 
confusion and delay, and, to augment these, a clever and reckless 
man like Demades was exceedingly useful. The debate seems to 
3mve turned on questions of ways and means — how the troops were 
to be provided, when to be despatched— what number — whether 
citizens or mercenaries, &c. DeraostheneSj who rose after many 
speakers had been heard, breaking at ojice into the subject, con- 
tended that an Athenian force should be sent off immediately, thkt 
the crisis was important, ibey ought to take arms in person, and con* 
tribute to the expenses of the war. He had little difficulty in pro- 
caring a vote for a considerable armament. 

Some days elapsed before any troops could be got ready, and in the 
meantime Bemadcs and his party were busy creating obstacles, and 
disheartening the people. They had for the last two years, without 
any formal truce, oeen enjoying a restnte from war, and were now 
called upon to make new exertions. The first excitement caused by 
the Olynthian embassy had a little cooled. It was thought necessary 
to convene anotlier assembly : Demosthenes made a second speech, 
in which he encouraged the Athenians^ sliuwcd the precarious nature 
of Piiilip^s power, and the importance of prosecuting t!ie war. At 
length siocours were shipped olf ; not such a force however as the 
urgency of the case required, and probably not all that had been ] 

(IJ Demosth. Phvlipp. ill. 113; iv. H?. ] 

(2) BuiditK in v. d&njuerdint. He waa a man of naiural wit ajid eloquence, but of a 1 
^ane mind and proOigatc characttr. Throughoyt Ins wh«llc Jife he wfl« in ^iipo- ] 
*ition to Demoatbeneg, and quite hia match od flameoccaaiDHE. Many aiiectlctea aro 
told cfMrn in Flutarch'i Uv«j( of Phocion and D&mokilbcnes. 
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decreed, but only two thousand mercenaries, commanded by Chares. 
Hardly had they gone, when the misgivings of the people were ex- 
changed for an overweening confidence : such was the fickle temper 
of the people. It was imagined, that Athens and Olynthus would be 
more than a match for Macedonia, and the general talk was about 
punishing Philip for his perfidy. In this state of the public feeling 
another assembly was hem ; the cry was for war ; the orators spoke in 
a tone of exultation, as if what was to be done had been done suready. 
Demosthenes, himself perhaps not fully alive to the danger, yet 
appreciating it far better than the others, reminded his coontrymeu 
that the question was not about punishing Philip, but about saving 
Olynthus. He saw that very inadequate succours had been sent; 
the citizens were reluctant to serve in person ; there was a difficulty 
about providing for the expenses ; no one had dared to propose an 
application of the surplus revenue, though Demosthenes had hinted 
the expediency of such a measure. He ventured now to press this 
point more openly, urged the necessitv of making a great sacrifice, 
and concluded with an eloquent appeal, calling upon the Atheniaps 
to maintain the ancient honour of their country.^ 

Chares meanwhile had sailed to the Chalcidian coast. There lie 
made a sudden descent, and cut off a body of stragglers from Philip's 
army. Content with this achievement, and not finding himself strong 
enough to attempt a more serious diversion, he returned to Athens, 
and, in honour of his victory, save a public entertainment, which cost 
no less than sixty talents. The money, it seems, was obtained from 
the spoils of Delphi, given by the Phocians to Chares for some ser- 
vice that he had done. While the Athenians were amused with this 
piece of vanity, and little thinking of the serious nature of the case, 

(1) The jiotion, that the three Olyathiac Orations were connected with the thrw 
Olynthian embassies, though derived from the respectable authority of Dionysiiu, 
and assented to by Leland and many other critics, is -wholly unsupported by the 
internal evidence of the Orations themselves, in whatever order we like to atnoge 
them. The arguments are all of a general character. The necessity of assisting the 
Olynthians, and assisting them vigorously and effectively, is urged over and orec 
again ; but there is no reference to that extremity of danger, as to which Demosthenes 
could not have been silent, if he had spoken on the occasion of the third embassy. In 
not one of the speeches is there the slightest mention of a second or third embassj, 
or any allusion to the operations of Chares, or Charidemus, or Philip. Neitho: his- 
tory nor probability confirms the fancy of Dionysius. It is likely that there would be 
several debates upgn the original resolution, to embark in the war: Philochonis uys 
that on the occasion of the first embassy, ol *A0nvaiot avfifiaxiav re kwoiiiaarro coi 
i3ai]titiav Htn^avt whereas on the two second embassies there is no mention by him 
of any formal vote. And this view agrees with the arguments of Libanius. When 
the second message — ^and still more when the third— arrived from Olynthus, there irss 
no need of debate ; the principle had been agreed to ; every one saw that the case was 
pressing ; and succours were sent off without any opposition. It may be gathered 
from Philochonis, that ambassadors came on the second occasion from the Chalddian 
body, so that the deputation being more imposing, and the emergency more critical, 
one need not be surprised that the Athenians did not wait for a speech from Demos- 
thenes, before they sent off their reinforcements. Besides, it is likely that the 
Athenians were preparing reinforcements in the interval between the first and second 
expedition, never intending the troops of Chares to be their only succoiurs. I tatty 
assent to what is said by Jacobs on this point in the introduction to his translation 
of the Olynthiacs. 
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a second embassy came from tlie Oljntliiana and their confederates, 

tiDiploriDg' immediate succour, representing tliat tbcir country was 
overrun oy the Macedonian army, and tbey were in the greatest (iis- 
tresa. The Athenians sent off directly a body of lour tbousand mer- 
cenaries, of the middle- armed kindj with a hundred and fifty horse, 
and apjKiiated Charidemus to the command.^ 

Charidemus, who was iu the Hellespont when the armament lailed 
from Athens, as soon as he received notice of his appointment, has^ 
tened to Oiyntljus. Philip had by this time reduced a considerable 
part of Chalcidice, and had sent some of his forces into Pallene, 
probably to siimmon PotidEea. Charidemus put himself at the head 
of his troops, in conjunction with those of Olynthua, attacked the 
Macedonians in Pallene, and took some prisoners. Afterwards, to 
maJce a diversion, he sailed to Botticea, where he landed and ravaged 
the country- Retnniiug to Olynthus, instead of pursniiig his in- 
atractions, or concerting anv plan with the people whom he was sent 

•to protect, he gave himself up to vicioiis i^leasurCj indulging his 
licentious humour so far as to offer a gross insult to the Olynthian 
magistrates? This was not to be tolerated ; nor were bis military 
services any compensation for his misbehaviour. The Olynthians had 
BO conlidence in his abilities as a general, and not much in the valour 
of his troops, who were merceuary adventurers like himself. In the 
extremity of their alarm, they sent once more to Athena, praying for 
a reinforcement of native Athenians. This was granted. Tw'o mnn- 
saud lieavy-arrned citizens^ and three hundred cavalry, were fihipped 
off, and CharcSj who was then in Athens, had infiuence enough to 
procure his own reappointment as general,^ 

Philip, little diaturhed by the proceedings of Chares or Charidemus, 

I Imd been steadily pursuing his object* Having entered the Sitbonian 

^» peainsida^ and received the submission of Torone, be marched to 

^Uiecybernaj whose gates were opened to him by the same treachery. 

^*He was now within a few mileis of Olyntbus, and it was here that he 

made the terrible denunciation, which left to the Olynthiaiis no hope 

of mercy* They marched bravely to meet him with all the forces 

they could muster, and were defeated. They hazarded a second 

^^ battle with no better success, and were shut up within their walls/ 

^■Philip immediately conunenced tbc siege, and made bold efforts to 

^Boarry the place by assault ; for he knew the importance of time, and 

^■feared the arrival of fresh succours from Athens* Yet, so obstinate 

^Pwas the defence, that all his efforts were baffled, and he was repulsed 

{ I ) Philochorut, apud Dionyi. Epiat. Ad Amm. ix. TheopompU!!, apud Atben. xfl. 43. 
LeLaod (in tbe Lireuf Philip, ii. 13) ittateH that Chares wai sent Tor by the A then Ions ; 
^H but tlie passage of il::»chiiiee fDe FaU. Leg. 37)i refers to a. dilfferent time. 
^^m i'd) Theopumpus, apud Atben. x« 47. £lr TUtftivrov 9rp(iiiX#««r dupaeriot, iirffrt 

^BvAjL^vov. Thfi name of Derdas, the £l>'nataa prince, lauy seem to auggeet that thu 

^^^l>erda« waa & pi^rifon of rank. 

^K (,1) Phi]urhoru6r L. c. {4) DuHJomi, xvl 53. 
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from tbe walls with considerable loss. The prompt arrival of Chares 
might have saved Olynthus. But now began to be seen the effects 
of Macedonian bribery. One of the most eminent Olynthians, and 
the commander of their forces, was Apollonides, who had served his 
country with zeal and fidelity. As long as he was entrusted with the 
conduct of affairs, there was little hope that treason would prosper. 
The Macedonian party accused him before the people, as the author 
of their misfortunes. It is the nature of men who are in trouble to 
lay the blame somewhere. The Olynthians were unhappily persuaded 
to deprive Apollonides of his command, and to confer it upon Euthy- 
crates and Lasthenes, the paid agents of Philip. Erom that moment 
the doom of Olynthus was sealed.^ 

Meetings were now held in the city to propose negotiations with 
Philip; but the people were not yet prepared for submission. The 
Athenians were expected ; their soldiers, though outnumbered, were 
brave ; they had a fine body of five hundred horse, which had greatly 
distinguished itself in the field. It was resolved to try the e^ecc 
of a sally. But the design was betrayed to Philip. Lasthenes, 
who commanded the horse, led them into an ambuscade, where they 
were surrounded by the Macedonians, and made prisoners of war.' 

This consummate piece of treachery threw the whole city into 
consternation. No man any longer could trust his neighbour. The 
besieging army surrounded the walls. If Chares had arrived, it would 
have been too late now.' Olynthus was not on the sea, so that he 
could throw his forces into the town ; and he was not strong enough 
to attack Philip in his lines. All hope of raising the siege was gone; 
and the Olynthians, in utter despair, were driven to surrender. The 
only terms which they could obtain were, that their lives should 
be spared. 

Thus, in less than a year from the time that he invaded Chalcidioe, 
Philip terminated the war, and entered Olynthus in triumph. He 
kept his promise to the inhabitants, and spared their lives, putting to 
death only his fugitive brothers, Menelaus and Aridseus : * but the 
whole body of the Olynthian people, without distinction of sex, age, 
or rank, were put up to sale oy public auction, and reduced to 
slavery.* The walls, the houses, the whole city of Olynthus was 
demolished ; and the lands distributed as a reward among the officers 
of Philip.« 

(1) Philipp. 67, 79. It is true, as Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. v. 314) observes, that 
iKfiaKeTv doei not necessarily signify that Apollonides was expelled, but it may 
signify that, and there is no reason to think that it does not. So Leland takes it ; (Life 
of Philip, U. 22.) 

(2) Demosth. De Pais. Leg. 426. 

(3) What Chares did with himself, does not appear. Probably finding he could not 
relieve Olynthus, he did nothhig, and attempted nothing. Some Athenians w«re 
taken in Olynthus by Philip, as we leam from Machines, (De Pais. Leg. 30.) bat 
clearly not Chares or his troops. 

(4) Justin, viii. 3. 

(5) Diodorus, xvi. 53. Dinarchus cont. Dem. 93. Demosth. De Pals. Leg. 480. # 

(6) Thirlwall, Or. Hist. v. 316, citing Tbeopompus. 
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Tlie total destroction of this ^reat city, wliicli had once defied 
XtacedseniDn in the plenitude of her power, excited a feeling of 
dismay throughout the whole of Greece* " Has Philip destrtived 
Olyntl^us ? " said one ; " he himself never raised such a city 1 " But 
nowhere was it felt so deeply as at Athens, The grief and indigna- 
tion of the people were mingled with shame and fear. The words of 
Demosthenes were recollected,— that unless they saved Olyntlmsj the 
war would soon be on their own frontiers. In the lirst moment of 
their singer, they passed a vote of outlawry against the traitors who 
liad sold their country, makings it lawful to slay them wlierever they 
could be found. Chares came in for his share of their resentment, 
yet contrived, by means of his influence, to escape any publie cen- 
sure.* What became of Charidcmus is unknown t whetlier he was 
slain in battle, or whether he saved his life and liberty. No more is 
heard of him in Athenian liistory, 

Euthy crates and Lasthenes received the recompense of their 
treason, though not exactly in the way that they expected. Philip 
maintained them (it his court, but only as servile dependents and 
parasites. The Macedonian courtiers held them in contempt^ the 
soldiers reviled them for their baseness. On one occasion they com- 
plained to Philip* " Never mind,^' said lie ; " the Macedonians are 
a blunt people ; they call a spade a spade," * 

The conquest of Olynthns was of the utmost importance to Philip. 
It secnred hia dominions from being attacked by Athens or any other 
maritime power. The Chalcidiaii peninsula had separated one part 
of his kinj^dom from the other, and, while it remained subject to 
Olynthna, gave an access to his enemies into the heart of Macedonia. 
Now it became a province of his own; and the severe measures 
which he resorted to, in rooting out the hostile population, prove 
how anxious he was to prevent all disturbances in that quarter for 
the future. A glance at the map will show us wliat progress Philip 
had made in the ten years since he ascended the throne* From 
the bay of PagaA® to the mouths of the Ncstug in Thrace, all the 
coast of Northern Greece bad been brought under his power. 
Thessaiy was devoted to him. His territories were extended on the 
lllyrian and Pieonian frontiers; and he had made an impression 
upon Thrace. In the north he raenaced the Athenian dominions in 
Chersoncsus ; while on the south he came in contact with Enbtea, 
and alanned Atiiens for her own safety. 

While the Athenians were lamentiug the disasters of the late war, 
and preparing to send embassies among live Greek states, to raise 
up a new confederacy against Macedonia, Philip had given orders 
for a solemn festival in honour of the Muses to celebrate bis triumph. 
ArchelauSj ojjc of biB predecessors, had instituted this festival at 

(1) Arffitotlet Rhet.Ul. 10. Tlie InterpreUtion of this pueafe tt doublfuL See 
Mitford, Gr. Hist. iv. Le^uidV Life of PhiMp, if 30, 

(2) D«mo»lli. de Cbert. 99 ; de Coron. 241, Lt4and'i Life of PhlUpi U. 31. 
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Mgsd, after the model of the Olympian. It was held by Phil^) at 
Dium in Pieria, a district of his own kingdom, on the borders of 
Thessaly, sacred from the earliest time to the goddesses of song. 
It was solemnized with extraordinary pomp, with games, sacri6ces, 
banquets, and theatrical exhibitions, and continued for nine days. 
Nor was this intended by Philip for an idle displaj. A concourse of 
visitors flocked from all parts of Greece, to enjor his hospitality ; 
and while all were dazzled with the grandeur of the spectacle, and 
impressed with admiration of the king's fortune and power, many 
eminent men from foreign states were won over to his friendship: 
military adventurers were lured by his gifts and promises, and led to 
believe that the camp of Philip was tlie place to look for honour 
and reward.^ 

It is pleasing to record one or two acts of clemency and generosity 
on the part of the conqueror. At the sale of Olynthian citizens, at 
which Philip himself was present, one prisoner, who was about to 
be put up to auction, loualy demanded his liberty, declaring that 
he was a friend to the king, and desiring to be brought near him, 
that he might prove his word. This having been allowed by the 
king, the man begged him in a whisper to let fall the skirt of his 
robe, as he was exposed in an indecent maimer. Philip entered 
into the joke, and said : " Yes ; this man is my friend : let him be 
set at liberty."* 

At a banquet given during the festival, Philip, observing the 
melancholy countenance of Satyrus the actor, and that, while other 
artists and performers claimed a recompense for their services, he 
alone asked for nothing, inquired the cause. "I am indifferent," 
replied Satyrus, "to wnat the others desire; there is one fa?our 
I would gladly ask, and one that Philip could easily grant, but I fear 
he woulcT refuse it me." Philip pressed him to speak out, and de- 
clared that he would deny him nothing : on which Satyrus preferred 
his request as follows : — " ApoUophanes of Pydna was my friend. 
When he was murdered, his relations sent his two daughters, then 
children, to Olynthus, as a place of security. They are among the 
captives of the fallen city, and are now of marriageable age. I pny 
and beseech you to give me them. But I would have yoa kaow what 
is the nature of the boon I ask. It is one from which I seek no 
personal advantage. If you deliver them to me, I shall give them 
each a marriage portion, imd they shall be treated in a manner worthy 
of me and of their father." This speech was received with a tumult 
of applause from all the company : Philip was greatly affected, and 
set the girls free, although ApoUophanes their father had been one 
of the murderers of his brother Alexander.^ 

Diodorus adds, that there were numerous other instances in which 
Philip displayed a similar generosity. 

(1) Diodonu, xvi. 55. (2) Leiand, 1. c. 

(3) Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 402. Diodorus, 1. c. 
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ATHENIAN MONEY AND MINES. 

Phidoit, an aijicient king of Argos, said to have liyed in the eighth 
century before Christ, was the first person in Greece who established 
a system of weights and measures, and also a coinage in silver and 
copper. It acquired the name of the ^ginetan, because the people 
of JEgina, by their commercial intercourse with other parts of 
Greece, brought it into general use. There was another system 
called the Euboic, introduced to the Greeks by the people of Chsdcis 
and Eretria, who at an early period were celebrated for their com- 
mercial activity, and who worked mines of silver and copper in 
their own island.* 

In fact however, both these systems were derived from the East, 
having been invented in very ancient times by the Chaldees of 
Babylon, and brouffht into Greece by the commerce of the Phoeni- 
cians. The stanaard of weights, which became known as the 
Euboic, was one used in Asia for gold. Herodotus expressly in- 
forms us, that in the reign of Darius I. the silver tribute collected 
from the satrapies of the Persian empire was estimated by the 
Babylonian talent, the gold tribute by the Euboic.^ Whether 
Herodotus means that the term Euboic was adopted by the Persian 
government, or only the weight so called by the Greeks, does not 
appear. 

The denominations under both these systems were the same, 
although the scales were different ; viz. the talent, the mina, the 
drachm, and the obol ; whicli bore the following invariable relation 
to each other : 

A tident «■ 60 minas. 

A mina «> 100 drachms. 

A drachm ■» M «bol8. 

The word talent originally signified weight, that is, any weight, or 
weight in general ; and was also used to signifv a pair of scales. In 
such sense it is used by Homer. Afterwards the term was applied to 
a specific weight, and became the principal standard in the Greek 

(1) For more full information upon this subject the reader is referred to the 
ArchsBological Dictionary, titles Nummu* and Pondera* 
I'D Herod. iiL 89. 
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systems. JUina was a term of oriental origin. Drachm and o6ol aid 
Greek words. Drachm is said by the lexico^phers to signify a 
handful, that is, as much coin as could be held m the clenched hand.' 
Obof takes its name from a tpit, which it somewhat resembled in 
figure.' 
The weights under each system were as follows : 

Aginetan talent about 96 lb. 

Euboic talent „ 80 lb. 

The denominations of money in Greece were the same as those of 
weight, and the proportions the same likewise. Money (as is well 
known) has always been founded on a system of weight. In process 
of time the ooma^ ceases to represent the original standard, 
although the name is preserved. For example a pound, in our owii 
country, formerly represented a pound weight of metal; now it 
signifies a sum of twenty shillings. So in Greece an Euboic talent 
(in a pecuniary sense^ anciently denoted eighty pounds of silver- 
that Deing Uie metal generally current in Greece— afterwards its 
▼alue would be measur^ hj the number of drachms that were paid 
for it; and, if the drachm-piece had fallen below the ancient stanaard 
of weight, so would the talent. 

The .£ginetan system was adopted in Peloponnesus and most of 
the Dorian states. The Euboic prevailed in tne Ionian settlements, 
and in Attica. Solon however, for certain political reasons whicli 
will be noticed elsewhere, lowered the stanaard of money, and the 
Attic talent, according to his regulation, was reduced about twenty- 
seven per cent.' The money computed on the Solonian s(»le is that 
which we have generally to deal with in perusing the Attic writers. 
Judging from tne ancient coins which have l^en preserved, the 
value of the Attic money has been thus estimated in English : 

£ *. d. 

Anobol » 1^ 

A drachm *= 9 

Amina >» 3 15 

A talent — 225 

The value however has been put by others both higher and lower. 

It roust be observed that the talent and the mma are sums only, 
the drachm and the obol are coins also. And it will be found in 
perusing the orators, that the Athenians generally made their com- 
putations in drachms, so that, when no specific sum is mentioned, 
drachms are understood. 

The coinage at Athens was principally silver, consisting of drachms 
and obols, with fractions and multiples of those pieces. The obol 
and balf-obol were small coins, like our silver penny. There were 

(1) At if it were hpa'^ftif^ from dpaccm. It must then have been a copper coin, 
irhen it received that name. 

(2) *OBt\6v is a spit or broach. Scapula says in his Lexicon of the Obol: **A\t 
ifi€\6v derivatum putatur, quod bfieXov figuram haberet, ita tamen ut non in acutum 
desineret." 

(3) The Euboic scale still continued in use at Athens for merchandise, though the 
scale for money was altered. See Grote's Hist, of Greece, lii. 228. 
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The four-drachm piece 


. (value) 3 


Tlieobol . . 


Thu two drachm piece 


. „ I fi 


The half obol. . 


The drachm .... 


,, 3 


The quarter-dbcl. 


The four-obol piece , 


u « : 


The chakus . . 


Tlie threc-obol piece . 


- » 4i 1 


The kpton , » 


The iwo-obol piece . 


. „ 3 





also copper coins, as the quarter-obol^ the QJialcua,^ The folio wiug ia 
a table of Attic coina : 

(Taliu) . . < i| 

*' I ' farthings. 

:: I) 

Thas the lowest Attic coin was ptettj nearly equal to the Fj*encli 
centime. 

There was no gold coined at Athens before the time of the Mace- 
donian empire. But there was gold in circulation, the eoiiia<5^e of 
otber countries^ chiefly the stater and the daric. 

The gold stater was equal iu value to twenty drachms, or fifteen 
shillings. It was first coined by Croesua kin^ of Lydia, or at least 
first became known to the Greeks as a Lydian coin. There were 
various other staters brought into Greece from Asi^ Minor and the 
islands; for example, from Smyrna, Cyzicus, Phocsea, Sanies, 
SipbnoSj Thasos. 

The.daric, named after the first Darius, who reformed the Persian 
currency, was of the same value as the stater. This coin, which 
had an extensive circulation^ was retained by the Macedonian kings, 
who melted down all the gold coinage of Greece, and had their own 
imai^e stamped n|K)n it. 

There were al.so half- staters and half-darics in circulation^ which 
are mentioned by Greek writers. 

The darie was stamped on one side with the fignre of an archer, 
which gave rise to a good saying of Agcsilaus^ related by Plutarch. 
While the Spartan king was oTermnning the provinces of Asia 
Minor* Tithranstes the satrap, to get rid of so formidable an enemy, 
sent Tim Derates of Rhodes with lifty talents of gold into Greece, to 
stir up war against Laced lemon. This money was distributed in 
Thebes, Argos, and Corinth — Xenophon says the Athenians had no 
share of it^^and the effects were quickly seen. The Spartans, 
alarmed at the confederacy against them, recalled Agesilans ; where- 
upon he declared " that a thousand Persian archers had driven him 
out of A^ia." 

There was but a scanty supply of the precious metals in Greece at 
an early period, while the eastern monarchs collected the treasures of 
Cholcis, Lydia^ Phrygia, Armenia, and India. The wars of Xerxes 
opened a more extensive intercourse with Asia, and enriched the 
Greeks by commerce and by plunder. Thus, and by an increase in 
the produce of their native mines, money became more plentiful 
among them ; and in the time of Demosthenes its value wag five 
times less than in the days of Solon. The relative value of gold to 



(1) So Iti name lmporU< XoXkuv is copper. 




(2) Hell. Lii. 5. 1. 
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silver, in tbe time of Herodotus, was thirteen to one, in the time of 
Demosthenes, ten to one. 

The Greek islands that most abounded in precious metals were 
Samos, Siphnos, and Thasos, in which there was both gold and 
silver. The mines of Thasos were anciently worked by the Phoeni- 
cians, to whom the Greeks were at an early period indebted for their 
supply of metal in^eneral. They brought the common metals from 
Spain and Arabia, tm ^ from Britain, and probably taught the art of 
mining to the Greeks. The Thasians found gold and silver on the 
adjacent continent of Thrace. But when the island was conquered 
b^ Cimon, their settlements also fell into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, who worked the mines until the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. The gold, which they obtained from this district, they used 
not for coinage, but for commercial purposes. Philip afterwards 
took possession of these mines, and worked them, as we have already 
seen, with great advantage.* ' • 

There were silver mines also in Thessaly. But the most valuable 
in Greece were those of Laurium in Attica, to which Xenophon has 
devoted a long chapter of his treatise on the Athenian revenues, and 
on which in modem times a dissertation has been written by JBockh, 
the celebrated author of the Staatshaushaltuna der Ath^ter, or 
Public Economy of Athens, from whom English scholars have derived 
most of their information upon these subjects. 

Tlie mines of Laurium were the property of the Athenian people, 
but were worked by private speculators, to whom the state granted 
allotments, receiving a certain sum by way of premium or purchase^ 
money, and receiving a perpetual rent of a 24th part of the produce. 
. These persons were thus in point of law tenants of the state ; but 
for most purposes might be regarded as the absolute owners. Many 
wealthy citizens embarked their capital in the mining business, which 
they carried on by means of agents or subtenants. Nicias had seve- 
ral mines, with a thousand slaves at work in them, for each of whom 
he received from his lessee a clear rent of an obol a day. Thus was 
Laurium an important source of revenue to Athens. When Dece- 
leia was occupied by the Lacedaemonian army, she suffered greatly by 
losing the profit of the mines. They had yielded a considerable 
income in the time of Themistocles, who persuaded his countrymen 
to apply the money to shipbuilding, insteaa of distributing it among 
themselves. Li the time of Demosthenes, though he speaks in higii 
terms of the value of this property,* the quantity of silver obtained 
was diminished ; and Strabo tells us, that in the first century of the 
Christian era the Laurian mines were exhausted. 

Foreigners in Attica were allowed equal privileges with citizens in 

(1) They purchased it in the Cassiterides In8ulae'(Sci]ly Isles), bo called anciently 
fcom the Greek Katrtr/Tepor, tin. The islanders are supposed to have obtained the 
tin from the mainland of Britain. 

(2) See p. 240 of this volume. 

(S) See the Oration de Chertoneso, p. 100; the fourth Philippic, 135. 
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the renting of tlie mines ^} so unxions was the state, lb at they should 
be let. lo prevent frauds on ttic revenucj every mine in work was 
required to be rej^isteredj and an indictment lay against any person 
who evaded this regulation.* 

Xenophon, who seems to have thought that the riches of Laurium 
■were inexhaustible, recommended that his countrymen should improve 
their finances by abolishing the middle-men, and lettin<^ the mines, 
together with mining-slaves, to the working tenantsj in the same way 
that other revenues were let to farm. He advised tiiat they should 
buy slaves gradually, until they had got three slaves to every citizen j 
and he caleulated that the mines would afford profitable employment 
for all, and the revenue would be immensely inereased. 

The trade of Athena was much promoted by the purity of . her 
silver coiUj wbich was everywhere eschanged with advantage, while 
I tbat of other states would only pass at iiume. One instance only is 
' recorded of her issuing a debased gold coinage ; but this was in 
a tin^e of distress, at the close of the Peloponriesian war.® The right 
of coining money was (no doubt) vested in the state, and forgery was 
a capital crime.* 

The Attic coins were generally stamped with a liend of Pallas on 
one fsidcj and an owl (her sacred bird) on the other. Hence tlic 
point of the story told by Plutarehj in bis lite of Lysaudcr — That 
general sent Gylippns with a bag of money to Sparta. GyEppua 
unsewed the bottom of the bag, took out a portion of the money, and 
sewed it up again. But unfortunately for him, the bag contained a 
paper which gave an account of the sum sent. home. The magistrates^ 
finding the money short, were surprised, and made inquiries. Gylippns 
had concealed tne stolen coins, wdiich were Athenian with llic owl- 
stamp, nnder the tiles of his house ; but his servant, who was in the 
. secreti betraj^ed him by declaring, tliat he had observed a great many 
fowls roost in the Ceramic us.* The theft was thus discovered, anl 
Gylippus tarnished the good name which he had acquired by his vic- 
tories at Syracuse. 

Although the Attic money lias been reduced into terms of our own, 
to give the reader some notion of its value, it is plain enough, that 
the relative values of Attic and English money could only (je fully 
determined by a comparison of the quantities of tfie precious metals, 
the diiTerent modes of living in the two countries, and many other 
considerations of the same kind. For these reasons, besides the 
awkwardness of making Demosthenes talk of pounds shillings and 
pence, I have, in the translation, adhered to the Attic terms for 
money. The following particulars will help to throw some light on 
the subject. 

(1) Xenophon, t>e Vect%. tr. 12. The etudettt Bhotild peruse this tnattifi. 
i2) Thk wa« called tifpaifiott jutrnXhov 7pa*f r'f- 

(3) But even tliis Instance is que-etk>ned by Grotu. Hist of Greece, ill. 153. 

(4) Demojftb, ctmL Lept. pub fin. 

(5) A pun on the Ceramicua at Athens and Kifxtfim, tile*. 
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An Athenian could live respectably on the interest of a talent,— 
that is, on seven or eight minas a-year. In the speech written by 
Demosthenes against fioeotas, the plaintiff ^ says he had been sup- 
ported and educated out of such an income. Isseus speaks of an 
estate of fifty minas as sufficient to live comfortably, but not to per- 
form public services. The expenses of Demosthenes, his mother and 
sister, during his minority, amounted to seven minas annually, excla- 
sive of house rent. His father, who was a merchant,* left to his 
family an estate of fourteen talents, and is represented as a person of 
considerable property. But we read of larger fortunes than his at 
Athens. Conon possessed 40 talents ; Nicias 100 ; Alcibiades still 
more. One of the richest men was Callias son of Hipponicus, whose 
property was valued at 200 talents, partly acquired by the plunder 
of the Persian war. He had a son Hipponicus (who was killea at the 
battle of Delium) who gave his daughter in marriage to Alcibiades, 
with a portion of 10 talents, and a promise of 10 more after the 
birth of a son; the largest portion ever given bv a Greek. 

I have spoken of seven or eight minas as being the interest of 
a talent ; that is, about twelve or thirteen per cent, per annum. Such 
in fact was a common rate of interest at Athens, but it was con- 
sidered low ; eighteen per cent, being frec[uently paid for loans on 
good security. There were no laws against usury ; and although 
usurious money-lenders were regarded, as they have been in all ages, 
with an evil eye by the people, much higher rates than those above 
mentioned were exacted from needy borrowers, and wherever the 
risk was considerable. Thus, we read of thirty per cent, being paid 
on a bottomry contract for one summer. The lowness of personal 
credit, frequency of wars, instability of governments, and imperfection 
of national law, besides other causes of risk, would render all mercan- 
tile adventures perilous. The chief money-lenders at Athens were 
bankers ; who kept the cash of their customers pretty much in the 
same manner as bankers of the present day, and made a profit by 
lending it out to others. They were serviceable to their customers 
in various wa^s; as the depositaries of important documents; as 
referees ; as witnesses to payments and other transactions between 
them and third persons ; and generally by extending their credit. 
They were usually men of high repute in the commercial woiid. 
Isocrates^ tells us that money was lent to them without witnesses ; 
and this need not surprise us, when we consider that writing mate- 
rials were not so plentiful or easy to be had, and men were obliged 
to place more reliance on their agents. 

The interest above referred to has been calculated, after the 
English fashion, by the year : but it must be remembered that it was 
usually reserved at Athens by the month, which makes it really 
higher. 

(1) The person for whom Demosthenes composed the speech, pp. 1014, 1023. 

(2) Thirlwall's Hist. v. 247. (8) Trapeaiticus, 358. 
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THE THEACIAN CHEBSO^fl^SB. 

The peninsula known anciently bj the name of the Thradan ' 
Chersonese ia washed on its eastern coast by the Hellespont, on ita 
we^t by the ^gean sea* It stretches about fifty-two miles in length 
from its most southem point to the isthmna where it joins the con* 
tinent of Tlirace. The isthmns was between fonr and five miles 
long, being the same length as the isthmus of Corinth. It contained 
itt Xenophon^s time eleven or twelve cities. There were many good 
liarbonrs on the coast, and the land was generally fertile both for 
corn and pasture* We read in Thucvdidcs, tliat in the time of the 
Trojan war this land was cultivated by the Greek army for their 
subsistence. It was here, according to the legend, that Polydoms, the 
3on of Priam, was murdered by the treacherous king Polymnestor.^ 

The sonthemmost town was EIebus, opposite Sigeum in the Troad. 
Here was a tomb and temple of Protesilaus, the first of the Grecian 
warriors who leapt ashore at the siege of Troy, and who was slak by 
Hector, according to the prediction of the oracle.^ 

Sore quoqut; nesjcio quern fata design rit iDiq,iiD, 
Qui primus DanatLm Traa^a t&ng^t tiumuni. 

The temple was conspicuous on the shore, and held in ^reat 
Treneratiou. It contained valuable treasures in gold and silver, 
which were seized by Artayctes, the Persian satrap, during the 
iuTasion of Xerxes ; for which the people of Elsens were so incensed 
against him, that afterwards, when he fell into the hands of the 
Athenians, they caused him to be cmcified, and his son to be stoned 
to death before his eyes.* 

From Msens the land curves eastward to the promontory of 
Cynossema, or Do^*3-tomb, so called from Hecuba, the queen of 
Pnam, who was fabled to have been changed into a dog and buried 
there.* The projection at this point is sharp and angular.' Afrer- 

(1) Tlifl student imist not confcfund this witb the Taurie Cher»oiics*t (the mcHlem 
Ctiiu Tartary,) which projccto into the Euxiiie sea beyond the Bor^flthentfis ; the 
azident name of which ia preBcrred in the present town of Cherson. 

(2> Xenophon, HeU. iii. c. 2, s. W. Thurydides, J. IL Herodotus, \L M. VirgU, 
JEn. iii. *9. Eiiripid, Hecuba, 8. 

(S\ OYid, Epist. LiUHlamlffi, 93. 

<4) Herod- i%. US, 120. Thueyd. vUt 102. 

(5) Eiirtpid, Hccuha, 126&. Ovid, Metamorph.iiil. MO. Blodonit Sioulus, xiH.IO. 

{6} Thucytl. \iiL 1(H. A a to the dtuation the render nay conault Goeller's note. 
VOL. I. B 
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wards it bends inward, and forms a deep baj, on which aie the 
towns of Madvtns and Sestns. 

Sestus stood at the northern comer of the bay, nearly at the pobt 
where the strait is narrowest, so as to command the entrance. It 
was an iBoHc city, of ancieht foundation, famous both in historyand 
in song. The story of Leander is familiar to all readers. jBero 
with her^ torch in the Sestian watch-tower lighted him oyer the 
deep, as he swam from Abydos. Their love-tale is the theme of tvo 
epistles of Ovid; and in modem times the feat of Xieander was 
imitated by Lord Byron, who swam across the Hellespont at the 
same point. The classic lines in the Bride of Abydos have added a 
farther interest to the spot : 

The winds are hl^h on Helle'i wave, 
As on that night of stormy water, 
When Love who sent forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave. 
The lonely hope oi Sestos' daughter. 
Oh ! when alone along the sky 
Her turret torch was blazing high. 
Though rising gale, and breaking foam, 
And shrieking sea-birds warn'd him home ; 
And clouds aloft, and tides below, 
With signs and sounds forbade to go, 
He could not see, he would not hear, 
Or sound or sign foreboding fear ; 
His eye but saw that light of love, 
The only star it hail'd above ; 
His ear but rang with Hero's song, 
•' Ye waves, divide not lovers long ! " 
• • tt « • 

Oh yetr—for there my steps have been; 
These feet have press'd the sacred shore ; 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne — 
Minstrel ! with thee to muse, to mourn, 
To trace again those fields of yore, 
Believing every hillock green 
Contains no fabled hero's ashes, 
And that around th' undoubted scene 
Thine own broad Hellespont still dashes, 
Be long my lot ! and cold were he 
Who there could gaze denying thee! 

The stream of the Hdlespont flows rapidly toward the .^Igean, 
and gave the Greeks the idea of a river rather than a sea; whence 
probably was derived Homer's epithet of broad, which has been the 
su^ect of much controversy.^ 

The sea of Helle is the sea where Helle, the sister of Phryxus, 
was drowned, falling from the golden ram ; according to the ancient 
legend;' 

Et satis amissft locus hie infamis ab Helle est ; 

Utque mihi parcat, crimine nomen habet. 
Invideo Phryxo, quem per freta tristia tutum, 
Aurea lanigero vellere vexit ovis. 

, Her tomb was at the Isthmus. The modern name of the strait is 

(1) 'Eiri w\aTtt'E\\n<nr6vrtp. Iliad, vil. 86; Odyssey, xxiv. 82. 

(2) Ovid, Leand. Epist. Hi! 
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the DardaneUes, apparently a compound of her name and the Asiatic 
city of Dardanus. 

It was to a rugged part of t!ie coast between Sestns and Madytus, 
that Xerxes carried his double bridge of boats across the strait, 
about a mile in length from Abvdos. The army was seven days in 
crossing. Tlien it marched right up to the istlimuSj and turning off 
to the kit passed alon^ the shore of the Sinus Melania, and arnved 
at Doriscus on the Thracian coast, where the king held a grand ' 
review of his forces.' 

The bridge was afterwards broken by a storm, and when Xerxes 
arrived at the Hellespont on his retreat, he carried his troops over 
in sailing vessels to Abydos. Herodotus menLions another story, of 
which he declares his own disbelief; 4hat Xerxes crossed over to 
Asia in a single [vessel from Eion on the Strymonj mid was only 
saved from shipwreck by causing his Persian followers to jump over- 
board.^ To this last story, as it would seem, Juvenal alludes in the 
following hnes : ^ J 

lUe tamen qu&lit tedilt SaUmine irelicU, J 

In Corum ELtqiie Eunim aoHtus *^vlre flagellia, j 

Dfirbarus^r MvUo nunquam hoc in caicere pasaoa, I 

Ipsum compedibiiLB qui vinierat Ennosig^tmi. ^ 
Sed qualis red lit I neinpe iiii3, nave cruenti* 
Fluctibus, ac tardS per densa eadavera prora^ 

Further to the north was the little stream called ^gos Potatnos, 
or Goat*s River, near to which the great fleet of the Athenians, 
through the negligence of their commanders, was captured by 
Lysander in the last year of the Pelof)onnesian war. It was exactly 
opposite the Mjsian Lamps acus, which was given by tbe Persian 
king to Themistocles, to supply him with wine ; as Maguesia for 
his oread J and My us for liis meat.* This city was long famous for 
its wealth and luxury, and also for the worship of the god Priapus, 
who had a temple there* To this Yirgil alludes in the line ;^ 

HellespoDtiacl icrvct tuteta Prtapi, 

Further on was the city of Crithote, and a Httle beyond was 
Pactya, 

The terminus of the Chersonese at an early period was a supposed I 
line drawn from Pactya to Cardia, where the wall was afterwords J 
built, Cardiawas a Milesian, settlement, and stood at the head of] 
the Melanis Sinus. In later times it became a eil.y of importance, 
and was considered the key of the peninsula j its possession giving 
facility for a hoslile inroad from the interior of Thrace.* 

For the better understanding of that part of Athenian historr ] 
which relates to the occupation of the Chersonese by Athens, it will 1 
be needful to give a brief account of the Thracian kingdom. j 

(t) Herod. Yii. 33, bG, £9. (3) Iti. viij. 117^, 118. (3) Juv, Sat x. 179. I 

(4) Tliucyd. I. 138. Cornelius Nepoa in vlt Ihemlst. I 

(5) Georgicftp iv- 1 II. See F&uuuiiaa, ii. 3L For tliC artifiee by whSch Anaxtmenei | 
the Otator esTed LampMcua from the wrath of Alexander, »ee FauawiUB, vL 18. ] 

{6) DemosLh. contra Aristuc. 6S1. | 

b2 I 
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The people mhabiting the coontiy that lay between the .£geaa 
sea ana the Danube, the Strjmon and the Euxine, were known 
generally to the Greeks by the name of Thracians. They consisted 
of numeroos tribes. C!ould they have been united (says Herodotus) 
under a single monarch, they would have been invmcible.^ The 
more warlike and ferocious among them were the mountaineers who 
dwelt on the ridges of H»mus and Rhodope. Those who liYcd in 
the plain were more peaceable, especially those who came into 
contact with the Greek colonies on the .^!gean and Propontine 
coasts. They were devoted to the worship of Mara and Bacchus.' 
With their warlike character was mixed a wild religious enthusiasm ; 
and down to a very late period they were notorious among the nations 
for quarrellii^ over their cups : Horace says, 

Non ego saniiu 
Bftcchabor Edonis. 

And again, 

NatiB in usum laetitis scyphis 
Pugnare Thxacum est. 

In the time of the Peloponnesian war the most considerable of the 
tribes were the Odrysse, who occupied the centre of the oountry 
below Mount Hsemus. The sway of their king Sitalces extended 
from the city of Abdera to the Euxine and the mouths of the 
Danube. He was in alliance with Athens, and in pursuance of his 
engagement with her led an innumerable host to attack Perdiccas 
and the Ghalcidians. His invasion excited the utmost terror all 
through Macedonia and Thessaly ; but the Athenians derived little 
advantage from it ; for Sitalces; after ravaging the enemy's country 
for some time, entered into a negotiation with Perdiccas and returned 
home. Thucydides expresses the same opinion with Herodotus as 
to the formidable character of the Thracian people, if they could all 
have been united.' 

The first connexion of the Athenians with the Thracian Chersonese 
took place in the following way. The story is somewhat romantic. 

In the time of Pisistratus the Chersonese was inhabited by a 
Thracian tribe called Doloncians. They, pressed by a war of the 
Absinthians, sent their princes to Delphi to consult the oracle; 
which directed them to invite the first person who offered them 
hospitality to come and settle among them as their chief. The 
princes passed through Phocis and Bceotia and came to Athens. 
There, as they walkea through the town, their strange dress and 
arms were observed by Miltiades, the son of Cypselus ; who invited 
them to his house and entertained them. The^ told him of the 
oracle, and entreated him to comply with it. Miltiades was a man of 
good family and wealth, and not very well satisfied with his position 

(1) Herod, v. 3, 7. 

(2) 'o epn^i ndvrtv Atovvaott Euripid. Hecuba, 1267. He was the god of the 
Orphic mysteries, perhaps derived from Egypt. Herod, ii. 81, lOS. 

(3) Thucyd. U. 95—101. 
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" in Athens, where PisJstratus licld the supreme rule- Ee was there- 
fore not indisposed to accept the offer of the strangers. He Jo ok 
the precaution, however, to consult the oracle in person, and having 
received a favourable answer, proceeded with tlie Dolonciana and a 
bodj of Athenian emigrants to the Chersonese, where he was made 
ruler of the country, and buiJdiiisr a wall from Pactya to Cardia 
repressed the incursions of the Absintbians.* 

Divioe honours were paid to !Miitiades after his death by the 
Cheraonesites, who looked upon him as the founder of a colony.^ 
He was succeeded by his nephew Stesaejoras^ son of Cimon ; who 
ha?in|f been soon after assassinated, bis brother Miltiades was sent 
by Hippias from Athens, to take jsos session of the government. 
This happened n.c. 518. The young Miltiaden commenced his reign 
by seizinf^ the pci'sons of the Chersonesite princes, whom he sus- 
pected probably of being concerned in his brother's murder; he then 
established a body of mercenaries, and strengthened his conneiion 
by marryinff the daughter of a Thracian kinff. 

About three years after, viz* B.C. 515, Darius invaded Scythia. 
He crossed by a bridge of boats over the TJiracian Bosphorus, and 
marched through the eastern part, of Thrace to the Danube, where 
the lonians, who conmianded the fleet, had prepared a bridge for his 
pBsiiage. Many Thracian chiefs joined liis arnly^ and among others, 
Miltiades ; for the Chersonese, though ruled by tlie Athenian prince, 
was tributary to the Persian empire. Miltiades remained with the 
Ionian s who guarded the bridge^ while Darius was in the enemy's 
country. He advised them to break it up, after the eipiration of 
the sixty days which Darius had prescribeu for bis return; but this 
advice was overruled, and Darius re-erosaed the Danube in safety, 
Megabazus the satrap weis left iu Thrace to complete the subjugation 
of the country. Miltiades returned to the Cnersonese, where for 
many years be reigned without disturbance, except for a short 
peri^, when he was driven out by a Scythian iuvasion.^ 

At length, however, after lie had reigned about twenty-four years, 
Miltiades was compelled to Hy from his kingdom for feat of Persian 
Jiostihty. After the suppression of the Ionian revolt, b„c. 494, 

(1) H«Tod. vL 34—39, The Atheniurts had At ine&rly period occupied Sigcum In the 
Troadt and 90 became knawn Id tke CliersoueBite region before the migradon under 
Miltiade«. 

{2} olttiOTrit. Sec Thucyd. t* IL Comellua Nepos confoundB the elder MiltbUlei 
with the younger. 

(S) IrJerod. iv- 89—538, 137; \'I. 40. Thirlwatl, in an appendix to the Mcond volume 
of hia histtiirj', contenda that the eounsel im]>uted tu Mlltliid*!^ at the Danube nins a 
flrtion, and that, hi» leoond flitfht from tht' Cher%oaese was occasioned by hLii h&vfng: 
lakctv Leiuiios from the PerHtana. The BTguiDenLs which he advaiit^es in support of 
thii view are exceedingly etrutig. Grote, en the other band, in his Htstor}' of Cireeee» 
voL Iy. 3i6S^ maintains that the story of HerodatUA,. as to the advicp iiivcn by 
Mlll;lftde«, la correct; hut that MertKlotuA ascribed the lirst flight of MUtiadeH frOTi'i 
the CheivoneBe to the wrong cause ; vis. lo hb fear of the Scythian IncnrKion ; whereas 
tbe real eaute was the fear of Fertk. The dHtes of HerodotuB ran sr^arct^lv be made 
to agree with this latter view, Miltiades waei a man very likely to have invented 
the ttcny* 
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( I>ariiia sent liia PhtEnician fleet to cliastise tlie cities on tlie European 
Lslde of the Hellespont and Propontisj which htvd assisted his rebel- 
llioas subjects. Miltiadea, conscious of liaving merited tbe kinoes 
I displeasure, eitlier for his treacherous counsel ou the Danube, oroj 
I fomo other act of dislojaltj, prepared for fiiglit. He set soil from 
I Cardia with five ships, wliUc the Phoenician tleet was anchored at 
Tcnedos. Oue of tne ships, containing his eldest son Metiochus, 
was captured by the Phoenicians, who sent him a prisoner to Sus 
Darius, instead of visiting the father's crime upon the Bon^ lreat( 
him with the utraoat generosity j gave him a Persian lady in niarriagfly; 
I and an estate with lier. Miltiades escaped to Athens, where he w 
I agam admitted to the rights of citizenship. He was reserved for 
snore glorious destiny than llie government of a Thracian principaht; 
In a tew years afterwards he was the hero of Marathon. Tlie citif 
of Chersonesus, all excepting Cardia, were brought under subjecti< 
to the Persian king.^ 

So things remained till after the defeat of the seeond Persian in- 
vasion. Tlie united fleet of the Greeks sailed then to the Hellespontj 
where finding the bridge of Xerites broken, the Pcloponnesians re- 
turned home; the Athenians, under Xanthippus^ stayed to recover 
the dominion of Miltiades. AH the Peraiau troops in the neighbour- 
hood were drawn from the different towns into Sestus, which was 
strongly fortified. The Athenians laid siege to that city, and took it 
after a long resistance, putting Artayctes the satrap to death as we 
have already seen. Among other spoils which fell into their hands 
were the cables of the famous bridge, which they carried home to be 
deposited in the temples of Athens.'^ 

It was Cimon, the son of ililtiades, who completed the conqnest 
Chersonesus. After the departure of the Athenian fleet from Sestas, 
the Persians came over again, and recovered their possessions. Ciinon 
sailed against them with only four galleys, defeated a much largefi 
squadron, and chased the Persians out of the peninsula, togetaef . 
with a bodv of continental Thracians, whom they had invited to tlieir 
assistance.^ To this period we may refer the following story rcktofll 
by Plutarch i * — 

The Athenians and their allies having taken a great number of 
barbarians prisoners in Scstus and Byzantium, Cimon, being chosen 
to divide the booty, put the naked pnsoners in one lot, and thench. 
attire and jewels in another. The allies complaining of this as ^ 
unequal division, he said they might take which lot they pleased, 
and the Athenians would be content. Herophytus of Samoa adris^ 
the alhes to take the ornaments, and leave the slaves to the Athenians. 
This was done, and Cimon at first was laughed at for liia liberality ; 
but soon after, the parents and kinsmen of the prisoners came from 
Lydia and Phrygia, and paid a high price for their ransom ; whereby 
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(11 HcTod. Tl. 33> 4L 

{i) Plutarch in vit. Ciinon. 



f2J Horod. i3t. Hi— )2L Thueyd. L 89. 
(4) Ibid. 
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^V Ciinon collected mcmej enough to maintaiii liis fleet for four monthSj 
' and cYen to reserve sometliiu^ for the Atlrenian treasury. 

At a later period^ when Pencles held the administratiou at Athens, 
it being his poHcy to extend the inflaeBce af his country by esta- 
blishing numerous colonies^ he sent out a thousand Atheuiims to take 
allotments of land in ttie Chersoneae, and caused the wall serosa 
the isthmus, which had been damaged by hostile inroads, to be 
repaired/ 

In the last six years of the Peloponnesian wju: the Hellespont and 
Piopontis became the scene of most important military operations, 
which it will be sufficient briefly to notice ; — viz, the battle jE^ained by 
the Athenians oft' the headland of Cynossema ^ — the action otf Abydos, 
where they defeated the Peloponnesian fieet under Miudarus ^ — the i 
Tictory of Alcibiadea at Cyxicus in the Propontis *— his successful 
sieges of Chalcedon and Byzantium.^ The importance of the struggle 
in these seas will be apparent, when we consider that they were the 
gresit thoroughfare of the corn-trade, on which Athens was entirely 
dependent for the subsistence of her people, Eubcest, once the 
granary of Athens, had revolted.* Attica was virtually in the hands 
of the enemy, by means of the garrison at Dcceleia* Yet it was ina- 
possible to starve out the Athenians whilst they possessed a navy ^ 
which protected their commerce^ and enabled them to import cora I 
from the shores of the Hellespont and the Euxine. This had forcibly j 
struck Agis the Spartan king, who commanded at Deceleia, as from 
that fortress one day he espied a multitude of corn-ships sailing into 
the PirfflQS. It was no use, lie said, to exclude the Athenians from I 
Attica, unless thev stopped the passage of corn by sea : and accord- 
ingly he advised that measures stiould be taken to cut off their com* 
Tuerce. His advice was followed ; and on this in fact the issne of the 
war ultimately turned.^ i 

I Hitherto the Athenians had been victorious in the northern seas ; ' 
tut in the year n. c. 405^ Lysander, already famous by hia victory at 
Kotiam, sailed with a considerable fleet to Abydos, then in alliance 
with the Peloponneslans. Erom hence he sailed to Lamnaacus, a few 
miles north oi Ahydos, which he attacked by sea^ while tlie Abydenes, 
under Thorax the Lacediemonian, besieged it from the land side. 
That city had just been taken by storm, when the Athenian fleet, | 
eonsisting of ISO sijins, arrived at Elffius, It was commanded by 
six generals^ Conon, Philocles, Adimantus, Menanderj Tydeus, and 
Cephisodotus. Hearing that Lampsaeus was taken, they sailed up 
flie channel and, putting in at Sestus for provisions, proceeded to 
^gos Potamos, just opposite Lampsaeus, where the enemy still 
la J at anchor. Tiie width of the channel at this point was flfteea 



(1> PI ul arch In vJt. Pettel 

($) Xenaph. Helkn. L c. l^i. S. 

(5) tin c. 3, E 2, H, 

li) XcnD|i1i> Ilehen* L c. 1, i. 35. 



(2) Thueyd. vlii. IM. 

(4) lb. 1. IG. 

,(6) Tbuoyd. r\AL »5. 
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furlongs; the two fleets were in sight of each other, and a decisive 
battle was expected.^ 

Early the next morning the Athenians crossed the Hellespont, and 
drew up in order of battle opposite the harbour of I/ampsacus. 
Ljsander, whose fleet seems to have been inferior in number, had 
given strict injunctions to his men to make every preparation for a 
sea-fight, but not to stir from their position. The Athenians con- 
tinued offering battle till late in the afternoon, when, finding that the • 
enemy would not move, thej sailed back to iESgos Potamos. Liysander 
ordered two or three of his swiftest ships to follow them, and see 
what they did after landing : his own troops he kept on board till the 
messengers returned. These operations on both sides were repeated 
for four days. The Athenians each day, after returning to their 
station, dispersed themselves to Sestus' and other places to seek 
provisions. 

It so happened, there was one vigilant eye which discerned the 
stratagem of the Spartan general. Alcibiades, in disgrace and exile 
since the affair of Notium, had retired to an estate which he pos- 
sessed in the Chersonese, not far from Pactya ; there he had fortified 
three castles, to serve him, in case of need, for places of refuge. 
From one of these, which stood near the coast, he descried the 
manoeuvres of the hostile fleets. Seeing the peril of his countrymen, 
he rode on horseback down to the Athenian camp, and pointed out to 
the generals two important oversights which they had committed,— 
fijTst, that they had stationed their fleet on an open beach, vnthout 
cover or shelter; secondly, that they were too far removed from 
Sestus, to which they were obliged to resort for a market, and whkh 
was nearly two miles off. He advised them to sail to Sestus imme- 
diately, where they would enjoy the convenience of the town and 
harbour, and have it in their power to fi^ht when they pleased. He 
reproved them also for their negligence in suffering the crews to be 
dispersed, when the enemy was so near. This wise counsel was 
utterly disregarded. Tydeus and Menander reminded him, they were 
the generals, not he, and ordered him to be gone. He told the fev 
friends who accompanied him out of the camp, that if the generals 
would put themselves under his directions, he could bring to thdr 
aid a body of Thracians, and that he would force Lysander into a 
battle by attacking him on land. This was looked upon as an idle 
boast ; but very likely it was no more than the truth, for it appears 
that Alcibiades during his sojourn in the Chersonese had maae ex- 
cursions be;|^ond the isthmus, and ingratiated himself with some of 
the princes in the interior of Thrace. All he could say, however, had 
no effect.^ 

On the fifth morning the Athenians advanced to Lampsacus, and 

(1) Xenoph. Hellen. U. c. 1. s. 16—29. 

(2) Plutarch in vit. Alcib. Id. in vit. Lysand. Diodoras Siculus. xiiL 105. 
ComeUus Nepoa in vit. Alcib. 
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lettinxed as before, looking; with contempt on the Peloponnesians for 
their eowardice ; and laading again, tlicy dispersed themselves with j 
still greater carelessness over the country. The captains that followed J 
them were ordered by Ljsander to watch the moment of their dia- j 
persal, then to row back, andj when they weie half-way, to hoist a I 
shield. He himself kept his whole fleet in readinciis. The shield 
waa raised, and the Peloponnesian galleys, with Thorax ami his land 
forces on board, were sodu crossint* the cliaunel at full speed. Conou j 
saw their advance, and gave the sigr^al to his men to come on baard ; | 
but it was too late ; they were scattered too far ; and of the wliole 
fleet only eight ships besides his own could be manned and put to 
sea. One of these was the Paralus or state-galley, which sailed off 
to Athens, to bear the melancholy tidings. Conon with the other I 
eight escaped from the enemy, and fannd refuge in Cyprus ; from I 
whichj some years after, he issued fortli to be the restorer of his I 
country. Meanwhile the rest of the fleet became, without a struggle, ■ 
the prize of Lysander. The few Athenians who had run down to 
tbeir ships were put to the sword ; the rest were pursued over the 
country, and nearly the whole body of them were made prisoners, 
imd massacred in cold blood in the atrects of Lampsacus.* 

Thus, by the extraordinary negligence of the x^theniau commanders, 
Lysander acquired the glory of lerminaiiug the Peloponnesian war. 

The Chersonese, together with the rest of her empire, was lost to 
Athens ; and it was more than forty years before she recovered any | 
of ber dominiou in this quarter. The Sptirtans did not seize the 
vacant possession for themselves, but^ ojntent m iih having destroyed 
the Athenian empire, and established their own preponderating in- 
floence, left the inhabitants to a nominal iiidepejidence. Lysander 
indeed^ having taken Scstus, gave up tlie whole town as a properly 
lo his troops; but the Spartan government were displeased at his 
conduct, and restored the Sestiaus lo their riglits.^ We may pre- 
sume that many Athenian colonists were compelled to migrate, 
Alci blades, deeming it unsafe to remain in the neighbourhood, de- 
parted, with all the treasure that iie could carry away, into Bithynia, 
where, having been plundered by Thracian robbers, he sought the 
protection of the satrap Pharnabazns, wlto assigned hiim a dwelling 
in Phrygia, and for a time treated him kindly, but afterwards, at the 
instance of Lysander. caused him to be treacherously murdered,^ 

The Chersonesite Greeks, no longer under the protection of a 
powerful empire, were again exposed to the inroads of their conti- 
nental neighnoursi insomuch that it was almost useless to cultivate 
the land. In the year B.C. 398 Dercyllidas, the Spartan geiieral, who 
^ was then with his army at Lampsacus^ was informed by some commifi- 

(1) AccordiDg^ to FauiSTiUir Ix. 32, four Ihousand prisoners were muuoried, ia4 
tlielr twdiea left unbuncd. ] 

(2} Plutarch in vit, Lyaand. i 

{$] Dlodorus, xir. U, PlutaTch &nd CoircieUiu Nepos la ylU Aldblad. i 
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sioners from home, that a deputation of the Ghersonesites bad been 
at Sparta, praying to have the isthmus fortified against the barbarous 
Thracians. It seems that little or none of the old wall was then re- 
maining. Dercyllidas marched into Thrace, and after passing some time 
at the court of Seuthes, king of the Odrysse, arrived at the isthmus, 
where he first chased away the marauders, and then set his troops to 
work at the fortification, (uvidinff the ground among them in portions, 
and stimulating them by rewards. The new wall was completed in 
half a year.* 

The great kingdom of the Odrysse, after the death of Sitakes, 
who was slain by the Triballi B.C. 424, was inherited by his nephew 
Seuthes. He enjoyed a long and prosperous reign. His revenues 
are: said to have amounted to four hundred talents a-year, besides 
presents to an equal amount in gold and silver, which it was usual 
for the kings of Thrace to receive.* Towards the end of the fifth 
oenlaiyB.c. this kingdom had devolved uponAmadocos or Medocus; 
but it was divided and greatly weakened. A prince named MsBsades 
ruled the southern and eastern parts, extending to the lower shores 
of the Euxine and the Propontis, as far as the city of Ganus. The 
tribes subject to him were named Melanditae, Thyni, and Tranipss. 
But he was expelled from his kingdom, and his son Seuthes was 
brought up at the court of Amadocus. Seuthes, when he arrifed 
at man's estate, endeavoured, with the assistance of the Odrysian 
monarch, to recover his dominions, but was unable to do more than 
live by plunder.^ Alcibiades had made friends of both these princes 
in the year B.C. 405, but what position Seuthes then held we are sot 
informed.* Indeed we have so little historical information about the 
Thracian people, except when they are brought into contact with the 
southern Greeks, that it is difficult to make out the geomphy d 
the country reigned over by their kings, or the boundanes of the 
various tribes that composed the nation. We read occasionally of 
incursions made by particular tribes into the territories occupied by 
Greek colonies ; and it appears clear enough that the mountaineers 
of Hsemus and Rhodope always maintained a rude independence 
a^nst the Thracian monarchs of the plain.^ When Xenophon and 
his Cyrean troops, on their retreat from Persia, arrived on the coast 
of the Bosphorus, in the year B.C. 400, Seuthes applied to him for 
assistance against his rebellious subjects. This, after some deky, 
was granted. Xenophon marched from Perinthus into the interior 
of the country, defeateil the rebellious mountaineers, and reestablished 
the power of Seuthes, from whom he with some difficulty obtained 
the promised reward for his soldiers.® It has already been mentioned 
that Dercyllidas the Lacedaemonian was hospitably entertained at the 

(1) Xenoph. Hell. ill. c. 2, s. 8. Diodorus, xiv. 38. 

(2) Thucyd. ii. 97 ; iv. 101. (3) Xenoph. Anab. vii. c. 2, §. 32—38. 

(4) Diodorus, xiii. 105. 

(5) Thucyd. ii. 96. Xenoph. Hell. v. c. 2, s. 17. Diodorus, zir. 12: xt. 36 
^6) Xenoph. Anab. tU. c. 1, b. 5--c. 7, 8. 55. 
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court of Scutlies. Wc read that in tlie year B.C. 392 Thrasybulus, 
then commandmg an Athenian fleet in the Jilgeaii, visited the Cher- 
sonese, and brought over Amadocus and Scnthea to the alliance of 
Athens.* A few years later Seuthes was again disturbed by insur- 
rection, and in his distress applied for the aid of Iphicrates, who had 
rendered inrnself famous by tlie success of liis peltastro or targeteers. 
By the arms of that geueral he recovered his aominion.^ 

In the year bx, 38^ Cotjs succeeded to the monarcby of Tlirace; 
but whether to the kingdom of Amadocus as well as that of Seuthes 
does not appear. The latter he certainly possessed ; and it is not 
unlikely tliat he enlarged his power by couquest of the former. The 
long sojourn of Iphierates in Thraee— for since the p^ace of Antal- 
cidas he had no employment for his troops in the south— liad brought 
him into connexion with Cotys, to whom, after the death of Seuthes, 
he transferred his services. Cotys, to reward and attach him more 
closely to his own interests, gave iiim Ids daughter in marriage, and 
assigned to him for his domain a Thracian town called Brys, situated 
near the month of the Hebrus, which Iphicratea strengthened by 
fortifieatioDSj and by the introduction of a Greek colony.^ Thus, 
says Grote,^ " Iphierates became a great man in Thrace, yet by no 
nieans abandoning his connexion wiUi Athens, but making his posi- 
tion in each subservient to his importance in the otlier. While he was 
in a; situation to favour the projects of Athenian citizens for mercan- 
tile and territorial acquisitions in the Chersonese and other parts of 
Thrace, he could also lend the aid of Athenian naval and military art, 
not merely to princes in Thrace, but to others even beyond those 
limits ; since we learn iliat Amyutas, kin^ of Macedonia, became so 
attached or indebted to him as to adopt him for his son.*' 

Here it is convenient to notice the loose and irregular practices of 
which the Athenian generals of this period were so Trequently guilty, 
but which scarcely drew upon them any rebuke or censure from their 
own people, I allude to their constant residence abroad, tlieit roaming 
in quest of ad ventureSj^ their service under foreign princes, forming 
connexions with them by marriage and otherwise, receiving gifts of 
cities and fortified posts, and acting independently wjtliout the order 
or permission of the state. Much of this may be traced to the con- 
sequences of the Peloponuesian war. A large number of men aceus- 
t-omed to warfare were thrown out of employment, and glad to find 
any service where pay and plunder could oe got. The march of the 
ten thousand Greets into Persia was one of the first demonstrations 



(1) Diodorua, xiv. 04. (2) Cornelius Nepoa in vit, Ipbicrat. 

{i} ^uldaa, R. V. Kotvc and Api-f . Anaxandridas apud Athfti. iv. 6| where th«re it 
BH amusing diiftcripiSon of the wedding fea*t. A good sayinif of MenestbeuB, the son 
of Iphieratea, is fulated by Corncliua Nepoa ; *' Is cilm interrogareturj utrum pluria 
fjatrfjij mat rem ve facejret;; mat rem in quit. Id cum omnibu& minim videreturj at 
tUe. merlEo iaquH ftvc\0. Nam p&ter, C|ti&ntun) in se fuit, Thracem uie gcuvlt ; 
contra mater A then i en h em .'^ Tb« abuMnra of Jphicratc^si in Thrace h mentioned by 
Isaeuflp de MenecL li«red. &. J, (4) History of Greec? x. HU. 
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giveu of the importance of this class of men. The remnant that 
returned under Xenophon were employed in Asia Minor by the Lace- 
d»monians. Athens owed her restoration to the foreign troops com- 
manded by Ck)non. Mercenary soldiers began to be necessary; for 
her wars. Her generals, if successful, acquired an inflnence over 
them, and in proportion as the soldiers were attached to the general, 
he was less under the control of the state. Thus was the power of 
the state weakened, and a change wrought in the temper and feelings 
of the people. Necessity itself prevented the Athenians from scru- 
tinizing the conduct of their generals too nicely. They were com- 
pelled to send them out unprovided with the sinews of war ; and the 
generals had no choice but to get money in irregular ways, — ^by 
contributions from allies, by plunder, or by foreign service. When 
Athens began to recover her maritime empire, she ought to have 
established a better rule of discipline. But she did not ; the people 
imagined that they could make foreign conauests in the same 
scrambling way that they had extricated themselves from their diffi- 
culties. Hence, not only did they allow such men as Iphicrates and 
Timotheus to use their armaments on expeditions that were not im- 
mediately connected with the interests of Athens, but they tolerated, 
if they did not encourage, the mischievous irregularities of such meu 
as Chares and Charidemus. It is true, the Athenians sometimes pro- 
fited by these irregularities, but they lost by them in the long run. 
We shall see presently what damage was done to the affairs of Athens 
in the Chersonese by the adventurer Charidemus. And even Iphi- 
crates, greatly as he had served his country on former occasions, was 
induced by his alliance with Cotys to commit open treason.^ 

These remarks are quite distinct from another chai^, which has 
been brought against the Athenian people both in ancient and modem 
times, viz. that their leading men resided abroad, because, owin§ to 
ihe jealousy of their fellow-citizens, they could not live in comfort 
and security at home. Theopompus was the original author of such 
accusation, which has been repeated by Cornelius Nepos in the Life 
of Chabrias : — • 

"Non enim libenter erat ante oculos civium suorum, quod et 
vivebat laute, et indulgebat sibi liberalius quam ut invidiam vulgi 
posset effugere. Est enim hoc commune vitium in magnis liberisque 
civitatibus, ut invidia gloris comes sit, et libenter de his detrahant, 
quos eminere videant altius; neque animo secjuo pauperes alienam 
opulentam intueutur fortunam. Itaque Chabrias, quoad ei licebat, 
plurimum aberat. Neque vero solus lile aberat Athenis libenter, sed 
omnes fere principes fecerunt idem, qubd tantum se ab invidia puta- 
bant abfuturos, quantum a conspectu suorum recessissent. Itaque 
Conon plurimum Cypri vixit, Iphicrates in Thracia, Timotheus Lesbi, 
Chares in Sigeo." 

(1) See pages 51, 105, 189, 2S2, of this volume. Also Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. t. 
«»— 212. 
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Grote, who has given proof of a clearer insight into the spirit of 
Greek historj, and especially of Athenian character, than auj EngiisU 
bistorian who has preceded him, Buccessfulij refutea the sweeping 
charge of Theopompua and Nepos. I cannot do better than quote 
his own words: * 

" That the people of Athens, among ohher Lnman frailties, iiad 
their fair share of enyy and jealousy, is not to be denied ; but that 
these attribntes belonged to them in a marked or peculiar manner, 
cannot (in my judgment) be shown by any evidence extant, and most 
assuredly is not shown by the evidence here alluded to. 
I *' Chaorias was fond of a life of enjoyment and luxurious indul- 
gence. Ifj instead of beings an Athenian, he had been a Spartan, he 
would undoubtedly have been compelled to expatriate, in order to 
gratify this taste ; for it was the express dritt and purpose of the 
Spartan discipline^ not to equalize property, but to equalize the 
habits, enjoyments, and personal toils, o( the rich and poor. This is 
a point which the admirers of Lyeurgus-^Xenophon and Plutarch=- 
attest not less clearly than Tlmcydiaes, Plato, Aristotle, and others. 
If then it were considered a proof of envy and ill- temper, to debar 
rich men from spending their money in procuring emoyments, we 
might fairly consider the reproach as made out against Lycurgus and 
Sparta. iJot so ag:ainst Alliens. There was no city in Greece where 
ihe means of luxurious and comfortable living were more abundantly 
exhibited for sale, nor where a rich man was more perfectly at liberty 
to purchase them. Of this the proofs are everywhere to be found. 
Even the son of this very Chabrias-=Ctesippns — who inherited the 
appetite for enjoyment, without the greatci- qualities, of his father^ 
found the means of gratifying his appetite so unfortunately easy at 
Athens, that he wasted his whole substance in such expenses, 
(Plutarch, Phocion, c. 7 ; Athene us, iv. p. 165.) And Chares was < 
even better liked at Atlvens in conseoueiiee of his love of enjoyment 
and licence — if we are to believe another fragment (238) of the same 
Theopompus. 

*' The allegation of Theopompua and Kepos, therefore, is neither 
true as matter of fact, nor sufficient, if it had been true, to sustain 
the hypothesis of a mahgnant Atheniaji public, with which they 
connect it. Iphicrates and Chabrias did not stay away froni 
Athens because they loved enjoyments or feared the envy of their 
countrymen ; but because both of them were large gainers by doing 
so, in importance, in profit, and in tastes. Both of them loved war 
and had great abihties for war — oualitics quite compatible with a 
strong appetite for enjoyment; wlule neither of them bad either 
taste or talent for the civil routine and debate of Athens when at 
peace. Besides, eacli of them was commander of a body of peltasts, 
through whose means he could obtaiji lucrative service as well as 
foreign distinction; so that we can assign a sufficient reason why 

(I) Hiitory of Greece, x. 1*7, ^ 
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both of them preferred to be absent from Athens daring most part 
of the nine years that the peace of Antalcidas continaed. Afte^ 
wards, Iphicrates was abroad three or four years in service with tiie 
Persian satraps, by order of the Athenians : Chabrias also went, a 
long time afterwards, again on foreign service, to Egypt, at the same 
time when the Sparttm king Agesilans was there; (yet without 
staying long away, since we nnd nim goinsr out on command from 
Athens to the Chersonese in 359—358 s.c. — Demosth. oont. 
Aristoc. p. 677 ;) but neither he, nor Agesilans, went there to escape 
the mischief of envious countrymen. I)emosthenes does not talk of 
Iphicrates as being uncomfortable in Athens, or anxious to get oat 
of it : see Orat. oont. Meidiam, p. 535." 

The case of Gonon residing at Cyprus, as Grote justl^f remarks, 
is far from being an illustration of Athenian jealousy or ill-temper. 
It is not a case at all in point, as from any common nistory may be 
gathered. 

But I must return from this digression. 

Events that occurred somewhere about the year B.C. 362 brought 
CoWs into collision with the Athenians. 

Towards the close of the ^ear B.C. 363 Timotheos, who then com- 
manded the Athenian fleet m the JSgean, was sent to the coast of 
Asia Minor to assist Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phiy^a. ALriobarzanes 
about five years before had sent an agent to Delphi, named Philiscus, 
who held a congress for the pacification of the Greek states. The 
Thebans thwarted his views, upon which Philiscus threatened them 
with war, and began to levy troops against them.' The Athenians, 
then in alliance with Lacedsemon against Thebes, conferral the 
honour of citizenship on Ariobarzanes and his deputy ;' and the con- 
nexion thus formed with the satrap apparently led to the mission of 
Timotheus. What were the precise objects of the Athenians, we are 
not informed. It appears however that in the same year the Thebans 
sent a naval armament under the command of Epaminondas to the 
Hellespont and Propontis, which defeated a small force under Laches 
at Byzantium. Epaminondas was well received at that city, and 
exerted himself (not without efPect) to detach it from the Athenian 
alliance.^ After scouring the seas for some time, he was obhged to 
return home to attend to more pressing affairs, but his appearance in 
the ^gean had greatly alarmed the Athenians ; and it is probable 
that they desired the aid of the Persian satrap, (especially in money,) 
to counteract the efforts of the Thebans in that dfrection. Ario- 
barzanes had views of his own, which caused him to need the 
assistance of an able ^neral like Timotheus. In fact, he was 
meditating revolt from his master Artaxerxes, and wanted men and 
officers. The Athenians had some suspicion of his intention: and 
therefore,* while they permitted their general to cooperate with the 

(1) Xenoph. Hell. vii. c. 1, s. 27. (2) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 666, 687. 

(3) Diod. XV. 79. Isocr. PhU. 69. (4) Demosth. de Rhod. Lib. 192, 193. 
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satrap, to save appearances, they inserted a clause in their decree, 
forbiodiog any infringement of their treaty with the king of Persia. 
Agesilaus was allowed by the Spartans to go out oa the same 
inissioiij but without any such imitation of his powers. The result 
of ihe eit>editioE— as far as concerns our present inquiry— was, tiiat 
Timotheua, in requital of the serTices which he rendered, was 
assisted by Ariobarxanes to get possession of Seat us and Crithote ; 
and tlie Atheniaus, having thus a^iu got a footing on their ancient 
territory, were eucouraged to claim the whole dominion of the 
Chersonese.* 

Cotvs, who considered the peninsula as rightly belonging to his 
own kingdom, by no nie^ns acquiesced in this claim. He Jiad already 
made an atteitipt ou the town of Sestus^ which was defeated by 
Agesilaus/ and he now prepared for war with the Atlienians. He 
engaged in his service Ipliicrntes, who being at this time out of eoi- 
ploymentj and in some disgrace ou account of his bad success at 
Amphi polls, did not scruple to assist his father- iu- law against his 
country.^ Timotheus nevertheless took Etens, carried the wjir into 
Thrace, and acquired a considerable amount of plunder. But he 
had not much leisure for operations in the Chersonese ; for he was 
now called off to the siege of Samos, where he was occupied for 
nearly a twelvemonth, until some part of the year b.c, 361. At the 
end of that year he went on his last disastrous expedition agaijist 
Amphipolia ; and we do not find him again employed as general utilii 
the occasion of the Social war.* 

Meanwhile Cotys had been greatly alarmed by a rebellion which 
hroko out in his own kingdom. A Thraciau chieftain, named Mil- 
tocythes, at the close of the year 3G3, rose in arms, and seized upon 
the Sacred Mountain.* He sent off an emljassy to Atliens, proposing 
alliaace and offering to give uj! to her the Chersonese. Er^ophilus, 
then coaimanding on that coast, prepared to support him : but 
Cotys, probably under the advice of Ipbicrates, sent a submissive 
letter to the Athenians, which induced them to suppose they should 
gain more by the friendship than by the punishment of that monarch; 
and accordingly tliey sent out a new general, Autoeles, with a com- 
Ttiission which gave him discretionary power to act according to 
circumstances. The result of this double-faced policy was, that 
Millocythes, having no assurance of support, and rather supposing 
the Athenians were against him, abandoned his stronghold, and 
-withdrew : Cotys> being relieved from danger, soon gave the Athe- 
nians to understand that they had merited no recompense from him. 
They vented their anger upon Autocles, whom they brought to Iriat 
for having permitted the rebellion to be quashed; and sent out 

115, 119. 
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{&} D«uio»tb» contra Arlatoc. 60^^ 



(1> HocthUn, On the Exchange, ] 
(2J Xenoph. Affesll. Jl. 20. 
(4) See ]ia^c i-ii oT this volume. 
|5}i A dktrict about Afteea mllui north of the Chersonese^ stretching weit of tbtt 
rivet Zoralui, nearly daviu lo the Be» Above GanuA. 
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Menon as his successor. Menon in a short time was superseded by 
Timomachus. Neither of them gained any success in their warlike 
operations against C!otys. He on the contrary was able to annoy the 
Athenian commerce; and the presence of a naval force in the 
northern seas became necessary lor the protection of the corn-trade, 
not only against Cotvs, but also against the Byzantines and others 
who detained the Athenian vesseb and intercepted their supplies.^ 

Towards the end of the year B.C. 361 Cotys led an army into the 
Chersonese, and contriyed, with assistance from Abydos» which had 

generally been hostile to Athens, to take Sestus. In this enterprise 
e was no longer aided by Iphicrates, who, either drawing a dis- 
tinction between offensive and defensive measures, or repenting of 
his past conduct, or for some other cause dissatisfied with his fatiier- 
in-law, would serve no longer against Athens. He had, as Demos- 
thenes represents, saved Cotys from ruin — referring probably to the 
rebellion of Miltocythes — and expected from his gratitude, that he 
would change his policy towards Athens : but instead of this, his 
own service was required for further hostilities. Refusing to comply 
with this demand, and fearing the resentment of the king, he retired 
to Autissa, and afterwards to Drys.^ The Athenians overlooked his 
treasonable conduct, and employed him at a later period in the Social 
war. Cotys, deprived of his ablest officer, engaged in his stead 
Charidemus. 

Of this adventurer's character I have already spoken. After the 
defeat of Timotheus, under whom he had served by compulsion, at 
Amphipolis, he had passed over to Asia, and, breaking an engage^ 
inent which he had entered into with Memnon and Mentor, brothers- 
in-law of the satrap Artabazus, took forcible possession of Scepsis, 
Cebren, and Ilium, in the Troad. These being inland towns, he had 
no means of maintaining himself a^nst the power of the satrap, 
who soon collected his forces for a siege. Charidemus, in his distress, 
wrote a letter to Cephisodotus, then the Athenian commander in the 
Hellespont, begging the loan of some ships to convey him and his 
troops from Asia, and promising in return to reduce the Chersonese 
under Athenian domimon. He was lucky enough to escape without 
such help; for Mentor and Memnon, hearmg of the design, persuaded 
Artabazus to let him go. Charidemus, having crossed over to the 
Chersonese, instead of performing his promise to Cephisodotus, 
joined the army of Cotys, from whom prooably he expected a more 
ample reward, and proceeded with him to besiege Elseus and Crithote.* 
The siege of these places had continued for some time without 

(1) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 655, 658; contra Polyclem. 1207, I2I0, 1211. 12IS. 

(2) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 663, 664. It is possible that a feeling of rivalry against 
Timotheus influenced the conduct of Iphicrates. Timotheus threatened him with a 
7pa0j; lei/tar, but they were afterwards recoi^lled, and joint commanders in the 
Social war. See Demosth. contra Timoth. 1204. Ck>melius Nepos in vit. Iphic and 
Timoth. 

(8) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 670—672. 
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success, wlien tlie Atlieuians were relieved from further peril bj the 
%no]etit deatli of Cotya, who was assassinated by two natives of 
jEqus, Pjthou and Heraclldes. The alleged motive of tlie deed 
was revenge for some insult which Cotjs had offered to their father. 
Cot J a with much energy and strength of character united the rude 
ferocity common among his people. He was addicted to hard 
drinking and licentious habits, and it not unfrequently happened, 
that the courtiers and companions of the kin^ were the victims of 
his intemperance. Strange stories are told of him by Tbeopompua 
— that he used to make excursions over bis kingdom, and wlierever 
he found pleasant spots, well wooded and watered, lie established 
places of entertainment, to which he resorted with his generals and 
officers, and gave himself up to sensual enjoyment. Sacrifices to the 
gods formed a part of these festivities, until the habit of unrestrained 
indulgence overcame his pietv as well as his discretion, and he eon- 
ceiveil the idea that he was beloved fay the goddess Minerva. Full 
of this belief J he actually ordered a wedding feast, and fitted up a 
nuptial chamber for his bride. In a stats of intoxication he awaited 
her arrival; till at length, becoming impatient, he sent one of his 
guards to see if the goddess had come. The guard informed him 
that there was no one in the chamber, and for this unwelcome news 
was shot by the kiu^ with an arrow, A second messenger shared 
the same fate : a third, more prudent, told him, the goddess had 
been waiting for him some time. Another story is, that, being 

I'ealous of his queen, he killed her in a most brutal manner, cutting 
ler up the middle with his own sword, Sncii was the man, who now, 
for some outrage upon a Greek citizen, fell a victim to filial vengeance.* 

The murderers fled to Athens, and were well received. The Athe- 
nians were weak enough to pass a vote, conferring on them the 
honour of citizenship and crowns of gold. Nothing could justify 
this step. It would have been wrong in the Athenians to have 
murdered Cotys themselves, whether as a tyrant or an enemy ; and 
if so, it could not be decent to reward others for doing such a deed. 
I mention tliis, because some writers speak looaeljf about tvrannicide, 
&3 if the Greeks were excusable for encouraging it. Python, one of 
the brothers, did not re^rd the honour bestowed on him as in any 
way binding him to the interests of Athens ; for not long afterwards 
he passed over into the service of Philip.^ 

Another instance of the same folly, on a more memorahle occasion 
— when the Atlienians, on the news of Philip^s deaths offered sacrifice 
to the gods, and voted a crown to Pausanias, his murderer — is Ihus 
animadverted on by Plutarch in the life of Demosthenes :— 

•' Por my part, I cannot say that the behaviour of the Atbeniana 

(I) Aristotle, Polit. v. 8. 12. Theopompue apud Athcn. xU, 42. 

(3) Demosth. contra AriBtocr. 659^ iiC2. Whetber this Python wait the iam« us th» 
Byuuitine Python, who at ft later period di»tSu^ui»hed hhrself as nn orator and 
umbasaadnr of Philip, is a matter of doubt. See ThirlwaU, Gr. Hifit, v, 221, CTii>t»,} 
whoaiftlgHB goad reasons for beliering them to be the samen JamW Dcm. 319. 
VOL. I. T 
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t)ti this occasion was at nil decent or honourablCj to crown themselFes 
with garlands, to sacrifice to the gods, for the death of a prince, wii^H 
in the midst of his success and victories, when they were a conquerd^l 
jjeoplCj had used them with so much clemency and huifianiiy. It 
was a practice both unworthy and base, to make him free ot their 
city^ and honour him while he lived ; and yet, os soon aa he fell by 
treason, to set no bounds to their joy, to insult over his death, and 
sing triumphant songs ot victory, aa if by their own valour thej had 
conquered him/* 

The death of Cotys occurred B.C. 358. Thiee princes claimed the 
STtcoessioTi, to the whole, or to different parts of his kingdom j Cerso- 
blcptea, Berisades, and Amadocus. Cersoblepte^ was the son of 
Cotys ; the other two were either sons, or more distant relatives^ 
Tliey were all very young, and sought the aid of Greek generals to 
make gtxxl their pretensions. Charidemus espoused the cause of 
Cersobleptes, whose sister he had married i Berisades was supported 
by Atlienodorus, a eitizee of Athens, with whom lie had formed a 
nuptial alliance; Amadocus by Simon and Bianor, who were 
similarly connected with bim.* 

Meanwhile Cepbisodotus, the Athenian commander, ignorant of , 
the plmis of Charidemus, arrived at Periiithus vrith ten ships to 
claim the fulfilment of the promises which he bad made in the Troai 
Charidemus with some cavalry and light troops, watching hb oppor- ' 
tunityj attacked the Athenian soldiers while they were on shore 
taking their meal, and slew a considerable nunvber of them. He 
continued his hostihtiea for seven months, and the Chersonese again 
became the scene of war, Cepbisodotus sailed with bis squadroa 
to Alopceonnesus, a promontory on the south-west coast of the 
Peninsula, lying over ogainst Imbrus, where a band of pirates had 
established themselves ; but Charidcmix'?, marching across tiie country, J 
attacked the Athenians^ and forced Cepbisodotus into a disadvaavl 
tageous convention. As soon as this was kuown at Athens, it WM 
indignantly repudiated. Cepbisodotus was recalled, and sentenced 
to a tine of five talents. Athenodorus was appointed to take his 
place.* 

No war bad hitherto broken out between Cersobleptes and 
other two princes ; nor does it exactly appear over what part* < 
the kincfdom they respectively reigned, except that Cersoblept^ 
must have held the country north oJF the Chersonese and the Propoa 
tine coast ; Amadocus seems to have had dominiou west of tb 
Hebrus.^ It happened that about this time ^tdtocythes made a l 
attempt to get the crown, but was betrayed, and delivered into tbi 

{!) Deinosih. contra Aristoe, 623, 624, 661, 6?i. Isoentes, Da Pic«, 164. 
Hi«t. of Gn-ce, x. J518. Thklwall, v. 222, 

(3) Demosth. contra Ariator. B7&, 676. The pirAtea were sent probably bf A\ii^ 
BDder of PliBr», Sue TbirlwaU, 1, c, ReUke tMiik* differently. See hia lode^c it 
BetnoAtb. 

(3) DeiDoat^. CQHtra Aristoc. GSl. 
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hands of Charidemas, That general was at Cardia, whieli city had 
at his special desire been reserved to him by the terms of the coiiven- 
tioD. KnowiEg that it was the custom of the Thracians not to pat 
their prisoners to death, he gave up Miltocjthes, not to Cersohleptes, 
but to the Cardian people; who, to gratify Charidemus, took the 
captive and his son out in a boat, slew tbe son before hia father's 
eyes, and tfien threw the father into the sea. This act of cruelty 
roused the anger of the Thracians. Berisadea and Amadocus united 
their forces against Cersobleptes, who was chzirged as the author of 
the crime; and concluded an alliance with Atneuodorus, who was 
now upon the coast. The ohject of the princes was to enlarge their 
dominions, or secure themselves in what they already possessed; 
that of the Athenians was to obtain a cession of the Chersonese- 
Cersoble|>tes, assailed by a superior force, was driven into a treaty, 
whereby it was agreed that the kingdom of Cotys should be equally 
divided amonpr the three princes, and the Chersonese should be ceded 
to Athens. This occurred in the beginning of the year 357. Cha- 
brias, who had been appointed to succeed Athenodoms^ came with a 
single ship only to the coast of Thrace, expecting to receive a formal 
surrender of the Chersonese. But Athenodorus had in the meantime 
been compelled for want of money to disband his troops ; Charide- 
mus then persuaded Ccrsoblcptes to renounce his engagement ; and 
Chabrifls, entirely destitute of means, was in his turn forced into a 
convention more hu-mOiating than that of Cephisodotns. It was 
soon reported to the Athenian assembly, where, after an augry 
debate, the act of Chabrias was repudiated, smd ten commissioners 
wcie chosen with instructions to go out to Thrace, and cither pro- 
cure a ratification of the treaty, or take measures for war* The com- 
mission was despatched, but, being unprovided with force, it produced 
no result but evasion and delay on the part of Cersobieptes and 
Charidemus, while Berisades ana Amadocus sent letters of complaint 
to Athens. There seemed no prospect of bringing the affairs to a 
desirable issue, unless the Athenians could send an armament strong 
enough to overawe their opponents. This was not accomplished till 
the conclusion of the war m Eiibcca. 

During the above- mentioned operations iu Thrace, the Athenians 
-were for about a month engaged in a harassing war in Euboea, to 
expel the Thebans, who had made an attempt to establish tlieir power 
in the island. Great exertions were made on that important occa- 
sion, allliough the finances of the state were in a low condition. A 
body of mercenaries was raised, who together with the citizen troops 
were put under the command of Chares and Diodes. After various 
skirmishes, in which sometimes the Athenians and sometimes the 
Thebans liad the advantage, an armistice was agreed uDon, and the 
Thebans evacuated Euboea** The troops were then at liberty to be 

(1> DiodoTua, xvi, 7. Demos th. contra Mid, 570. Tta Cheraon. I OS. Mich. 
contra Cteaiph. 85. 
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sent elsewhere, and accordingly they were shipped off to the Helles- 
pont under the command of Chares. It was no longer in the power 
of Charidemus to resist the demands of the Athenians ; and at length 
he made, on behalf of Gersobleptes, an actual surrender of all the 
territories of the Chersonese. There was one exception however, 
which, though not deemed of importance at the time, led to serious 
disputes at a later period. That was the city of Cardia ; which hj a 
special dause, at the instance of Charidemus, was declared to be in- 
dependent ; on the ^und, as it would seem, that it lay without the 
boundaries of the reninsula. Thrace was partitioned among the 
three princes ; and this was supposed to be an additional security to 
the Athenian power.* 

While their ancient dominion of the Chersonese, its territory and 
its revenue,* were thus recovered by the Athenians, events had 
occurred elsewhere, which greatly counterbalanced the advantage;' 
and new disasters were at hand. In this very year, b.c. 357, the 
Social war broke out. Byzantium, Chios, Cos, ana Eiiodes revolted 
from Athens, and waged against her a successful war until their inde- 

Eendence was acknowledged b.c. 355. Corcyra had also thrown off 
er allegiance. Potidsea was taken by Phihp b.c. 356. The Oljn* 
thians were wresting from Athens her dominion in Chalcidice.^ 

These misfortunes appear to have encoura^d the Sestians, not- 
withstanding the compact entered into by Cersooleptes, to dispute the 
sovereignty of Athens and assert their own independence. It was 
not till the end of the Social war, that the Athenians were able to 
chastise them. Chares then besieged and took Sestus. The im- 
portance of the place, which from its position, commanding the 
passage of the Hellespont, was called the corn-bin of the Fineas,' 
was thought to justify a rigorous punishment. Chares massacred all 
the adult population, and reduced the others to slavery. Soon after- 
wards the Athenians, imitating the policy of Pericles, sent out a 
body of their own citizens to take possession of the vacant land in 
Chersonesus, and thereby to strengthen and consolidate the empire 
of Athens.* Such resumption of their ancient rights appears to 
have given cause of offence. Isocrates, who about this time wrote a 
pamphlet, in the form of an oration, recommending his countrymen 
to maintain an equitable peace with their allies, and to give up a 
useless struggle for empire, condemns these colonial acquisitions as 
impolitic and unjust.' 

Philip of Macedon had not hitherto taken any part in the contests 
of the Thracian kings, either among themselves or with the Athe- 

(1) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 676—679, 681, 628. 

(2) As to the amount see Demosth. contra Aristoc. 657. 

(S) The capture of Amphipolis and Pydna by Philip, and his offensive league with 
fhe Olynthians. See Appendix I. pp. 2S6->238. 
(4) Appendix I. 239. (5) Tt|\ia rov Uetpaiiw. Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 10. 

'I Diodorus, xvi. 34. Aschines, De Fals. Leg. 37. 
I Isocrates, De Pace, 159. Compare Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 6. 
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nians. Cotys had, after the death of Perdiccas, espoijjed the cause 
of the prctcDder Pauaanias, but had been induced bj presents or 
promises to abandon it.^ Philip, occupied elsewhere, remained at 
peace with Cotjrs, and for some years made no attempt to eocroach 
upon Thracian ^rouud beyond the bank of the Nestus. Eut about 
the year B.C. 353 he conceived the idea of formm* an alliance witlt 
Cersobleptea, and attacking the Athenians in the Chersonese. How 
far Cersobleptes himself encouraged this design, is not verj clear. 
Since the treaty, by which he ^nd\y surrendered Chersonesus to the 
AtheDians, he had apparently been on amicable terms with them. 
An Athenian fieet was constantly stationed in the HeUeapont, ready 
to act if occasion required; and the partition of the Thraciati 
kinffdom among three princes restrained the ambitious projecta of 
eaetj.* Tlie death of Berisadea disturbed tins peaceful arran^ment, 
and led to new combinations* He died somewhere about the year 
B.C. 353, leaving children under the guardianship of AthenodoruB* 
That Cersobleptes meditated war against both Amadocus and the . 
sons of Berisades, is distinctly asserted by Demosthenes.^ Philip 
took advantage of these occurrences, to propose an alliance wita J 
Cersobleptes, for the conquest of Thrace and the expulsion of the ] 
Athenians from Chersonesus* In furtherance of this purpose he 
inarched to Maroneii, and had an interview with Apollonides, an 
envoy of the Thracian king. At the same time a ncgotiatiou waa 
opened with Panxmenea the Theban general, who some time before 
had been sent to Asia to assist Artabazus against the Persian 
satraps. It does not appear from the language of the orator, thai ' 
Pammenes had any direct communication with Philip; but rather 
that he communicated only with Cersobleptes. The project how- 
ever was disconcerted bj Amadoeus, who refused to the king of 
Macedon a passage through his territory; and for the present the 
designs of Philip upon Thrace were suspended** 

Then followed an extraordinary raeaaure on the part of the Athfl'- 
uians, which we must attribute partly to the weakness of their 
government, partly to financial embarrassment, and the difficulty 
which they experienced in finding troops and money for the support j 
Qf their empire. Charidemus, as we have seen, had been one o! 
their most active opponents in the recovery of the Chersonese. 
Yet no sooner had he been brought to reason by the arrival of 
Chares in the Hellespont, than the Athenians passed a decree 
bestowing on him the franchise of their city and a golden crown.* 
His military skill and his iudueiice in Thrace were highly entolled at 
Athens, where he contrived to secure a party in his favour; and it 
was said that he was the only persou capable of recovering A in phi- . 
polis. The report of an intended alliance between Philip and Cer- J 



(A) Ibid. 61!l. 

[il ArJstotk, nhet, n. 23. 



(4) lliid, 6S1. 
lAhsains in Argum. Or> Demoath. contia Arittoc. 
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aobleptes, of wlucli it seems Chares had iaformed ills countrjinen by 
letter/ excited alarm at Athena ; and the partisans of Charidemas 
deemed it ii fayoiLrabie opportnuity to promote his advancement It 
1 was necessary, they said, to keep on good terms with Cersobleptcs, 
I and for tlmt purpose they shonld accare the attachment of Chari- 
I demiiSj his favounte minister. It was contended also, that he had 
[ rendered signal service to Athens in the surrender of the CheTsonese. 
I One Aristocrates now moved a decree, mEddng it a capital crinui 
I against the laws of Athens to kill Charidemua. The people were 
persuaded to pass this decree; but the mover was afterwanw prose- ' 
cuted by Euthycles, for whom Demosthenes composed an elaborate 
speech, showing that the measiire of Aristocrates was not only 
contrary to the spirit of the Athenian law, bat was fraught witK 
danger to the coantry; that Charidemus was a profligate aod 
treacherous person, who had always been the enemy of Athens ^ 
that the effect of the decree would be to deter Athenodoms and ihm 
L other Greek commanders in Thraee from opposing Charidemus ; thai ] 
I by bis aid Cersobleptcs would crush the rival princes, and, onoo 1 
jnaster of the whole Thracian kingdom^ would dnve the Athenlan»| 
from Chersonesus. It is from this oration that we get most of thoi 
historieal materials relating to Athenian affairs in Thrace. The trial I 
took place in the year £.o. S5S. Notwithstanding all the esertiaQa| 
of the orator, Aristocrates was acquitted, and the decree confic 
Strange as it was to pass such a decree in favour of this ma 
event in some measure accorded with the declamtioDs of his i 
I Cersobleptcs from this time became the £rm friend of Athens,' 
I Amadocus, seeing his cause abandoned by the AthenianB, espomed^ 
I the alliance of Philip, and assisted his projects in Thrace.' 
I It was in this same year that Ftiilipi after gaining his great 
I Tictory in Thesaaly, made an expedition into Thrace, which is said 
I by Thirlwall to be one of the most obscure parts of his history. It 
I does not appear that he made at this time any attack upon Cerso- 
I lileptes, although he approached so near as to alarm the Atheniaus 
I who had settled in the Chersonese.* Kis invasion was at first h 
I directed to the interior, and perhaps to the central and northern ■ 
" parts of the kingdom, where he was engaged for a considerable time, ™ 
chastising hostile tribes, and establishing his own dependents in 
authority and power. He may very likely have assistwi Amadocns 
in pushing his conquests over the territory of his neighbours. It iyfl 
vaguely stated by the Athenian orators, that he made what kings he V 
pleased, and we know not enough of Thracian history to get more 
precise information.* Ho certain account of Philip's movements 

(1) Bemostli. «ontTA Ariitoc, 6S2. 

(2) The whole of this speech ahoutd beperuied, to obtftUn s proper iuight into t]ie 

L jtventi of the period. See ThirJwaU, Gr, Hist, v. 290— 2G,1 ^ 

I (3) HirpMrAticKD s. v. 'AfinAonoi. Demostli' lie Oiers. lOS. Philipp. iv. 13}. ^M 
(4) MKhinci, Be FaIj. Leg. St. V 

15) Ivoer»tef, Philipp. 96. Deraostb. Olynth, i, IS. See p, 241 of thU TOliune. 
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reached the Athenians, until they heard that lie had marnhcd cast- 
ward to the Propoutlne coast, and laid siege to HerEEum/ The 
importance of this place, which was held by an Athenian garrison 
for the protection of the corn-trade, was well nnderstood by the 
people- They instantly convened an a;ssemblj, voted m\ armament 
of forty galleys, to carry out all the citizens nnder forty -five years of 
age, and ordered sixty talents to be raised by general contribution. 
It was then the month of Kovember in the year ii52. Notwith- 
standing the energetic resolutions of the people, nine months were 
consumed in preparation. Heports came to Athens, that Pldlip was 
dead or ill, and this served as an excuse for delay. At length, in 
the autumn of S51, ten galleys were despatched with the bare erews 
only, and a sum of five talents* Charidemus, who was then at 
Athens, and had probably beeu sent by Cersobleptes to warn the 
Athenians of the danger, was appointed to the command. Such a 
force would hardly have been suiBeient to cheek the progress of 
Philip, had he been inclined to pursue it. But it was then con- 
sidered by the Athenians, that the danger was past. And so in fact 
it was. Tor Pliilip had been seiKed with a eevere illness, and 
returned to his own kingdom.^ 

Por above four years Philip abstained from any further aggression 
in that quarter. But in the year bx. 347, having consolidated his 
jxtwer by the rednction of Olynthus and Chalcidice, be nremred him- 
self for new schemes of conquest. EJs most formidable enemies 
were the Athenians. It was necessary to humble them. Two methods 
of doing so presented themselves : first, to put himself at the bead 
of the Amphictyonic confederacy, invade Phocis, terminate the Sacred 
war, and acquire a prenonderating power in soutiiern Greece; 
sccondk, to invade the Chersonese, drive the Athenians from the 
coast of the Hellespont and Propontis, and starve them out, as the 
Jjacedsemonians baa done, by stopping their importation of corn. 
Por this last purpose it was necessary to subdue the kingdom of 
Cersobleptes, which lay between him and the Chersonese, aud pro- 
tected the Greek cities on the northern shore of the Propontis. To 
accomplish hia objects more easily, Philip had recourse to stratagem.^ 

It may seem to us, reading history after the event, that Philip 
might with ease have overrun the kingdom of Cersoblepte^ and the 
Chersonese in spite of any resistance which the Athenians could have 
offered; and that afterwards he might have led an overpowering army 
into Fhocis, and beaten down aJT opposition. Such, however, was 
not the view which be himself took ot the matter. It was a maxim 
with that politic priuce, not to employ force^ where he could succeed 



In Athenaeus, xHK 5S7, mention is Tnade of €cithelas, & Thracian prince, wlio buIj- 
mhted to Philip, ai^d gave his Huugbter Meda tci tHt cine of hi« wives or concubines. 
{1} An to iia situadon near Perinttius, Hire HerodotuH, iv. &0. 
. {3^ Demoisth. Olyntb. IlL 29, 
— (SJ Demoath. de Cor. 25i. Dt Polt* Leg. M7, SSf. 
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as well by negotiation or intrigue ; nor to let his enemies oombme, 
but to separate and beat them one after another. Nor were the diffi- 
culties in his way so inconsiderable. The Athenians, driven from the 
Macedonian and Chalcidic shores, having fewer garrisons to main- 
tain, and fewer objects to distract their attention, might concentrate 
all their naval power for the defence of the Hellespont, which thej 
felt to be so important. The commerce of Macedonia had already 
suffered greativ by the presence of their cruisers. Again, they nuglit 
with the Lacednmonians send troops to the assistance of Phalscas, 
and occupy the pass of ThermopyliB, as they had done some yean 
before. In such case the issue or the war in Phocis might be doubt- 
ful, even with the forces of Thebes and Thessaiy at his disposal It 
was well known how Demosthenes had exerted himself to rouse his 
countrymen against Macedonia. Defeat would be greatly bjurioos 
to Philip's reputation and prospects ; and he saw a way of gaining 
his ends without incurring any such risk.^ 

He caused a negotiation for peace to be opened with the Athe- 
nians, and so contrived matters, that the first formal proposal came 
from the Athenians themselves. His wishes were made known at 
Athens by some Euboean ambassadors, and by other indirect commu- 
nications. The Athenians, weary of an unprofitable war, were not 
indisposed to accept his overtures. A motion was* then made bj 
Philocrates, that he should have liberty to send a herald to Athens. 
The motion was carried ; and Philocrates, having been prosecuted 
for it, was successfully defended by Demosthenes, who appears at 
this time to have been in favour of a peace. Aristodemus tne actor 
was sent to Macedonia, to treat for the ransom of the Athenian pri- 
soners, who had been taken at CMynthus ; and on his return reported, 
that Philip was desirous not only of peace, but of alliance with 
Athens. Thereupon Philocrates moved and carried another decree, 
to send ambassadors to Philip with full powers to ne^tiate a treaty. 
Ten ambassadors were appointed accordingly — ^iBschmes, Demosthe- 
nes, Aristodemus, Philocrates, Ctesiphon, Phrynon, latrodes, Nau- 
sicles^ Dercylus, Cimon. Another was added, to represent the 
Athenian confederacy^ ; Aglacreon of Tenedos. They started for 
Macedonia in tiie beginning of the year 346 B.C.* 

The transactions of this embassy are revealed to us by the two 
principal ambassadors, ^schines and Demosthenes, in their celebrated 
speeches on the trial which took place a few years after, on which 
^schines was charged by his rival with corruption and treason. The 
speeches mist be perused with the closest attention by any one who 
desires to gain full information ; and even this will not be satisfac- 
tory ; for the speeches so abound in contradictions, and have so little 

(1) Demoith. Olynth. u. 20. De Cheraon. 105. De Cor. 276. De Pals. Leg. 442. 
Diodorufl, xvi. 54. Pausanias, viii. 7. 

(2) Machines, De Fals. Leg. 29, SO. Demosth. de Cor. 282. JEaehines contrt 
Ctes. 62. 
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the appearance of fairness and candour, that it is difficult even to 
form an opinion of the truth.* Here it will be sufficient to notice 
what concerns the snbjeot before ns. 

Parmenioj Philip*a i^^eneral, was besieging Halna in Thessaly ; 
Philip liiniself was at Pe!k, preparing for a new invasion of TUrace, 
when tbe ambassadors arrived. Tbey were admitted to an audience, 
and addressed the kin^ in order of seniority* ^schines made a long 
speech about tbe ancient connexion between Iphicrates and AinTn- 
tas, and the riglitful claims of his countrymen to Amphipolia. De- 
mostheneSj either abashed in the presence of a man against whom he 
had so fiercely declaimed at home, or feeling that no arguments of 
his could have any effect on this occasion, after speaking a few words, 
stopped suddenly short, and made an abrupt endin?. Neither of 
them said a word about the terras or conditions ot the proposed 
treaty. It was known to them^ that Philip was about to march 
against Cersobleptes ; yet, although that prince was an ally of Athena, 
no remonstrance was made on his behalf. Philip promised only, that 
he would make no attack upon the Cliersooese pending his nego- 
tiatioiL with the Athenians. He made a formal reply to the state- 
ments of the ambassadors, invited them to supper, and afterwards 
dia missed them with a letter to the people of Athens, in which he 
assured them of his pacific intentions, and sincere wish to become 
their ally and bcnef acton It was arranged that hi a own ministers 
should speedily follow the ambassadors to Athens, where the condi* 
tions of peace were to be decided on.^ 

The anibassadoi's, on their return, made a report of their proceed- 
ings to the senate and people, and delivered Pliilip*3 letter. On the 
motion of Demosthenes, two special days, the seventeenth and 
eighteenth of EhiHlieboHon (March), were appointed to consider the 
offers of peace ana alliance. Before that time the ministers of Philip 
arrived; three distinguished men, Parmeuio, Antipater, and Eury* 
loch us. They were hospitably entertained by Demosthenes himself, 
who showed them marked attention, and from first to last displayed 
an earnest desire to press the conclusion of the treaty. A congress 
of deputies from the Athenian allies was then sitting at Athens, who 
passed a resolution, that, as the envoys sent to rouse the Grecian 
states to tlie defence of their freedom had not returned, it was better 
to wait for their return before debating the question of peace, 
.^chines condemns Demosthenes for having frustrated this resolu- 
tion by his decree, which fixed an arbitrary day for the discussion. 
Demosthenes probably thought that, as things had gone so far, it 

(1) See Tbirlwall, Or. Hist. V. 338. Mltford, Or, HUt. Iv. c. 39, i, 4; c. iO, s. 2, 
Le!and'4 Life nT Philip, il 5C. 

{2} jfisch. De Fals. Lcff. 31—33, 3B, 39. Demoslti. Do Pals. Leg, 353, W4. De 
Ualann. 85. PlularcTi, In the Life of I>emoBthenea, ^vea a. dlfferetit account of hi* 
address to Phl]3p on itlie enttmisny. He represents, ihal Philip took n^ore ^ainn to 
reply to DemDithenes than to the tilher amba^BBudori, though in other re»p«crtt ho 
treated him with leti klDdneit Aod civility. 
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was better to terminate the war as soon as possible, and prevent 
Philip's designs upon the Chersonese. On the first day of the 
assembly there was a stormy debate, of which we have no clear or 
consistent account. There was much discussion, whether peace only, 
or peace and alliance should be agreed upon. Yarioos proposals were 
made about the restoration of Amphipolis, the Fbocians, and other 
matters. The Macedonian enyoys would not hear of Amphipob 
being given up ; nor would thev permit the Phocians to be treated 
as aUies of Athens. Of Cersobleptes they did not condescend to 
speak, but insisted on the reception of Cardia as an independent 
state in alliance with Macedonia. Philocrates supported them is 
all their claims, but met with much opposition, and even from 
^schines himself,, if we can trust the assertion of Demosthenes, who 
charges him with having espoused different sides on the first and 
second days, as if he had been brought over in the meantime. 
iEschines denies this, and alleges that it was impossible he coold 
have spoken on the second day, as Demosthenes prevdled on the 
presidents to put the question without debate. However this be, 
certain it is, that on the second day the treatjr with PhDip was con- 
claded almost in the very terms proposed by his ministers.' 

Before the ministers of Philip liad departed, there came to Athens 
a representative of Cersobleptes, one Critobulus, a citizen of Lamp 
sacus ; who demanded, on benalf of the Thracian king, that he should 
be included in the treaty as one of the allies of Athens. This, if 
JBschines is to be believed, was opposed byDemosthenes, but carried 
by the people in spite of him ; whereas Demosthenes asserts, that 
dritobulus was afterwards prevented from taking the oaUi hf 
^schines. A different account is given by Philip hiniBelf, in his 
letter to the Athenians, viz. that Cersobleptes desired to make a 
separate treaty with him, but was prevented by the Athenian generals, 
who represented him to be an enemy of the Athenians. It is not 
indeed clear, that what Philip alleges took place at Athens, or had 
any connexion with the proceedings of which we are now speaking. 
That Cersobleptes, however, was excluded* from the treaty is certain; 
and the probability is, that Philip's ministers at Athens would not 
permit Ms name to be inserted.^ 

An embassy was now appointed to proceed immediately to Mace- 
donia, to receive Philip's oath in ratification of the treaty. The 
same ambassadors were chosen as before. While they were yet 
preparing for departure, a letter was brought from Chares, who 
commanded the Athenian fleet in the Hellespont, announcing that 
Cersobleptes had lost his kingdom, and Philip had seized the Sacred 
Mountain. The senate, in alarm, passed a decree, ordering the am- 

(1) ^Bch. De Fall. Leg. 34— 86, 89. Demotth. De Pais. Leg. 345. JEtch, contra 
Ctes. 62, 63. 

(2) ^sch. De Fals. Leg. 38, 89; contra Ctet. 63, 64. Demotth. De Fals. Leg. 395, 
398. Epist. PhUipp. ad Athen. 160. 
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bassadors to Bet oat instant] j upon tbeir mission. This was on the 
third of Mnnychion, or Apiil.^ 

Philip had in truth been making the best use of his time^ while 
the Athenians were deliberating ahout peace and alliance with him. 
In the very month (Elaphebolion) when his ambassadors were sent 
to Athens, he was overrunDing the kingdom of Thrace. Myrtiium, 
Ergisccj Senium^ Doriscus, cities on the ^geau coast, yielded to hi^ 
arms. He seized upon the fortresses of the Sacred Mountain, de- 
feated Ccrsobkptes in divers battles, and compelled him to deliver up 
Ills son as a hostage^ and engage to pay fiibute to Macedonia, ^o 
atteuipt was made by the Auieniau general Chares to check the 
progress of Philip. How fai" he may have been guilty of neglect, as 
JEschines insinuates he was, it is impossible, in the absence of his- 
torical evidence, to determine, Atheuian troops are said to have 
been stationed af Serrium, and oa the Sacred Mountain, and to have 
been driven away bj Phihp. We may presume they were not strong 
enough to offer any resistance to his arms.^ 

The Athenian ambassadors proceeded to Orens in Eubcea, from 
whence thej were to be conveyed by sea to the nearest place where 
they could find tiie king of Macedon. Notwithstanding this injunc- 
tion of the scuate, tliey lost some time at Oreus, and then took a 
circuitous route to Pella, by which they consumed twenty-three days. 
At Pella they had to wait nearly a month, wliile Philip was in TIrrace. 
He returned with the son of Cersoblcplcs, and the reports of his cojx- 
quest were confirmed. Meanwhile embassies from divers parts of 
Greece had arrived at Philip's comt, the most itnportant being ihose 
from Thessaly, Thebes, and Laced tenioiL Warlike preparations were 
going on. It was easy to see that Phocis \^ as their ohject, and tliat 
Philip was about to take some decisive step for the termination of 
the Sacred war. What were the Atfienian ambassadors to do ? They 
had no power to interfere with Philip's designs. Their business was 
simply to receive Philips s oath and signature to the treaiy, the tenui 
of which had already been drawn up. It is true, there was a clatise 
in their iustmctious, empowering tlietn generally to consult the in- 
terest of the commonwealth. But it might be dangerous to construe 
this with too much latitude, and, unless it authorized them to break 
off the treaty altogether, any mere remonstrance of theirs against 
the procecdiogs of Philip would be disregarded by him^ The result 
may be brieHy stated. Philip preserved silence as to his intentions, 

(15 ^schin. De Fala. Leg. 40. Cemosth. De Fala, Leg. 3SS. De Cotod. 235, 
Tbe decree set forth in tbjs last pa^ssage la manifestly incorrect. Bee Jacobs' note 
(20) to hia translaiion of the Oration on the Croi^Ti. 

(3!) Diodoruw, xvi, 71. Justin, viii. 3, DeraoBth. de Coron. 3M, 235. I>e Fals. 
Leg. aSO, 447, 44S. JEtch. Be Fals. Leg, 57, S». It Is here stftttKj, that Antinchua 
wa» M!nt to find Ck&rfra, and LnfuTm htm. that the peot^k of Athens were astoBitihed, 
that, while PhJIlp wa« muTcbing against the Cheisanea^^, they did not wen kno^r 
where their general or hia atinanient vitm^ It U not quite elr>ar, whether the i^^tory 
hu rel«T«iice to thli period. Compare Or. de Chera. LOA, Fl^tlipp. UL 114; h\ 133. 
j£.8cK contra Ctea. i&. 
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and induced tbe AtlieniaE ambassadors to aceompanj liim as far as 
Pheree, on the pretext that he desired their niediatioa between the 
Pharaalians aod the people of Hakis. The signature of the treaty 
was delayed until their arrival at Pherie. Here he demanded, that 
both Halus and the Phocians should be expressly excepted from it, 
and the colleagues of Demosthenes, in opposition to his opinion, 
allowed the clause to be introduced. This first excited the suspicions 
of Demosthenes, according to hia own account; yet, although a letter 
waa sent by his colleagues to Athens, misrepresenting the position of 
affairs, he took no step himself to warn his countrymen or counteract 
the danger. The ambassadors returned to Athens, where they arrived 
on the tliirteenth of Scirrophorion (June), while PhDip set out on his 
inarch for Therniopylai, The success of his scbemes was complete. 
An aaaembly was held at Athens on the sixteenth, when ^Eschine* 
and Philocrates buoyed up their countrymen with hopes of advantage 
to be derived from Philip's expedition. The capitulation of PJm» 
Ifficus, the occupation of Phocis mid Thermopylae, the delivery of the 
Bceotian cities to Thebes, and the election of Philip into the Am- 
phictyonic council^ awakened them from their delusion.* 

AmouLf the many perplexing questions which suggest themselves 
to the historian concerning these transactions, the most iuterestini 
are those whicli arise upon the conduct of Demosthenes Liraself 
How came it that he allowed the peace to be concluded* withoafcl 
having Cersobleptes and the Phocians comprehended in its provisioas? j 
He complains himself of their exclusion. He complains of the delay j 
on the secoud embassy, which enabled Philip to conquer Thrace be- 
fore the peace was ratiQed. But, assuming that j^schiues has not'] 
answered this chargCj it does not appear how Philip could have beei ] 
prevented from completing his conauest, if the ambassadors had) 
caught him during his progress ; for he would still have contended, 
that Cersobleptes, not being named in the treaty, was not eutitled to 
its benefits, Demosthenes indeed might argue, that, as the peace 
was made with Athens and lier allies, Cersobleptes, being an ally of 
Athens, was virtually included in it. But if so, Philip was to hhune 
for viohiting the treaty, rather than Machines and others for having 
sanctioned it : and all parties were in some measure to blame, for 
having left so important a question open to dispute. But if we look at 
the circumstances, it can hardly be thought that Pliilip committed any 
breach of faith by pursuing hisThracian campaign. The ambassador, 
on their first visit to I*el]a, were distinctly afjpriacd of his intentions; 
and therefore, if it had been intended to give protection to Cerso- 
bleptes, there ought to have been an express clause to that effect. 
It may be that Demosthenes, never having been friendly to Cerso- 
bleptes, or regarding the success of Phihp hi a Thracian war as 
doubtful, or thinking the danger remote, did not think it worth 

(1) Mach, De Falfl. Leg. 40, 41. 41 Demosth. de Coron. 23€, tit. De Pace, tf« 
PbUipp. IL 74. De FaU. Leg. 3S5, 35 D. Diodoriii, xvL da, 64. 
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wMJe to reauire such a claiise ; or perhaps he considered that peace 
was desirable for tlie security of the Chersoneae. With respect to 
the Phocians, it did not appear at ihe time when the peace wm first 
made, what tlie designs of Philip were. It mi<^ht be open to the 
Athenians, notwithstautiinc: the treaty, or even the ratlier on that 
account, to insist that Philip should not pass the Straits of Ther- 
mopjife for the purpose of aoy hostile inv^asion. And it might well 
seem, that there wag plenty of time for the consideration of any 
future question conceriaiig Phocis. l^^hen, however, Demosthenes 
was the second time at Pclla, when he found that Cersobleples had 
been subdued, and vast preparations made for an invasion ot Phocis, 
then his eyes were opened to the danger ; he saw that the peace was 
a delusion ; that the Phocians would be overwhelmed, unless hii 
countrymen came to their assistance j and Hiat there was no secu- 
rity against Philip's ulterior projects. The danger was augmented, 
ill his opinion, when Philip nad prevailed on his colleagues to ex- 
clude the Phocians expressly from the benefits of the peace; and 
theuj it seems, he first suspected that jEsehines was a traitor. His 
true course then was, to return instantly to Athens, to call a special 
meeting of the people, and urge then; to take arms and march with 
the Lacedteraonians to the defence of Phocis, But for this his 
courage or presence of mind was not suflicient, and he let things 
take their course. Afterwards^ when jEschines and Philocrates, 
plaviDg the game of Philip, amused the Athenian people with reports 
of liis friendly intentions, Demosthenes raised a warning voice i but 
it was too late; the people, tlnnking that his colleagues were in 
the secrets of Philip, oelieved them rather than him ; and Demos* 
thenes himself did not then assume that con R dent tone, either as 
counsellor or accuser, which was likely lo gain credence to his asser- 
tions. In the speech which he delivered three years a Iter wards on 
the subject of the embassy, having a case to make out against 
^scbines, — and there was a very good one as far as regarded his 
conduct upon the second journey to Pellp —he overcharges it by 
imputing blame to ^schiues for mistakes, in which jEschines was 
either not implicated at all, or no more implicated than others : and 
he may have been partly induced to do so by the consciousness, 
that he himself was lo some extent duped and deluded in common 
with the rest of his countrymen, and had neglected to provide those 
guarantees and securities for his country, wTuL'h were indispensable 
iji a negotiation with so crafty a monarch as Philip. 

The general result of the whole proceedings was, that Philip had 
made a conquest of Thrace ; he had acquired the honour of termi- 
iiating tlie Sacred war, by which he greatly increased his influence 
and ascendancy in Greece ; he had conferred obligations upon the 
people of Thebes and Thessidv, and been elected a meqiber of the 
Amphictyonic council; he had got possession of Kieeea* Thronium, 
and Alponus, which commanded the pass of Therraopylce, and gave 
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lum admittance into ^^lods and Bosotia. Hie only advaiiiage wiucb 
Atiiens had gained bj the peace, was the secority of Chersonesus; 
and CTen laat, as DenHxrthenes justly observeo, was in realih^ 
weakoied by the angmentaikm of Fhikp's power.^ It was at this 
time that Isocrates, struck with admiration at the addcTements of 
Philip, composed a pamphlet in the form of an address to that 
monarch ; in which, eulogizing his good finrtone and magnanimity, be 
exhorts him to effect hj his influence apadfication of idl the Greek 
states, and tiien to mute them under nis own standard for a war 
against the Pa«an empire. 

For the chain of events which followed, but which cannot here 
be enlarged upon — such as the debate on the embassy of Amphic- 
tyons to Athens ; the nf^;otiations in Peloponnesus ; the intr^es 
of Philip at M^ara;'his invasion of Epirns and Ambracia; the 
establishment of his partisans in Eubcea — the reader is referred to 
the Historical Abstract in this volume, and the arguments and notes 
to divers Orations.' 

In the year following the peace, that is, b.c. 345, the Athenians 
sent a boay of their citizens to take allotments of land in the 
Chersonese. The object was, not so much to make a provision for a 
poor class of emigrants, as to establish an army of observation, to 
strengthen their position in that important peninsula. At the head 
of them was Diopithes, a man of considerable military ability. The 
colonists in taking possession of their lands, (allotted to themi in the 
neighbourhood of the Isthmus, where it was peculiarly necessary to 
establish a protective force, and where probably they occupied the 
ancient fortresses of Alcibiades,) came into collision with the 
Cardians, between whose domains and those of Athens the boun- 
daries were not very well defined. No immediate rupture took 
place; but the grounds were laid of a quarrel which afterwards 
D€^»me serious.' Philip meanwhile was extending his power in the 
north and north-west. He attacked the Triballi, with whom his 
Thracian conquests had brought him into contact. He invaded 
Illyria, and, after ravaging the country and taking many towns, 
returned home laden witn spoil.^ It was perhaps during his absence 
on this expedition that an embassy arrived from Artaxerxes, and was 
received by Alexander, then only twelve years old, who astonished 
the Persian envo^rs by the questions he put to them concerning the 
state of the Persian empire, the army, tne roads, and the character 
of their king.' About the same time Philip, to secure and con- 
solidate his power in Thrace, began to found new cities in different 

(1) De Fals. Leg. 365, 366. 

(2) See the Argument to the Oration on the Peace, p. 78. Argument to the 
teeond Philippic, p. 81. Argument to the Oration on Halonnesus, p. 89. Text and 
notes in pp. 96, 119, 123, 134, 157. 

(3) Libanii Argumentum in Demosth. Or. de Cherson. 

(4) Diodorut, zvi. 69. Justin, viii. 6. Demosth. de Coron. 240. 

(5) Plutarch in Vit. Alexand. v. Leland's Life of Philip, iL 149. Thirlvall 
assigns this story to a later period : Or. Hist. vi. 91. 
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parts of the iinpfdora, peoplicg them either with Macedonian 
colonistSj or with the inliabitiints of countries wliicli he liad cou- 
quered mid depopulated. One of these waa Cab) la, situated on the 
river Taxus, among the tribe of the Asti below Mount litmus. 
Another waa Philippopolis, on the river Hebrua, between the ridp^a 
of Hffimus and Rnooope, which, from the vile chanicter of the 
popuktion transported to it, received the nickname of Foneropolis, 
or E^guc-town. Returning from his northern expeditious^ Philip 
inarched into Thessaly, where a new revolutiou at Pherse called tor 
liis interference ; and he was for some time occupied in settling^ tlie 
goTcrnmeut of the ThessaLian provinces on a new basis, calculated to 
secure Kacedonian ascendancy.^ 

Demosthenes and his party watched all the movements of Pliilip 
"with anxiety. In the second Fkilippic» which was spoken in the year 
BX, 344, we find a particular allusion to Philip's proceedings in 
Thessaly. But during the same year an event occurred^ which 
induced the Athenians to send envoys to Philip, with a formal 
complaint against him for infraction of the peace. This was tlie 
6ei?.ure by him of the island Halonuesus, which had a short time 
before been wrested from the Athenians by Sostratus a pirate. 
Sostratus, havings committed plunder on the Macedonian const, was 
expelled by Philip, who, re^aiding the islsind as a fair conquest, kept 
it for himself. The Atbenians, taking a different view of the matter, 
resolved to demand restitution ; and an embassy having been decreed 
for that purpose, it was thought proper at the same time to speak of 
other grievances, arising out of the late treaty of peace. Philip 
thereupon sent Python to Alliens ; who, in a speech made before the 
people, which waa iieard with applause, gave tliem strong but vague 
assui'ances of his mastcr^s desire to settle their disputes amicably, 
and to amend the treaty in any way that was reasonable.^ This led 
to another embassy from Athens, at the head of whicli was Hegesip- 
pus, instructed to demand such concessions as from the language of 
Python it was imagined they could obtain. Among them were an 
alteration of that article in (he treaty, which declared that both 
parties should retain what they possessed. It was proposed to 
substitute a clause, ** that ei%ch should have his own;*"" the Athenians 
havin"r especially in view the restoration of Amphipolis.* Another 
amendment was, tliat Greek states not included in the treaty should 
he free and independent. This was demanded, in order to prevent 



U) Diodorus, xvi. 71. Justtn, viiL 5, StTRbo, vii. 320. Lekzid'i Life of FhlHpv 
iL 147. Tiiirlwa]]. Gr. HisL vi. sa. Demosthenes dc Clierson, 100. Philipp. iv. 
135. It u doubtful, whether the orator is there speakiiti; of places coimuered, by 
Phjlip, or ^tettltsmenis founded Ijy liitn* His own knowledge of the facts viBs 
prufaably imperfect. Nor can the date of the&e bettlejneuta be deienumed accurately, 

(3f) Dlodorua, xvi. Gil. l>emo&Lhene», Philipp. ii. 71; iii. 119. De Coron. 2-11. 
ThirlwiQl, Or, Jlist. vi. 13* H. 

(3) Or, de Halonnesiti. 77, 7fi^ 81, 82^ and Liban- Argument. 

(4) lb. 63, Confer EplBt. Philipp. lfi&, ' 
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Philip's making new conquests, or extending his inflaence in Greece; 
and it had particular reference to his aggressions in Thessaly and 
Epims.^ A third proposal was, that those places which Philip Lad 
taken after the peace should be restored ; meaning in particular the 
towns and fortresses in Thrace which he had got possession of since 
the negotiation had be^n : for the Athenians had now discover»l 
their mistake in not insisting that hosti^ties should be suspended on 
both sides during the progress of the treaty, and they sought to 
rectify it by an equitable (instruction, that the peace was to be 
reckoned as having commenced before the final ratification.^ A 
complaint was also preferred on the subject of Cardia and the 
Chersonese, which will be presently explained. 

Philip was so incensed at these demands, that he could hardly 
treat the ambassadors with common civility, and even ordered the 
poet Xenoclides to quit his dominions, because he had received them 
with hospitality.* Nevertheless he sent a letter by them to Athens, 
in which Jie discussed the various Questions which had been raised. 
Halonnesus, he said, was his own oy right of conquest, but he was 
willing to make a present of it to the Athenians : an offer which 
roused the indignation of the orators.* With regard to Amphipolis 
he asserted with perfect justice, that the treaty, which took the oasis 
of the uH possidetis, had confirmed his title ;^ and he said the Athe- 
nians had misconstrued the language of his ministers. He agreed to 
introduce a clause providing for the independence of the Greek 
states, and offered to refer the dispute concerning Cardia and the 
Thracian towns to arbitration.^ 

A debate was held on this letter in the Athenian assembly, where 
Demosthenes and his party declaimed a^nst it with vehemence. 
The oration on Halonnesus, which is printed among the works of 
Demosthenes, is ascribed by the best critics to Hegesippus. ' That 
their arguments prevailed, and that the offers of Philip were rejected, 
we may infer from the events that followed. Halonnesus was not 
given up. Shortly afterwards the Peparethians made a descent on 
the island, and surprised the Macedonian garrison.- Pliilip sent fresh 
troops to recover his conquest, and then revenged himself oy ravaging 
the island of Peparethus ; for which the Athenians again demands 
satisfaction, but in vain.^ 

The dispute about the Chersonese was a question of boondaiy. 
Tho Cardians had applied to Philip for assistance against the en- 
croachments of the Athenian settlers ; and Philip, as their ally— as 
such he was acknowledged by the late treaty of peace — ^had engaged 

(1) Or. de Halonneso, 84. Confer Fbilipp. iii. 118, 120. 

(2) lb. 85. Confer PhUipp. iii. 114. De Coron. 283, 284. 

(3) Demosth. De Pais. Leg. 447. (4) See p. 90 of this yolume, notes 2 and 3. 
(5) See p. 95, note 1. (6) Or. de Halonn. 87. Confer Philipp. Epigt. 161. 

(7) ^Bchin. contra Ctes. 65. Jacobs' Introduction to the Oration on Ualonnetoi, 
p. 298 et seq. lb. note 3, p. 314. 

(8) Philipp. Epist. 162. Demosth. de Coron. 248. Plutarch in Yit. Demosth. 
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to support thera,^ Cardia was (no doubt) included within the ancient 
wdl across the Isthmus ; so that its territoriea, or most of them, 
lay within the Peninsula. The Athenians^ dissatisfied with the 
treatj wliich declared Cardia independent, were anxious at all event* ^ 
to straiten its limits, while the Cardians contended that they, as resi-l 
dents, had a much better title to laud in Chersonesus than Atbenian 
colonists, who came to a country which was not their home, stiQ 
retaining their rights as citizeus of Athens. Another question arose 
about the boundary of the Chersonese itself. The old wall must have 
been destroyed, in or before the thne of Cotys i for there had been a 
talk of cutting a canal through the Isthmus, and a promise held out 
that Philip would do it at his own expense,^ The intended line of 
the canal was not in the direction of the wall, but further on, perhaps 
making a shorter cut, from Pteleum to Leuce Acte.' Midway be- 
tween these two places stood an altar of Jupiter, erected apparently 
to mark their boundaries. Hegesippus contended that this allar waa 
the land-mark of the Cliersonese. And his argument was a little 
helped by the circumstance of ^the projected cariaL PhiHpi conceiv- 
ing that the town of Agora,* which stood midway between Pactya 
and Cardia, in the line of the old wall, marked the extreme limit of 
Chersonesua, had taken possession of a tract of land which lay be- 
tween it and the altar. This, according to Hejgesippus, was an act of 
injustice to Athens ■ and the offence was not dimintshed by his having 
given a portion of the land to ApoUonides of Cardia. Philip dis- 
dained to make any answer to this complaint, but, with respect to 
the boundary question between the Athenians and his allies, he 
repeated his proposal of an arbitration. The Cardians made the same 
offer ; but it did not suit the Athenians, who, while they asserted 
their own title to Cardia itself, knew that it could not be supported 
by international law m derogation of their own compact, and that 
there was an unrepealed decree at Athens which distinctly acknow- 
ledged the rights of the Cardiana, To find an impartial umpire would 
have been almost impossible; and neither party could seriously have 
entertained the project.* 

The remonstrances on neither side haying produced any result, 
Philip, in the year b.c. 343, sent troops into Chersonesus to assist 
the Cardians,^ Diopithes, unable with his Athenians only to resist 
this accession of force, collected a body of mercenaries, and then, 
returning to the attack, drove the Macedonians out of the Peninsula, 
Not content with this advantage, he roused Cersobleptes and the 
Thracians to take anus to recover then: independence. It has been 
remarked by Pausaiiias, that none hut the llomans ever effected a 
complete conquest of ThraceJ Philip, absent at this time in Epirus, 

(1) Demosth. De Fals, Leg. 306. PhUipp. Epist, ICl. 

<21 Phllipp* ii, 73. (3 J This place is mentiaueil by Lj^flias. contra Altlh. 142* ' 

(4) Herodotu*. vU. 5B. (5) Or. de Hdonn. 86, ST. Philtpp. Epist. IBL 1 

(G) Demoetbenes, De Corou. 274, £>e Cbenon. ID4. Pliilipp. ill. 114; iv. 147. (I 
(7) PauM^niiu, 1.9. 1 
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found it necessary on his return to march with a powerful armj 
against his rude eastern neighbours, to protect his infant settlements, 
and reestablish his power in the country. But this time it was not 
quite so easy a matter. Besides Cersobleptes, an Odrysian prince 
named Teres, who had formerly been Philip's aily, had now risen, in 
arms against him ; and Diopitnes seized every opportunity to make 
diversions in their favour. While Philip was engaged in the interior, 
Diopithes attacked the adjoining parts of Thrace, which were subject 
to Macedonia. Two cities, Crobyle and Tiristasis — ^probably on or near 
to the Sacred Mountain — ^he took by storm, and made the garrisons 
prisoners. Amphilochus, a Macedonian, who came to demand their re- 
lease, was himself cast into prison, and forced to pay a heavy ransom.^ 
^ The length of time, that Philip was occupied in Thrace, proves the 
great difficulties which he encountered. After nearly a twelTe- 
month's campaign he was obliged to send for lai^e reinforcements 
from Macedonia and Thessaly ; and not being at leisure to turn his 
arms against Diopithes, he sent a letter to Athens, to complain of his 
conduct.* The charge was, that Diopithes by attacking his allies, and 
assisting his enemies, had violated the treaty of peace. The msmifest 
object was to gain time, and to cripple the efforts of an active gene- 
ru, by setting his countrymen agamst him. Philip knew that the 
Macedonian party at Athens would second his endeavours ; and so in 
fact the^r did. A clamour was raised against the general, not only 
for making war against Macedonia, but for divers irregularities of 
which he had been guilty. Diopithes, being at the head of a troop 
of mercenaries, unprovided for by any supply from home, had adoptea 
the same methods of raising money, which Chares and others before 
him had done ; that is to say, he had begged, borrowed, or extorted 
it from merchants, from the islands, or cities on the coast of Asia. 
The orators opposed to him declaimed loudly against these practices, 
and pressed for his recall* They were answered by Demosthenes in 
one of the most powerful speeches which he ever addressed to the 
Athenian assembly. 

The true question for the people to consider was (said he), not 
the conduct of Diopithes, but the safety of Athens. If Diopithes 
had raised troops ana money by improper means, it was the fault of 
the Athenians themselves, who had not supplied him with the 
materials of war. There would be time enough to punish him here- 
after : to recall him now, and leave the Hellespont and the Chersonese 
unguarded, was what Philip and his partisans most desired, but what 
no friend of his country could advise. It was not Diopithes who bad 
first broken the peace, but Philip himself, by his proceedings in 
Thrace, in Epiras, and elsewhere. If Philip might attack the allies 

(1) Pl^ilipp. Epist. 159, 160. Demosth. de Cherson. 92. Liban. Argument. 

(2) Demosth. de Cherson. 90, 93. Liban. Argument. 

(3) Demosth. de Cherson. 95, 96. Olynth. ii. 26, Compare Isocrates de Pace, 
164, 165, 167, 168. 
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of Athens, why might not Biopithea defend them ? Pliilip was 
virtually attacking Athens in Thrace : all his plans and operations 
were directed against Athens. If their armament was withdrawn 
from the Hellespont, there would be nothing to prevent bim from 
besieging the Propontine cities or iiwading the Chersonese* Unless 
they found employment for him where The was, be might attack 
Megara or EuDoeaj or even march aj^ainst Attica. Instead of di&- - 
cou raging DjopitlieSj tbey ought to support him ; instead of disband- 
ing their force Sj tbe^ ought to increase them. It was idle to wait 
iin til Philip declared war: this he would never do until he was at < 
their gates. They should exert themselves in every possible way i \ 
sbake off their indolencCj submit to pecuniary contribution and to * 
military service j send embassies among the Greek states and excite | 
them to arms ; for not Athens only, but all Greece was in peril. 
Finally, they should denounce and punish the corrupt statesmen who 
sold their interests to the enemy, and prove to men of a different 
stamp that they could serve their country with honour and advantage. 

Such was the substance of this oration. The arguments were 
sound and just^^ and produced the desired effect on the bearers. 
Piiilip's complaint was disregarded ; and the Athenians not only 
retained Biopithes in his command, but prepared to give bim 
"vigorous support. 

Pliilip however was not deterred by any resolution of the Athe* 
nian assembly from prosecuting his desi|^us. It may be gathered 
from his extant letter, that the Athenians had sent a message 
informing him that Teres and Gersobleptcs were allies and citizens 
of Athens, and ref|niring him not to meddle with their dominions.* 
At such an intimation the king of Macedon would only smile. He 
was dcterminedj if possible, to crush the rebellious princes of 
Thrace, and knowing by experience how lightly they regarded the 
observance of treaties, and how easily they repaired tlie disasters of 
a short campaign, be encamped himscif in their country during the 
winter of 1 842-1 8 41, with the intention of completing Ids conquest 

{1) other writers however ha^e eipresMid a dlBemnt opinion. 1 aTn «urjiri8od to 
T«»«i the followinif remarfei in Thlilwall, Gr« Hist. vi. 3^3 ;— '^BiophheB Ttftaint^l hi* 
commaridt and It may be preeutnetlK after Buch a mark of hts sovereign's approba- 
tion, was not much more circumspect in hi* conduct. There can Ij* no doubt that 
lie bad given causa for »nch complafnt, and that in hi^ invasion of Thrace, at 1ea«t» 
if not in hi* hostililie* with Cardia. he had violated both the letter and the spidt of 
the treaty with Philip. The wisest^ ass well aa the most honourable coujBe would 
have beent to diuavow his pru-reedinga, and remove him fromhE$ command. Dtimos^ 
thene!!* wc may be sure, would hfivc been very willing tbat an amiaiiient nhould have 
been sent under another general to lupply hlfi place. But he knew that a decree to thi« 
effect would probably be only so far executed as to disarm DiopitheSf and to leave 
the Atlwnian interest)* near the seat of war unprotected. How far hu was miided hy \ 
the falhicy of his own rcB^oning, which appears to a modern reader Oagrantly | 
8ophti(tiral, we cannot determine. His view however of the perilous position of hii 
country iA not the less aound, and maj' he admitted as an excuse for j^omc indi^tinct- 
neMS flf ideas as to the precise Une of iiep;irEiTion between tjffensive and defensive 
rocasurea. Compare Leland's Life of Philip, ii. 201— 210, Jacobs' Introducrtvon to 
hia tranilation tjf the speech. Mitford, Iv, 521. (2) Philipp, Epist. 160, 
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in the spring, and then proceeding to those ulterior measures, for 
which ms war in Thrace was paving the waj.^ Demosthenes had 
riffhtiy conjectured, that, although the Byzantine people were in 
amance with Philip, he would not hesitate to attack them, if thej 
presumed in any maimer to thwart his purposes, or even refused to 
cooperate with him.' He saw how important the possession of the 
Propontine cities would be to Philip ; that it would enable him to 
intercept the commerce of Athens with the Euxine and the 
Hellespont, and in a short time to deprive her of Chersonesus. 
The long continuance of the campaigns in Thrace, while it created 
in the minds of other men a doubt of Philip's success, caused 
uneasiness to Demosthenes, who saw in it an indication of Philip's 
perseverance in his pl^ns. What Philip was exactly about, was 
unknown to Demosthenes himself; as we may infer from the vague 
manner in which he speaks of Dronffilus, Mastira, and other pliuies 
which Philip was either taking or fortifying.' It was enough for 
him that a Macedonian army was advancing to the neighbourhood of 
the Greek coast : and the very uncertainty augmented nis alarm. 

In this state of suspense, an assembly was held at Athens, and 
Demosthenes deemed it necessary to animate his countrymen to 
fresh exertions. He delivered the oration which is known by the 
name of the Third Philippic, which in substance repeats the ail- 
ments already urged in the oration on the Chersonese. The 
Athenians had not done their duty. They had not sent sufficient 
reinforcements to the Hellespont. Glitarchus and PhiUstides, parti- 
sans of Philip, had been suffered to establish themselves in Euboea. 
The peril was imminent. He ui^s them to reinforce Diopithes both 
with men and money; to applv for succour to Peloponnesus, to 
Bhodes and Chios, the ancient allies of Byzantium, ana also to the 
king of Persia. This is memorable as the first occasion on which 
Demosthenes advised an alliance with Persia. He was justified by 
the necessity of the case; and it shows how critical the position of 
affairs had in his opinion become.^ 

Philip, having completed the overthrow of Teres and Cersobleptes,' 
and settled other affairs in the interior of Thrace, suddenly marched 
southward, and appeared in the neighbourhood of Chersonesus. 

(1) Demosthenes, de Cherson. 101. Philipp. iy. 135. 

(2) De Cherson. 93. Philipp. iiL 118, 120; iv. 149. De Coron. 254. 

(3) De Cherson. 100. 

(4) Philipp. iU. HI, 125, 126, 129. Compare Philipp. iy. 139, 140. 

(5) Philipp. Epist. l&l. I have referred the passage in Diodorus, xvi. 71, to the 
first and not the second war with Cersobleptes, notwithstanding the date which he 
assigns, because it agrees better with his facts. He states that the Propontine cities, 
which had been attacked by Cersobleptes, became allies of PhUip after his defeat. 
But this cannot apply to the second war, after which they became hostile to Philip, 
and in which they probably rendered secret assistance to Cersobleptes and the 
Athenians. (Philipp. Epist. 159, 163. Diod. xvi. 74.) It does apply to the first war, 
after which Byzantium undoubtedly became Philip's ally. (Dem. Philipp. iii. 120. 
De Coron. 254.) Nor is it likely that Cersobleptes, after being so humbled in 
846 B.C., and giving his son as a hostage to Philip, would have ventured to attack 
the cities on the Greek coast on his own account. 
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His immediate purpose was, not to attack the Atbenian general, but 
to protect tbe passage tli rough tlie HeUespont of a Macedonian 
fleet, which he had ordered to sail to the Propontis. He was pre- 
paring to besiege Sel^mbria, a city which stood ou the Propontine 
coast between Byzantium and Perintlius ; and, that the siege might 
be brought to a speedy issue, he resolved to invest it boih by land 
and sea. Speed was of great importance to him on this occasion. 
Seljmbria was an ally, or subject, of Byzantium.* It might receive 
aid from that powerful city. Its capture might determine the sub- 
mission both of Byzantium and Perintbus, wliich had hitherto 
refused to join liim in ativ offensive measures against the Athenians * 
Once master of the whole Propontine coast, it would not be difficult 
for him to brine tlie Athenians to terms ; and the command of the 
Bosphorus would facilitate that, which had become the great object 
of nia ambition, the invasion of Persia.' His intentions were a 
profound secret. He knew tliat the Athenian forces in the Helles- 
pont were ready to attack him, if they could find an opportunity, 
and would certainly, unless he took precautions, intercept the 
advance of his fleet. Accordingly, while liis vessels were sailing up 
the Hellespont, he himself, making a sudden irruption into Cber- 
sonesus, marched along the coast for their protection. The presence 
of a land force on the shore was often of great service in the 
iTiaritime warfare of the Greeks:* and Philip very likely desired, 
not only to strike terror into the Athenians, but also to 'mask his 
real design with respect to Selymbria. It does not appear that any 
actual hostilities took place between the troops oi Athens and 
Macedonia. Diopithes was probably not strong enough to meet 
Philip in the field, though his naval and military force would enable 
him to protect the Chersonesite cities, Philip still affected to be at 
peace with Athens, and complains in his letter, that tbe warlike 
in easy res of Diopithes and the Chersonesites bad placed him under 
the necessity of entering their territories. He alleges also, that it 
was in his power, if he had clnjsenj to capture the fleet and fortresses 
of tbe Athenians ; an assertion to which we can hardly give ci^edencej 
more especially as it is not consistent with his previous complaint.* 

When his tleet had passed through the strait.s» Philip marched | 
rapidly to Selymbria, which was soon blockaded on all sides. The 
Greek cities were so surprised fay this movement, that they had no 
time to send relief, and Selymbria in the course of the year was 
forced to capitulate. An incident occurred during this time which 
marks the aubious eh a meter of the relations between Athena and 
Philip. Twenty Athenian corn-ships, passing from the Pnopontis ti> 
the Hellespont, were seized by Amyntaa, the Macedonian admiral^ j 

(IJ Dem&sttieTie*, dc Rhod, Lilwrt. 1U8. (2) Detnosthenea, de Cmon, 254. \ 

(3) PolvbiuH, ilt. 6, ii) ThucydSdea, ii, 86, SO ; vii. 53, 

(5} Philipp. Epii!.t. 163, The ravEefinic of Ibe Chens oncse Jiivniioned in Dfmoith, 
de Coron. it not referAble to thii occaiilon. 
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and carried away as prize. Messengers were sent from Athens to 
demand restitution ; who brought back the following letter :^ — 

" Philip, king of Macedon, to the Senate and people of Athens, 
greeting : — ^Your ambassadors, Cephisophon, Democritus, and Polj- 
critus, have been with me, and conferred about the restoration of the 
ships which Laomedon commanded. I must indeed r^ard you as 
very simple, if you imagine I do not see, that your ships were 
despatched under the pretence of conveying com from the Heues[)ont 
to Lemnos, but really to assist the Selymbrians whom I am besieging, 
and who are not comprehended in our treaty of peace. These orders 
were given to your commander, without the sanction of the people 
of Athens, by certain magistrates and other persons not now in 
office, who are urgent (at the people to break off the treaty and be^in 
war again, and are far more anxious to accomplish this than to assist 
the Selymbrians. And they suppose that such an event will be 
a source of profit to them* I do not think it will be advantageous 
either to jom or to me. Accordingly,! restore the vessels which have 
been earned into my ports, and for the future, if you will not permit 
your statesmen to pursue their malignant policy, but rebuke them for 
it, I will, on my part» endeavour to maintam the peace. !FareweIL" 

The correspondence was a piece of coquetry on both sides. Philip 
had made a lucky prize of some merchantmen, but was well awaro 
that he might be greatly embarrassed in his operations by the dliips 
of war, which the Athenians could send against him. The Athenians, 
. in order to obtain restitution of their squaidron, had condescended to 
use the language of peaceful negotiation. Philip adopted the same 
artifice, hoping that possibly, by a small sacrifice, he might purchase 
their neutrality in his contest with the Propontine cities. He soon 
found himself mistaken. 

Selymbria having been surrendered, Philip laid siege to Perinthns. 
There can be little doubt that the Perinthians and Byzantines had 
not only attempted to relieve Selymbria, but had been concerting 
measures of defence with Diopithes and the Athenians. It was 
enough for Philip that they had refused to join him in an offensive 
war ; and he had no more hesitation in attacking them, than he had 
formerly in besieging Olynthus. Succour however was promptly 
sent from Byzantium, and the Propontine fleet, assisted by tne Athe- 
nian, was more than sufficient to protect Perinthus from blockade. 
Philip resolved to take it by storm. The Macedonian army was 
thirty thousand strong, and well provided with ail the materials for 
a siege. The usual methods were resorted to, of battery, scale, and 
mine. Movable towers were advanced against the wail, and the 
besieged were driven from their ramparts bv a storm of missiles. A 
breach was effected, but the citizens rushed to the opening^ and 
defended it obstinately, until it was repaired by a new walL At 
length, after a hard struggle, which was continued by night as well 

(1) Demosthenes, de Coron. 249—251. 
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as by day, the wMe outer circle of defence was carried by the be- 
siegers. But their diiEcultios had still to bcgia agam. Periuthiis 
was built on a a loping iathmus : tbe bouses stood close together ou 
a succession of terraces ; and tbe passages were blocked tip by the 
inhabitauts, so that eacli terrace formed a new rampart^ on which 
a more desperate resislaijce had to be encountered. The numbers 
and discipline of tke Macedonians might still have prevailed, bad not 
a powerful reinforcement been sent into the town by Aisitea, Satrap 
of^Phrygia. A negotiation had, under the advice of Demosthenes, 
been opened with the Persiaa king^^ who, alarmed at tbe ambition 
and victorious progress of Pliilipj ordered his Satraps to render every 
possible assistance to the Periiithians. A large bodv of mercenaries 
came to their relief^ with all kinds of provisions and military stores. 
They were commanded by Apollodorusj an Athenian. PbOip, seeing 
that all his efforts to take the city were unavailing, witlidrew from 
tbe attack ; and leaving one half of bis army before Perinthus, marched 
with tbe other half to surprise Byzantium, which, weakened by its 
eflbrts to relieve the Perinthians, he hoped to find unprovidea for 
defence,* 

Before he left Perinthus, or perhaps shortly before he commenced 
the siege, be liad sent a letter to the Athenians, which is still extant, 
and is a remarkable document. It is a letter of reproof and menace. 
In style it is clear and forcible, in argument weak, except where it 
confutes the false points made by liis adversaries. He complains of 
various breaches of treaty, and violations of international law, com- 
mitted by tbe Athenians ; referring particularly to the operations of 
Biopithes in Thrace- He denounces their embassy to Persia as an 
offence against tbe Greek community. He defends his own conduct 
with respect to Cardia and the Thracian princes, and declares that 
bis marcu into Chersonesus was necessitated by the hostilities of the 
Athenian general and the Chersonesitea themselves. His own pacific 
intentions had been manifested by the Ampbictyonic embassy after 
the peace, when the Atheiiiatis spunted every proposal made to secure 
the safety of Greece. Por this the orators were chargeable, who con- 
sulted their own interests rather than the advantage of their country. 
In every respect the Athenians were the aggressors: he had given 
them no provocation ; be had shown the utmost forbearance : but as 
tbis bad produced no effect, he must decide the quarrel hy arms.'' 

Such arguments might have come well from a king who remained 
quietly at nome, and interfered not with his neighbours. But coming 
from the conqueror of Olynthus, tbe invader of Epirus and Thrace, the 
dictator of Tbeasaly, tlie plotter in Euboia and Megara, they appear 

(1) DeniDstheneH, Or. id Epbt. 153. PhiHtjp. It* l.W, 140* Tlie orator and 
hii countrymen iwere both rt^p^uached Tor tbk, but unjua^tly. DemoatllLenei ba« 
also been cenaured fur re«eivinjf money Yrom Pemiaj but the reaJ question ii^ for 
vrhit purpose he reeeiveU it, aiid how Jie used it. See PhllEpp. Epist, lUO. Plutarch 
in Vit. Peniaisth. iEich inert t^utra Cte*. 8tt, <M, 

(2) DSodoru*, xvi. 74— ?fl, PauAaniiis. i. W, 

(J) Philippi EplHtolo. &«e p. Uij of thi« vt»lum«. 
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somewbat ludicrous, untiJ one reflects what the real object of Philip 
L-was — TL2. to enconra^ hh owa party at AthenSj iucluiiing not Oblf J 
Mis paid advocates, mi all who were afraid of war, or selfishlj ' 
rmttached to mercantile pursitits, or to a life of idleness and amuse* 
I meut. He might dLstract the counsels of tlie Atheniaas, impede their 
I warlike preparations, and so create a div^ersion in his own favour, 
r There is a current of ill-humour in the letter, ar^in^ that he 
^ had been annoyed by the Athenian operations in the Hellespont^ 
rand that he discerned symptoms of more than usual vigour in their 
ladmioistratioti.^ 

i Demosthenes, at this time aU-powerful at Athens, replied to the 

iktter by an animated speech, In which, repeating the old arguments, 

tlie ui^ed his countrymen to redouble their exertions in the war.* They 

rliad been ercatly encouraged by the success of their arms in Eubcea, 

from whicli, at the close of the year b.c. 341, thev expelled the 

tyrants Clitarchus and Philistides. It was the generalship of Phodoji, 

tne counsel of Demosthenes, that secured this important victory j 

smd the latter was rewarded with a golden crovni.^ 

The ByEantines, on the appronch of Philip, sent an embassy i 
Athens to solicit succour j and mdi was the state of public fediB 
that the Athenians were easily induced to forget farmer injuries, \ 

SLss a decree in their favour. It was resolved, on tlie motion of 
emosthenes, that the pillar, on which the treaty with Philip was 
I Inscribed, should be taken down, and an armament sent instantly to 
I the Propoutis.* He himself went beforehand to encourage the . 
Ifieople of Byzantium, and conclude a treaty of alliance.^ It seems j 
(there was a party in that city who preferred submission to Macedonia.! 
I Demosthenes silenced their opposition, confirmed the wavcrers, and] 
IlLnimated the people to resistance.* The Athenian armament arrived jl 
rbut great was the disappointment of the Byzantines when they found J 
ithat Chares was in command. Chares was the man whose rapacious j 
Icxactions bad brought on the Social war ; who had caused the revolts 
pof Corey ra ; who had massacred the Sestian population.^ He wa» 
generally feared and detested throughout the ,^gean and the Helles-" 
pont- The citizens refused to receive Jus fleet into their harbour, so 
that he was forced to cruise about the Euxine, committing piracy, ■ 
and subsisting by plunder. An attack which he made on toe Hace- ■ 
donian fleet was disgraoefuUy repulsed. When the news of this '■ 

{!) Mttford praiset tbe energy of Demcjiilh^nes at ihit period. I^Lut of Greece, it^ 
t, 41, B. L 

(2J Demoflth. Oraiio ad Epiitola. See p. H9 of this volume. Whether we haw 
Ihii oratloo in mi entirely genuine state, may perliape l>e doubted. 

(3) Deino»then«i, de Coron. 2A3. Diodonis^ xvl. 7-1. 

(4) Philoclionii apud Diony*. Epi«, ad Amm. I IL (Thit, accaidui^ to him, 
ir»i the flnt fonnal breaking of the peac^.) Plutarch in Vit. DemctBth. 

(5} He^bad advi«ed thU courGe in the case of Olynthus^ wp^trjStiav ire^iirflt* »rrir 

TOUT* eptt Kai wapfOTat roTt itpaftiatru Olj'nlh, i. 10. 
(.6) DeiQDsth. de C^jron. 30S. JEach'wcs contra Ctea. 90, tmeera at hit rivars boast 
if) DiodortiH, xv. 95. Ar^mejii. Uocs. de Pace. Compare pp. IMf, 276, of thi* 

volume. 
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came to Athens, it excited mdignatioii amoDg the peoplcj wlio re* 
garded the disrespect shown to their geaeral as an insult to them- 
sehes. Demoallienes had not returned ; and the people in tlieir 
angry mood were abont to take some rash step ; when Phocion ad- 
dressed them in a calm speecli, showing that the fault ]aj in the 
character of their generalj and not in the fickleness of their allies* A 
vote was then carried to send reinfoTcements, and Phocion himself 
was put in command. He sailed immediately to the Bosphorus, and 
landuig his forces on the beach, encamped outside the walls* He 
had an intimate friend in Bjzantium, one of the principal statesmen^ 
named Cleon, who had formerlf been his fellow-student in the 
Academy at Athens. CI eon pledged his own responsibility for the 
good behanonr of his friend; and Phocion was at once admitted into 
the city, where both he and his soldiers excited the esteem and 
admiration of the Byzantines by their zeal, their valour, and their 
sobriety** 

Philip had in the meantime been vigorously carrying on the sie^ ; 
but Byzantium was not only strong by its position and its fortifi- 
oationsj^ but had received considerable succours from Cos, Chios, 
Biiodes, and other states of Greece. On Piioeion^s arrival, the aspect 
of affiirs was so greatly chanj^ed, that Philip deemed it prudent to 
abandon his enterprise. He raised tlie siege both of Byzantium and 
Perinthus, and after ravaging the territory that lay between those 
cities, retired to his own kingdom.^ That on his way he made an 
attempt to surprise the cities of Chersonesns» is indeed very pro- 
bable ; and that his failure was owing partly to tlie courageous 
resistance of Diopithes and the inhabitants, partly to the activity of 
the gallant Phocion, Plutarch relates, that Phocion, after expelling 
Philip from Byzantium, captured some of his ships, and recovered 
places which Philip had taken and garrisoned ; that then he made 
incursions into the enemy's territory^ and levied contributions ; but, 
being at length wounded in a battle with the Macedonians, ^'as 
forced to return. From this vague narrative it may be collected^ 
that Phocion sailed with his fleet to the Chersonese, to protect it 
against Phihp's inroad 5 that having chased him from tliencc, he pur- 
sued his victory into the continent of llirace, and recovered some of 
the fortresses which Philip had there taken. This is more reason- 
able, than to suppose that Phocion invaded Macedonia ; and it partly 
agrees with the statement of Justin, and with that of Demostnenea, 
wliich implies that the Chersonese had been in danger,* 

Such was the issue of this memorable campaign ; the first in which 
Philip suffered defeat and loss of reputation. Perinthus and Byswin- 

(i) Plutarch in Vit. Phoc. s. xir. Leland'a Life of Philip, il. 257. 

(2} PcuBAniafi, W. SI. 

(S) Dio^onia, 3tvi, 77. Justin, ix* 1, 2, Plutarch I c. Demo«t)iCDe«, de Coron. 255. 

(4J It may be presumed that ihn Cherfionesitct vould not have p«a»«l the decree 
cited by Dcmosihenea, had 11 at their country been in danger t»f coniiuest. The 
■tAtement of Justin, (1. c) muUaj vrttes CAerjonftuiitm txptianut, u an exaggeration 
of tb« tnith. Compane Lelajm's Life of Philip, JL 207. 
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tium testified their gratitude to the Athemans by a joint decree, 
which is preserred to ua in the oration of Demosthenes on the 
Crown. By this it was resoked, that the rights of citizenship, inter- 
marriage, and other honourable privileges, should be conferred on 
their allies — that three colossal statues should be erected in the 
harbour of Byzantium, representing the people of Athens crowned 
by the Byzantines and Ferinthians — and that a religious deputation 
should be sent to the Isthmian, Nemean, Olympian, and Pythian 
festivab, to proclaim these well-earned honours to the Grecian world. 
Nor were the Chersonesites behindhand in their acknowledgments. 
The inhabitants of Sestus, Eleiis, Madytus, and Alopeconnesus, 
honoured the senate and people of Athens with a golden crown, and 
built an altar consecrated to Gratitude and the Athenian people, in 
requital for the preservation of their country, their laws, their liberty, 
and their sanctuaries. Demosthenes justly boasted, that these 
glories were in a great measure attributable to his own counsels and 
exertions.* 

Of Diopithes, whose able measures contributed so much to the 
discomfiture of Philip, history says nothing further. We may iitfer 
that he died shortly afterwards ; for Aristotle mentions a present 
having been sent to him from the King of Persia, which arrived after 
his death. The exact date however is uncertain.^ 

Within two years after these occurrences the liberties of Greece 
were extinguished at Chseronea. The Athenians were still permitted 
to retain their possessions in Chersonesus, though their real inde- 
pendence was gone. In the year 334 B.C., twenty Athenian galleys 
assisted in the transportation of Alexander's army from Sestus to 
Abydos. At a somewnat later period the Chersonese itself fell under 
Macedonian dominion. Lysimachus built a town at the Isthmus, be- 
tween Paotya and Cardia, which was named after him Lysimachia.^ 

During the reign of Philip the Thracian Chersonese gave birth 
to one great man — ^Eumenes of Cardia — concerning whom Plutarch 
writes as follows :* — 

*' Duns reports that Eumenes the Cardian was the son of a poor 
wagoner in the Thracian Chersonese, but liberally educated, both as 
a scholar and a soldier; that, while he was very young, Philip, 
passing through Cardia, amused himself with seeing the youth of the 
place perform their gymnastic exercises ; and, being struck with the 
cleverness and activity of Eumenes, took him at once into his service. 
But the more credible story is, that Philip promoted him on account 
of the friendship which he bore to his fatner, whose guest he had 
often been." 

Eumenes accompanied Alexander into Asia as his principal secre- 
tary, and after his death played a conspicuous part in the theatre of 
the world. 

(1) Demosthenes, de Coron. 255—257. (2) Aristotle, Rhet. iL 8, U. 

(3) Strabo, Excerpta ex lib. sept, fine, 26. Folybius, xTiii. 34. 

(4) In Vit. Eumen. init. 
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THE PROPERTY TAX. 

We freqaently read in Demosthenes of contrihniions^ for the 
service of the state, of the reluctance of the Alheiiians to pay contri' i 
buHomy the necessity of coniriiiutin^^ &c. These expressions almost j 
always relate to an extraordinary tax, in tlic nature of a property or 
income tax, which was levied at Athens in times of danger and j 
necessity, to defray the expenses of war. 

In ancient times there was no such thing as a standing army ia j 
any Grecian state, and little occasion to en) ploy a military force for \ 
any length of time at a distance from home. The citizens formed \ 
a national mihiia for the defence of tlicir country^ and were hound to i 
serve for a certain period at their own expense. Afterwards, whea 
wars became long and frequent, not only was it necessary to fiay tho \ 
citizens who performed military duty, but large bodies of mercenary 
soldiers had to be maintained at the public cost. For this purpose 
the Athenians resorted to the extraordinary tax above mentioned, < 
when the proceeds of Ihcir ordinary reveuuo were found insufficient, ! 

Tlie first instance that we know of this tax being levied was in ] 
the fourth year of the Feloponuesian warj when two hundred talents 
were raisccf to carry on the siege of Mitylcnc. The principle of ita ' 
assessment however was established long before, according to the 
classification of the people by Solon, which I am about to explain, 

Solon distributed all the citizens of Athens into four classes, 
according to the amount of their property, which he caused to 
be assessed and entered in a public schcdtiic. The highest class 
were those whose land yielded an annual income of five hundred 
measures (medimni) of corn, and hence they were called Fentacosio- ] 
niedimni.* The second class consisted of those whose income 
amounted to three hundred measures: they were therefore called] 
Triacosiomedimni ; and also Knights, because they were reckoned] 
able to keep a war-horse. The tliird class were those whose income I 
amounted to two hundred measures :^ they were called Zeugitaj, or j 

(1) TliB expTess.!an8 are tiaf^opa, mniribftUon or payment 0/ frropirrii/4ax ; 
€hr'^p*t¥, to cfyHtribuie, to puif, B^c: sometimes e'tir^kp^tv xfi'ltf^'^f^t ela-i^tj^itr tit tA 
Anfiofftov, 

(3) The fi4AiiJ.vot was About a bushel and a Imlt The e»timate tniffht al^ he made 
in tiquid pruduce, and then it was, calculated by rhe ^«TpiiT|i?> ^r nlne-ganon mgjotture. 

^1) I have herre follawud Grole'i vkw In preference to Bockh'sk Bee hU Hiatory 
of Grewe, iU. i57. 
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yeomen, because they were able to keep a yoke of oxen. The fourth 
and most numerous class comprised m whose income was below the 
last amount. They constituted the free labouring population. 

These classes had their respective duties and priFileges. The 
highest honours of the state, that is the offices of tne nine Archons 
and Senate of Areopagus, were reserved for the first class. They also 
took the principal military commands. Posts of inferior distinction 
were fillea by the second and third classes, who were bound to mili- 
tary services, the one on horseback, the other as heavy-armed soldiers 
on foot. Among these three classes — ^besides direct taxation — ^there 
were distributed, according to certam rules, the honourable but 
expensive duties that bore tlie name of Uiurgue} The members of 
the fourth class were disqualified to hold any office of dignity. They 
served as light troops in the army, and manned the ships ; but were 
exempt from the expensive duties and all direct t4ixation. 

Soton thus introduced a new feature into the constitution of 
Athens, viz. a property qualification. His classes were distinctions 
not of caste, nor oi birth, but of wealth only. The scale is stated as 
if none but landed property were taken into account. This was to be 
expected in the imancy of a state not yet enriched by commerce. 
Perhaps, however, as Grote supposes, property of other kinds was 
intended to be included, since it served as the basis of every man's 
liability to taxation. 

As the state became more democratical, the distinctions between 
the four classes were gradually abolished, and the highest offices of 
the republic were thrown open to all. But the principle, according 
to which they were assessed to the public taxes, was preserved from 
first to last. 

The members of the first three classes were entered in the state- 
schedule as possessed of a certain taxable capital, which was esti- 
mated by reference to their income, but in a proportion diminishing 
according to the scale of such income; and they paid taxes according 
to the sums for which they were respectively rated in the schedule. 
The rateable property of the first-class man was calculated at twelve 
years' purchase of ms income ; that of the second-class man at ten 
years' purchase; that of the third-class man at five years' purchase. 
The medimnus then being taken as worth a drachm ; the nrst-class 
man, whose income was exactly 500 drachms, the minimum qualifica- 
tion of his class, stood rated in the schedule for a capital of 6,000 
drachms, or one talent ; or, if his income were larger, for a capital 
proportionally increased. The second-class man, whose income was 
exactly 300 drachms, the minimum qualification of his class, stood 
rated for 3,000 drachms, and so on, in proportion, for any income 
between 300 and 500 drachms. The thira-class man, whose income 
was exactly 200 drachms, the minimum qualification of his class, 

(1) Public (#6«t. See Appendix V. 
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stood rated for 1^000 dradimsj and so od» in proportion, for any 
income between 200 and 300 drachma. The members of the fourth 
clasa were not taxed, as m'g liave already mentioned. 

If therefore a property tax had been levied of one per cent^, the 
poorest man of tbe first class would have paid^ upon 6,000 drachms, 
60 drachmsj the poorest of the second clasa, upon 3,000 drachms, 30 j 
the poorest of the third clasa, upon 1^000 drachms, 10. Thus thes 
mode of as^ssment established by Solon was, in some measure, like 
a graduated income-tax. 

With the advance of wealth and power pecnniary contributiona 
became more frequent ; and then tliere is no doubt that the personal 
property of Athenians formed a considerable part of their rateable 
capital. Also, while the Solonian principle of graduation was main- 
taiiiedj the scale of assessment mu^t nave been altered, and the 
number of classes was probably increased. 

In the year B.C. 37 7 1 hi the Archonsbip of Nausinicus, when the 
Athetiiana had joined the alliance of Thebes against Sparta, a new 
valuation was made of the whole taxable capital of the country, 
which amounted, as Demosthenes states in round nuiuberSj to 6,000 
talents, and according to Polybius, who perhaps gives the exact 
estimate, to 5,750 talents.^ This, it must be understood, was the 
capital estimated for the purpose of taxation, not the whole capital of 
the people J which was (as Bockh supposes) five or six times that 
amount. 

At the same tkne, for the better management of the property-tax, the 
following method was introduced. Trora each of the ten Attic tribes 
were selected 120 of the wealthiest citizens, making a body of 1,200, 
from whom again were selected the wealthiest 300^ 30 from "each tribe, 
to exercise a general superintendence. To this select body of 300 
the State looked for immediate payment of the tax, in case of need. 
They might be called upon to advance the whole sum required ; and 
then have to be reimoursed by contributions from the rest. To 
facilitate tl lis, the 1 ,200 were divided into 20 S^mmori^^ or Eoards, 
of 60j two for every tribe, whose business it was to collect the taxes 
from the members of their respective tribes, a certain number of 
whom were assigned to each Board. The course then was, that the 
300 advanced the tax ] they obtained contribution from the 900 by 
means of the Boards ; and the Boards exacted contribution from the 
general body of rate-payers. Every Board had its Chairman,* and 
subordinate officers to collect the rates, summon defaultersj &c. 

It appears that in the year referred to a property-tax was imposed. 
Demosthenes, then an infant of seven years, his father having just 
died, was returned by his guardians aa possessing an estate of fifteen 
talents. He i^^as assessed by the state at three talents, and this was 
the highest scale of assessment, as he himself expressly tells us in 



( 1) See p. 1S3 of this volume. 




(2) 'Hjitim*. 
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Iiis oration against Aphobus.^ It seems also, that the tax extended 
as low as to estates ot twenty-five minas. Bdckh has supposed, that 
there were four classes of rate-payers ; the first having estates which 
amounted to twelve talents ; the second, estates amounting to six 
t dents; the third, estates amounting to two talents; the fourth, 
estates amounting to twenl^-five minas; — ^that these classes were 
assessed at one fifth, one sixth, one eighth, and one tenth of the 
value of their estates, respectively, if we adopt this hypothesis, 
which, whether exact or not, is equally good for tne purpose of iUiis- 
tration ; and if we further assume, that a tax of five per cent, was at 
that time levied;' the following tables will serve to exhibit specimeiis 
of the entries in the Athenian rate-book : — 



PIBST CLASS. 



Name of Perton. 


Value of Property. 


TaxahU Value. 


Tax. 


Onetor 
Timotheus 
Demosthenes 
Fhsenippus 


SO talonts 
25 talents 
15 talents 
12 talents 


6 talents 
5 talento 
S talents 
2 talents, 24 min. 


• 

18 minas. 

15 minas. 

9 minas. 

720 drachms. 



SECOND CLASS. 



Name of Person. 


Value of Property. 


Taxable Value. 


Tax, 


Timocrates 
PhUo 

Menestheus 
AntidoTus 


10 talents 
9 talents 
StalenU 
6 talents 


1 tal. 40 min. 
1 tal. 30 min. 
1 tal. 20 min. 
1 talent 


5 minas. 

450 drachms. 

4 minas. 

3 minas. 



THIBJ) CLASS. 



Name of Person. 


Value of Property. 


Taxable Value. 


Tax. 


Strepsiades 
Nausicrates 
Phanias 
Euphron 


5 talents 

4 talents 

5 talents 
2 talents 


3750 drachmsj 
30 minas 

2250 drachms 
15 minas 


187 drachms, 3 ohols. 
150 drachms. 
112 drachms, 8 obols. 
75 drachms. 



(1) Contra Aphobum, 815, 816. 

(2) Bbckh thinks that a tax of five per cent, was actually imposed at that time, 
and that the amount which it produced was three hundred talents. He relies upon 
the words of Demosthenes, cont. Androt. p. 606. Orote contends that he is wrong. 
See the note to his History of Greece, p. 158, vol. x. 
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NanK af Perton. 


ralue of Proptrt^, 


TiMffftle Valw, 


Tax. 


Arcljfppufl 
Stratocles 

Mantithetis 


1 talent, 30 minM 

I talent 
30 minaB 
2$ tnlnfts 


Sminas 

6 rain as 

3 niitia* 

250 dmebma 


45 drachidfi. 
30 drachms* 
J 5 drachms, 
12draf:hTO*,3ol»li* 



¥ 



Many of the details connected with the Atlienian property-tax 
resembled those which we have become familiar with m our own 
country, and which serve to make the tax generally odions. Every 
citizen iiad to make a return of the value of his property, to be 
entered in the register; and his return was open to cavil and dispute. 
Examples of such disputes were common; the officers being often 
indueedj from motives of personal disUke, to surcharge the rate- 
payer. Thus numerous ineoualitles crept into the register from time 
to time. The process callea the Fjtchctnge was allowed in respect of 
this tax, as well as in respect of the IJiur^i^} Any citizen who 
believed liimself to be overcharged, while his neighbour, as rieli or 
ricbcr thau liimself, bore not his fair share of the burden, migiit call 
upon the other to take his place, or submit to an exchange of pro- 
perty. This was designed as a measure of relief, like our own riglit 
of appeal ngainst an unequal rate ; but it must Imve been attended 
■^dth a vast deal of trouble and annoyance. The Generals held a court 
for the decision of all disputes relative to the rating, collectingj &c., 
and also to tlie process of the Exchange. The whole affair was under 
their control and superintendence; audit was their business parti- 
cularly to see, that the richest citizens were included in the seJect 
body of three hundred. 

The tax could never be imposed without a decree of the people, 
which Iked the amount, the number of classes, the estates included 
in eachj tftc scales of assess men t, &c. It is clear from many passages 
in Demosthenes/ that there was great reluctance on the pari of the 
people to impose this tax^ and that it re(juired some special necessity 
to make it tolerable. Demosthenes lumself^ during his minority, 
paid eighteen minas property -tax to the state, on a capital of tlfteen 
talents -^ so that in ten years he paid one-fiftieth part of his property. 
Tins (says Bockh) cannot be deemed an unreasouable tax, wlicn we 
consider that the capital of Demostlienes might in that time have 
been doubled by good management on the part of his guardians; and 
more especially, when we consider the low rale of the custom duties, 
aud the cheapness of tlie neoesaaries of life at Athens. The graduated 

(1) See Appendtx V. 

(2) See particularly the first Olynthiae, v- ** o*" tW» volume; ficcond Olynthlju; 
p. 52; oti the Chersonese, p. lOj; on the Navy Boardip pp- ISl, 1&5. 

(3J Coiilr& Aphubum, S25. 
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scale of assessment, (according to Solon's plan of taxing the rich in 
a higher proportion than the poor,) thougn contrary to the English 
principle of taxation, appears to me to have been exceedinffljr fair. 
And it most be observea m favonr of the untaxed Athenian mmtitude, 
that they showed no disposition to impose the burden unnecessarily 
or too often. 

When the tax was granted, there could be no exemption from it, 
on personal or any other grounds. The mines, being public property, 
were not includea in the assessment. Aliens resident in Attica were 
subject to the tax, but were included in a distinct register from the 
citizens, and were rated on a higher scale. 



APPENDIX V. 

THE TBIEBABCHY. 

Athens owed her glory and her empire to her navy. Until she 
turned her attention to the sea, she was but a second or third-rate 
power amon^ the states of Greece. The character therefore; of her 
naval estabbshment, and the provisions made by law for its main- 
tenance, are matters of considerable interest to the reader of Athenian 
history. 

The situation of Attica was eminently favourable for maritime en- 
terprise ; being a kind of peninsula, with most commodious harbours, 
in the centre of the Grecian world. Solon perceived these natural 
advantages, and laid the foundation of a navy, by imposing o'n each 
of the forty-eight divisions,* into which the country was then distri- 
buted, the charge of providing a ship. But it was not till after the first 
Persian war that the importance of a national marine came to be 
fully understood ; and the person who first enlightened the Athenians 
on the subject was Themistocles. It has already been mentioned, 
that he persuaded them to apply the rent of the Laurian silver-mines 
to ship-building.* This was in the year B.C. 483. Athens had been at 
war with iEgina, and had been compelled some years before to borrow 
Corinthian galleys to meet her enemy at sea. Peaoe had not yet been 
established, and the navy of jEgina was still greatly saperior. The- 
mistocles prevailed on his countrymen to increase theirs to two hun- 
dred ships ; and soon afterwards he procured a law to be passed, that 

(1) JiavKpapiai. '* The name seems to have nothing to do with navigation, but to 
be derived from va/«. NoyKpapoy is another form of vavKXnpot, in the sense of a 
householder, as vaZXov was used for the rent of a house." Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. ii. 52. 

(2) Page 254. Herodotus, vii. 144. 
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twenty triremes, or ships of war, ahould be bailfc every year. Tke 
wisdom of these measures was proved by the Tictories of ArtemiaiiLiin 
and Salamis.* I suhjoin tlie comment of Grote:^— 

** In recommending extraordumry efforts, to create a navy, as well 
&3 to acquire nautieaT Braetice, Themistokles displayed all tbat saga- 
cious appreeiation of tne circumstances and dangers of the time^ tor 
which Thucydides ^ves him credit. Not only was there the struggle 
with Mginsit a mantime power equal or more than equal, and within 
light of the Athenian bar bom-,— but there was also in the distance a 
Btill more formidable contingency to guard agaijist. The Persian 
armament had been driven with disgrace from Attica back to Asia^ 
but the Persian monarch still remained with undiminished means of 
aggression and increased thirst for revenge ; and Themistocles knew 
well that the danger from that quarter would recur greater than ever. 
He believed that it would recur again in the same way, by an expe- 
dition across the ^gean, like that of Datis to Marathon ; against 
which the best defence would be found in a numerous and weU- 
trained fleet. Nor could the large preparstiona of Darius for renew- 
ing the attack remain unknown to a vigilant observer, extending as 
they did over ao many Greeks subject to the Persian empire. Such 
positive warning was more than enough to stimulate the active 

fenius of Themistocles, who now prevailed upon his countrymen to 
egin with energy the work of maritime preparation, as well against 
^gina as against Persia. Not only were two hundred new ships 
buflt, aud citizens trained as seamen, — but the important work was 
commenced^ during the year when Themistocles was either arclion or 
eeneralj of forming and fortifying a new harbour for Athens at PirDens, 
instead of the ancient open bay of Phalerura. The latter was mdced 
somewhat nearer to the city, but Pirseus, with its three separate 
natural ports, admitting of bein^ closed and fortified, was incom- 
parably superior in safety as well as in convenience. It is not too 
much to say* with Herodotus, that the JE^netan war was the salva- 
tion of Greece, by constraining the Athenians to make themselves a ; 
maritime power." 

After the second Persian war, Athens became the bead of a great 
naval confederacy^ comprising all the ^gean islands and a great 
number of sea-port towns on the continent. It was arranged which 
of the allied states were to find money, and which of them ships. 
Treasurers were appointed by the Athenians to receive the contribu- 
tions, which at first amounted to 460 talents* These began in a . 
short time to fall into arrear^ and were exacted by compulsion* | 
Many of the allies, being reluctant to perform military service, agreed 
to contribute money instead of ships; and thus, while the fleet of the 
Athenians was augmented oat of the general fund, their citizens, by 



I Athenians ^ 

H (1) TMtI 

■ VOL. L 



(1) Thirlwall, Gr. Hfat, ii, 353, 
VOL. L 



(2) Hiiloiy of Greece, v, 60. 
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a system of klwrious traming, and by constant and regular employ- 
ment, beeame decidedly the best seamen in Greece.* 

To be mistress of the sea was necessary for the safetj as well as 

I for the preemincnc-e of Athens. Her enemies, the LacedfemonianB 

I and their allies, could bring into the field a laud-force wMcli slie was 

I unable to encounter ; and by ravaging Attica, or occnpying it with 

I their armies, conld deprive her people of all the ordinary means of 

subsistence* But bavmg the rammand of tbe sea, she conld import 

the necessaries of life from a distance, while her own ramparts pro* 

tected her against all assaults from laud^ and tbe long wails which 

connected her city and harbour gave ber the advantages of an ialand. 

It waa Themistoclea who fofraca the design, but it was Pericles who 

brottght it to the teat, and fully proved its wisdom. To use our own 

expression, the wooden walb of Athens were her real security. At 

the commencement of the Peloponoesian war» she had three hundred 

galleys fit for service* A hundred of the best were laid by, and 

L captains appokted for tbem^ to be employed only on extraordmary 

f occasions/ 

The duty of providing sMps, which in Solon's time bad been dis- 
tributed among the 48 divisions of the people — which number waa 
increased by Chsthenes to 50 — devolved afterwards upon the state at 
large. Ship-building waa superintended by the Council of Tive-hun- 
dred. Each ship of war was the property of the state; and in geneial 
also the furmture and stores. Pay and provisions for the crew andb 
the marines 3 were found by the public* On the Sicilian expedition 
everT sailor received a dracnm a day from the treasury.* 

TfiC command of a ship, or the iricrarchyj waa one of those public 

dutiea,* which were imposed upon wealthy citizens without further 

reward than the honour of the service. Each appointment was made 

by the- generals according to a soale of property; aod tbe ships were 

assigned to the different captains by lot. 

L It waa a duty attended with expense, as well as personal rceponsi- 

I bibty. The captain bad to find the crew, to keep bis galley in repair, 

|,^nd to restore it, together with the tacltle and tumitnre, in as good 

I. ft condition as be received them^ making allowance for ordinary wear 

and tear and inevitable contingencies. But a erew was not always 

readily to be got, and the captain frequently found it necessary to 

allure men to the service by bounties or extra pay* Again, the ship 

^And stores might not be in a good condition when the captain first 

I received them ; and divers captious questions might arise on the 

subject of repairs^ mismanagement, &c. To repaur an old ship might 

cost as much as to build a new otio* Heavy liaoiMties might thus fall 

upon the captam ; and therefore Cleon, in the Knights of Aristophanes, 

threatens Ins rival, that he will ^t bim appointed to im old ship with 

a rotten maat. There were Adimralty officers,* whose business it was 
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(1) Tliucycllde*, i im, 99. 
(i) Thucfdidei, vL 31. 



(2) TtucydiEleB, LaS; 
(5) AttTovpfitu^ 



a. 13, 24. B5. (3) 'Etfi^TtH. 
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to see to tlic equipment of the vessels and to expedite tbeir sailing-. 
On one occasion we find ttem empowered by a speciaJ decree to 
imprison those captains who had not left the pier by a certain time ; 
wmicj on the other hand, a reward of a crown was given to the man 
"who iirst brouglit his vessel off the stocks J 

The command lasted for a year, at the end of which a successor 
was appointed, mid it became his duty to enter upon the office imme- 
diately. If the ship was absent, he was compelled to join it under a 
severe penalty, and also to reimburse his predecessor for any ex- 
penses which lie had incurred beyond the legal period. An action 
might be brought to recover auch expenses; of which we Imvc an ex- 
ample in the speech written by Demosthenes for Apollodonia against 
Polyclea.^ 

The expense varied from forty niinas to a talent. During his year 
of service tlie captain enjoyed an immunity from all other offices of 
burden ; nor could he be required to serve again for two years. 

Personal exemption from the tricrarchy was very rarely granted, 
and only aa a special honour, Leptines passed a law to prohibit all 
exemptions, a^dnst which, as bemg nnjust to the few persons who 
enjoyed the privilegCj and useless as a measure of public economy^ 
Demosthenes made one of his best early speeches, and procured its 
repeal. There were however certain elasses of persons exempted by 
the general policy of the law* Thusj the nine archons could not be 
called upon to command ships, as being incompatible with their 
magisterial duties. Orphans were not liable to serve any office till a 
year after the expiration of their minority. As to the other cases 
mentioned in the speech on the Navy Boards, I may refer to my 
note on the passage.^ 

Notwithstanding the inconveniences and hardships to which the 
captains were exposed in the performance of tbeir duty, there was no 
reluctance to undertake it in the early times of Athenian greatness. 
Those who cnuld aford it were glad of the opportunity to display i 
their pubhc spirit, their patriotism^ and their valour. To comman!l * 
the best ship, or to have the best outfit, was an object of emulation*. 
There were occasions when wealthy men made presents of ships to 
the state. Thus Clinias, tbe father of AJcihiades, brought his own 
galley to the battle of Artemisium, And if the best seamen were 
not to be had without additional cost, the captain would willingly 
defray it out of his own purse. Of this a splendid example is fur- 
nished by Thucydides in his description ol the armament which 
sailed against Syracuse.* *^ This," says he^ ** was the most cosIIt I 
, and magniSceut wbicb had ever been sent from Athens. It was fittea ] 
out at a vast expense both on the part of the captains and the state* I 

(l> See the Oratloti of Demoithenei, de Coron. Tilerarch. 122fl> and the Argument* 
(2> Or> contra Poly clem, 120G. There are man)' detadla in this apeecli, whicli 
■ Tii&ke it useful for the itudent to pertise, {3) Page ISL 

(4) Thucyditlca, vi. 3i, 32. Plutarcfi, in tlie Lire of AldbladeB, makes the llfi«t to 
Ctiiulst of nearly a hundred eni forty laii. 
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For the treasury gave a drachm a day to every seamaD, and provided 
empty galleys, sixty men-of-war, and forty transports; wnile the 
captuns found the crews for them, and gave gratuities, in addition to 
. their pay, to the officers and superior rowers. Their ensigns and 
equipments were of the most expensive kind; for every commander 
was anxious that his own ship should be remarkable for its speed 
and beauty." He then notices the rivalry between the land and 
naval forces; the immense outlay incurred by private citizens for 
their own arms and accoutrements; and the provision which the 
captains must have made for their future expenditure during the 
campaign. He then describes the launching of the fleet, after a 
.solemn libation and prayers to the gods for success, in whidi an 
immense concourse of spectators on shore, citizens and strangers, all 
joined. The galleys, having first sailed out in line, kept up a race as 
far as iSgina. Such was the spirit of that day, when Athens hal 
risen to the meridian of her glory. 

At a later period things had greatly changed. After the disasters 
in Sicily, neitner the ^state nor private citizens had the same means 
at their disposal. As a measure of relief, two captains were frt- 
. quently appointed to one ship ; each of whom took the command 
alternately, or one paid the otner a sum of money to take the whole 
command. This lea afterwards to the practice of providing deputies, 
which was found highly injurious to the naval service ; for the aepaiy 
was generally a person who took the office for the lowest price, and 
sought to make a profit of it. Having such purpose only in view, he 
would be disposed to neglect his duties, to curtail the time of publus 
service, to attend to his own business rather than the business of the 
state, and to reimburse himself for his outlay by plunder, piracy, and 
extortion.^ Of the irregularities committed by Athenian officers in 
the period subsecjuent to the Peloponnesian war, and the mischievous 
consequences which resulted from them, so much has already beoi 
said in this volume, that it will be unnecessary to recur to the subject 
The appointment of deputies was, no doubt, illegal, and subjected 
•the real servant of the state to a penalty ; but having been permitted 
in times of distress and difficulty, it ^ew into a custom, and was 
connived at, except where any actual mischief occurred. Thus,' after 
a sea-fight in which the Athenians were defeated by Alexander of 
PhersB^ the captains who had delegated their command were brought 
to trial by Anstophon, and convicted of a treasonable desertion of 
duty.^ "Had not the jury been merciful," says the orator, " nothing 
could have saved them from capital punishment." 

Other mabuses also crept into the management of the trierarchy. 
The burden was not always equally distributed. The appointments, 
which ought to have been made according to a scale of property, 
•were often capricious and unfair; and when public virtue had 

(1) Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. ▼. 215. (2) Demosthenes, de Coros. Triexaich. 12S0. 
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decay ed| and citizens were not easilj' found, who were willing to 
sacrifice tkeir private ijitcrests to their coimt[T, an unjust appoint- 
iDent was regarded aa an act of oppression* Jacobs trxily observes, 
that individual patriotism, although it may do "wonders on extraordi- 
nary occasions, ought not to be made the basis of a legal ordinance ; 
and that the Athenians discovered their mistake in placing too ranch J 
reliance upon it** Little can be expected from the self-sacrifice of * 

Erivate citizens, where the state does not perform its own part 
onestly and well Demosthenes complains, that the commanders 
were often nominated on the spur of the moment, when the arma- . 
ment ought to have been ready to saO ; and that, while thej were ] 
contesting their liability, and the people were inqniring how the ways j 
and means were to be provided, tne time for action had slipped 
away^* The captains, thus suddenly appoint ed^ were put to extrema j 
liarclship ; since it might be difficult, or even impossible, to procnre ] 
a crew by the time of departure ; and we read that, in order to 
escape the imprisonment, to which they were liable by law for 
neglect of dnty,^they would fly to the temple of Diana, which was a 
kind of sanctuary, at Mnnjchia, or appeal as snpplianta to the 
popular assembly,^ 

An attempt was made to rectify the injustice of unfair appoint- 
ments by a method called the Exchange, which is said to have heen 
introduced by Solon, The conrse was as follows :— If a man charged ^ 
with the command of a ship thought that another, who was nol 1 
charged, was better able to tear the burden, he might propose to ' 
transfer the office to hinij or to make an exchange of estates. If the 
other declined these terms, he might be summoned before the 
Generals, who exercised a jurisdiction for the decision of all disputes 
relating to the naval appointments. If the case could not be settled 
bj them withont a formal trial, it had to be brought into court before i 
a jury ; and the main question for the jury was, whether under all 
tlie circumstances the complainant was entitled to the relief he 
prayed for. If they decided in his favour, the defendant was forced 
to choose, whether he would take the office or the exchange. If ho 
took the office, there would be no furtlier trouble. But if the exchange 
was accepted, a complication of difficidtics might arise. Each of ttie 
parties was obliged to give to the other an inventory of his property 
within three days after the making the demand; and, to prevent any 
fraudulent concealment, a summary power was given to each to 
enter and make search upon the house and land of nis opponent, and 
to seal up every chamner, closet, bam, outhouse, or other place 
where his effects might be deposited. An oath was also taken bj 
each that he would make a full disclosure of all that he possessed, 
and a fair and complete transfer. For the whole nroperty of a man, 
real and personal, together with all claims and ooligations attached 

(I) Introduction to hia trAnalatlon oF the speech l>e Synimoriia, p. 9. 

{•i\ Fhilipp. I. 50. Page &9 of thlB volume,. (3) Dtimasthenea, de Curon. 302. 
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thereto, was at once in point of law transferred by the exchange; 
except, ind^d, property in the Laorian mines, the ownership whereof 
was vested in the state, and the occupant was a mere lessee.^ Here 
was another fertile source of litigation. Whether each party had 
made a bond fide disclosure; whether any effects had been concealed 
or removed; whether any false or fraudulent claims were put in; 
these and a multitude of similar questions were likely enough to 
spring out of such an arrangement. It was a damsy oontiivanoe 
altogether.* 

In the year B.c. 358 an attempt was made to improve the naval 
service and lighten the burden of the trierarchy, by putting it under 
the management of Boards, much in the same way as the property- 
tax had been some vears before.' This was by the law of reriander. 
The ships required at any time were equally divided among the 
Boards, who again apportioned the burden among their own members, 
so that a single ship was assigned to live or more persons, and com- 
monly to sixteen.* The trierarchy so constituted was no longer a 
personal service, but a sort of pecuniary obligation imposed upon the 
associated members. There was of course a real captain — in the 
natural sense of the word — ^who might either be one of the maiiftgiTig 
trierarchs, or a deputy appointed by them ; but the name of trierai^ 
was still eiven to ihem all. Their duties, with respect to the equip- 
ment of the vessels, keeping them in repair, &c., were the same as 
under the previous svstem. But it seems, the wealthier members 
abused their trust bv letting out the command for the lowest price, 
and making a profit by the contributions of the other memoers.^ 
And in other respects the arrangements were defective, which caused 
Demosthenes, in the year B.C. 354, to propose the reforms set forth 
in the Oration on the Navy Boards. Mis principal objects were, to 
insure the full complement of serviceable members, by adding eight 
hundred to the twelve hundred whose names were on the navy list- 
to divide the boards into sections, each having about the same 
average of property, and then to apportion the ships, the stores, and 
the allowance made by the state, eaually among them; to make also 
a commodious arrangement of the docks, so that the captains might 
always know where to find their own ships, and that wnen the time 
came for sailing there might be no ccmfusion or delay.* 

The reform of Demosthenes was not carried ; nor does he appear 
even to have brought it forward as a motion before the assembly. 
And for many years he did not recur to the subject. 

(1) See p. 254. 

(2) The speech of Demosthenes against Phsnippus gives us some account of these 
proceedings. Also the speech against Aphobus, 840, 841 ; and that against Midias, 
689, 540. (3) See the last Appendix, p. 801. 

(4) Called avvrtKtit^oint eoniribuiort. 

(5) A talent was a common price, as we learn from Demosth. contra Mid. 564. 

(6) See pp. 181 — 184 of this volume. On the whole of this subject, as well as that 
of the last Appendix, the reader, if he has time, should consult the admirable work 
of B5ckh. 
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But after the year b.c. 346, it became apparent that the naval 
serYice had been greatly neglected. Miscarriage and defeat bad at- 
tended alraost all the Athenian expeditions. This was partly owinir to 
the want of proper regulations in the war department at home. Tlie 
expense of tne trierarcbal oiice was shirked by those who eonid best 
aflord it J while, falling on men of moderate and small fortunes, it 
g^reatly abated their zeal in the performance of public duties. But 
from the time last mentioned Denioathenes had been gradually rising 
to the liead of the Athenian administration. He saw more than ever 
the necessity for an improTement, and espeeiaU]^ for such a rt^gula- 
tion of the tncrarcby as would distribute the burden fairly among all 
classes. In the year B.c, 340, about or before the time when war 
agaijist Philip was formally decreed^ he procured tbe passing of a law, 
by which tbe burden of the tricrarchy waa made to fall more equally , 
upon property. It provided that every man whose estate was valued 1 
at ten talents should talce charge of one galley; at twenty talents, 
two galleys ; at thirty talents, three galleys ; but no man should be 
charged with more than three galleys and one boat : while men 
whose estates were estimated at less than ten talents should contri- 
bute in a fair proportion to the expense of one gaUeY. The result 
was that tbe poorer citizens were greatly relieved, wliile men, who 
had under tbe old system borne but a sixteenth part of the cost of a 
single ship, were charged with two ships under the amended law. 
Demosthenes boasts of the important adviuitages which resulted 
from his plan. There was no longer any complaint of oppression or 
unfairness ; tbe duties were cheerfully undertaken ; the snips punc- 
tually sailed ; and none were lost or captured during the wbole of 
tbe war. That the author of such a law should have made enemies 
among the wealthy few, who profited by the old abuses, and espe- 
cially of those wlio were opposed to war with Macedonia, was a 
thing to be espected. He was indicted for having proposed it, but 
flriumphautly acquitted, the prosecutor not obtaiumg a fifth part of 
the votes.' 

That the Athenians were greatly indebted to Demosthenes for 
tbeir success at Byzantium, baa been already shown ;* and it is pos- 
sible that this Terr law may have contributed to the result. Such 
is tbe opinion of Thirl wall, who writes on the subject as follows :^— 

" It seems probable that tbe success of the einedition was in a 
great measure due to Demosthenes, not only as the mover of the 
decree wbich ordered it, but still more on account of a law which he 
procured to be passed nearly at tbe same time, and which effected a 
most important reform in the naval service of Athens. Down to this 
time a regulation had subsisted, which affords a remarkable instance i 
bow, even under the most purely democratical institutions, tbe grossest 

(1) Beinofttb«iie»t de Coron, 260—^62. (3) Page 29G oftMa volumt, 

(:J) HlatoTy of Greece, vi SI. Demciitliieiies himself doeft not claim for his law any 
credit on this account. It h&d perhups not \xeu Ivng enoug)) In operatlan. 
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injustice may be authorized by the laws in favonr of tbe wealthy. 
The citizens who were liable to the charges of the trierarchy were 
distributed into classes, each of sixteen members, without any respect 
to difference of fortune. By the existing law these sixteen were 
made to contribute equally to the expense of one galley. Demos- 
thenes had attempted at an earlier period to remedy this abuse, 
which was of course cherished by many powerful patrons. We do 
not know whether his proposal was rejected, or whether means were 
found to evade the ex^ution of it. The evil seems at least to have 
been as crying ds ever, when the necessity of a vigorous effort in 
behalf of Byzantium enabled him to carry nis plan. Its object was 
to distribute the whole burden of the trierarchv with reference not 
to persons, but to property : so that the part which feU on each con- 
tributor should be m exact proportion to his means. Demosthenes 
himself spoke with exultation of the success of his measure ; and the 
charges, oy which his adversaries endeavoured to detract from his 
merit, are hardly intelligible, and are the less deserving of notice, as 
they do not seem to impeach tbe equity and utility of the reform." 



CORRIGENDA. 

Pags 22. For ** and retires with his fleet to Leucas," read " and slain. His fleet 
retires to Leucas." 

Page 23. Expunge the following :~" Iphicrates is sent witli an Athenian squadron to 
Macedonia, where he was encouraged by Amyntas to try for the recovejy of Amphi- 
polls, but returns without success." 

Page 32. For "The Persians relieve Selymbria," read "The Persians relieve 
Perinthus." 

Page 54. For " with the empty ships/' read " with ten empty ships." 
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lANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY, 6 vols, in S, small foUo, 150 Plates (pub. at 
lg<- Us.), half-bot)nd morocco, 6/. (i«. 

This is rcduc«d from the pracediug large voric, and is uncoloured. 

lANIELL'S ANIMATED NATURE; ^^"^S Picturesque Delineations of the most inte- 
resting Subjects from au Branches of Natural History, 123 Engravings, with Letter-presa 
Seacriptious, 2 to1«. m^U tbUo (pub. a^ 15^ lat.)t half moroccp (uuiibnpa with the Oriental 
seuery) 3/. 3«. 

K>N QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. Translated by Jaevis, careftOly revised. 
Wth a copious original Memoir of Cervantes. Illustrated by upwards of 820 beautiful Wood 
Boffraviiigs after the celebrated Designs of Tont Jouanvot, including 16 nev and heautiftil 
large CuU, by A&msiromg, now first added. 2 vols, royal Sto (pub. at il. 10«.), cloth gilt, 

HILWiCH GALLERY, a Series of 50 beautifully Coloured Plates, from the most cele- 
brated Pictures in this Remarkable CoUection, executed by R. Cockburv (Custodian.) All 
mounted on Tinted Card-board in the nuoner of Drawings, imperial folio, including 4 very 
large addiUonal Plat«a, published separately at from 3 to 4 guineas each, and not before 
iBCloded iu the Series. In a handsome j)ortfoUo, with morocco back (pub at 40/.) , loi. 16«. 

"This Is one of the most splendid and interesting of the British Picture Galleries, and has 
fbr some years been quite unattainable, even at the full price." 

:CCLESTQNS INTRODUCTION TO ENGUSH ANTIQUITIES, thick 8vo, with 
numtrous woodcuts, cloth (pub. at i/. l«.), St. ^ 

JOYET—PERRINGS FIFTY-EIGHT LARGE VIEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

THE PYRAMIDS OP GIZEH, ABOU ROASH, &c. Drawn from actual Survey and 
Admeasurement. W|(h Nptes a^ References to Col. Vyse's great Work, also to Denon, the 
great French Work on ^syptt ^^elUni, BeUoni, Bi^rckhardt, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Lane. 
and others. 3 Parts, elephant folio, the size of the great French **£gypte " (pub. at \U. lit.} 
In printed wrappers, 3/. St. ; half bound morocco, 4/. 14«. fki. 1812 

MGLEFIELD'S ANCIENT VASE?, drawn and engraved by H. Moaxs, imperial 8vo, 
•I line plates, » ofwhich are now first published, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. 16«.), 12*. 

itioDS to the Iliad and Odtsset, 

!0SJt^, ^nd 9x^&KB. 9 vols, obloof folio 

18M 



LAXMAN'8 HOMER. Sevsnty-ftve beautiful Composil 
•anavid under Flaxxah'i inspection, bjr Pxspju, MffSJt 

V^MANB>E^CI|YUit, TUity-ffU^f^^ OUong folio (pub. 

Ml<.lf.M.), lUU. ^^ 



CULTAtOdtlS Ot mtW fiOOSBi 



FLAXMAN'S HESIOD. Thirty-aeren beantiAil Compositioiii from. Oblong folio (^ 

at IL lit. td.), board! II. 1«. Bf 

** Flaxman't nneqoalled Compoiltlont flrom Homer, JBsctajlua, and Hoaiotf. bam !■■ 
been the admiration of Europe ; of their simplicity and beanty tbe pen la qait« facfabli ■ 
conveylnc an adequate impression."— Sir liomat Lnoraut, 

FLAXMAN'S ACTS OF MERCY. A Seriw of EwW CkmipowtioM. hi the A*<UMMf 
Ancient Sculpture, engraved in imiution of the original Drawings, by F. C. Lxwia. OlM| 
folio (pub. at 21. 1$.), half-bound morocco, 16«. UB 

FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF. Scrroiity.foar FUtea, prtafatt 

Gold and Colours. 2 vols super-royal 8vo, half bound, nncnt (pub. ati/. 10*.), SI. Ita. 
— — the same, large paper, 2 vols, royal 4to, half-bound, uncut (pub. at 10/. lOs.), V, 6b. 

GALERIE DU PALAIS PITT1. in 1(X> livraiaona, forming 4 thick vols. tiipeT-rayal Mv 
conUiniuK 500 fine Enpravings, executed by the first Italian Artiata, with deacripttve kUau 
press in French (pub. at &0/.), 211. Ftortmre, IBf g 

. the same, bound in 4 vols, balf-moroeco extra, gUt edgea, tU, 

tbe same, large papbh, pnoor bbtom thx Lxnima, 100 llTralsona, impeiial Mi 

(pub. at 100/.), 30^. 

■ ■ the same, bound in 4 vols. balfHuorocco extxa, gilt edges, S«. 



CELL AND CANDY'S POMPEIANA, or the Topographj, Edifices. andOmsiBMlsrf 

Pompeii. Oripinal Series, containing the Result of all the Excavations preTiona to 1S19, nawl 
elegant edition, in one vol. rojal Svo, with upwards of 100 beautiful Line EngraTii^ If 
OooDALi., CooKB, Hbath, Ptb, fec. cloth extra, 1/. I«. 

GEMS OF ART. 36 FINE ENGRAVINGS, after Rembkandt, Cutp, BiTHOlMb 
Poussiv. MorriloiTenirbs, Coxrbgoio, Vavoxktxlsb, folio, proof impreaaloBa. in psrt> 
foUo (pub. at 8^. 8<.), 1/. lit. 6d. "^ 

QILLRAY'S CARICATURES, printed from the Original Plates, all engrared bjUMdl 
between 1779 nnd 1810, comprising the best Political and Humoroua satires of the JMfd 
George the Third, in upwards of 600 highly-spirited Engravings. In 1 large voL atlas Ma 
(exacti*^ onirorm with the original Hogarth, as sold by the advertiser), half-bound redaMMaca 
extra, gilt edges, 8Z. 8j. 

GILPIN S PRACTICAL HINTS UPON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, wiflii>M 
Remarks on Domestic Architecture. Royal 8yo, Plates, cloth (pub. at II.), 7«. 

GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BYRETZSCH In 26 beautiful Outlines, rayaI4li 

(pab. at 1M«.), gilt cloth, 10«. 6d. 
This edition contains a translation of the original poem, with historical and descriptive b«I«. 

GOODWIN'S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A Series of New Dcsigris for 

Villas, Rectory-Houses, Parsonage-Houses; BaililTs, Gardener's, Gamekeeper's, and rat- 
Gate Lodges; Cottages and other Residences, in the Grecian, Italian, and Old Engni^ 8Ma 
of Architecture; with Estimates. 2 vols, royal 4to,96 Plates(pub.at 5/.&«.), cloth,2.'. lSs.Ui 

GRINDLAY'S (CAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA, SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCM- 

TECTURE ; chiefly on the Western Side of India. Atlas 4to. Consisting of 3« n 
fully coloured Plates, highly finislted in imitation of Drawings; with descriptira I 
fVx'.h. at 12^ 12*.), half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 8/. »». tm 

This is perhaps the most exquisitely-coloured volume of landscapes ever produced. 

HAMILTON'S (LADY) ATTITUDES. 26 bold Outline Engravings, royal 440^ fiap 

cloth, lettered (pub. at It Hi. M.), 10«. 6d. 

HANSARDS ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Being the complete Histarrnd 
Practice of the Art: interspersed with numerous Anecdotes; forming a complete Manual ftr 
the liowman 8vo. Illustrated by 3S beautiful Line Engraviiigs, exquisitely finished, l9 
Ekglkubabt, Po&tbuky, etc. after Designs by Stxpuakoft (pub. at 1/. lie. 6d l.cLt dock. 

lo».Cd. ' ^^ 

HARRIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, Large impeiU 

folio. 30 beautifully coloured Engravings, with SO Vignettes of Heads, Skina, £c (pobTak 
lo;. 10«.) I half-morocco, 6/. 6«. UM 

HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Imperial 8vo. 28 beantiMIr 
coloured Engravings, and a Map (pub. at 21. 2«. ), gilt cloth, gilt tagea, IL la, isM 

HEATH'S CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on 60 sheets, containing upwards oflOQO 
Comic Suhji^cts, after Seymour, Crvikshanx, Phiz, and other eminent Cariutuistfc 
oblong folio (pub. at 21. 2.*.), cloth gilt, 15«. ^ 

This rlcvcr and entcrtaininfc volume is now enlarged by ten additional sheeta, each etm- 
taininc numerous subjects. It includes the whole of Heath's Omnium Gatherum, both SnlM; 
Illustrations of Demonology and Witchcraft; Old Ways and Kew W^ays; Nautical Dlctioaaiy; 
Scenes in London; Sayings and Doin^rs, etc. ; a series of humorous Illustrationa of Piovcrksb 
etc. As a large and almost infinite storehouse of humour it stands alone. To tba m«« 
artist it would be found a most valuable cuilection of atodiea; and to tba ^-^*w cmqh a 
constant source of unexceptionabia amusement. ' 



PTTBLISHED OE SOLD BY H. G. BOHK. 9 

' HERVEY'S CT. K.) ENGLISH HELICON; or POETS of the Nmeteenth Centoiy, 
i: 8to^ Illustrated with 12 heautlAil Steel Ensravingi, cloth, giit edges, (pub. at 1/. U.)t &•• 

' HOGARTH'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. 153 fine Plates, (includine the two 
well-known *' suppressed Plates/') with elaborate Letter-press Descriptions, by J. Nichoza* 

k • Atlas folio (pub. at 50^), half-bound morocco, gilt back and edges, with a secret pocket fer 
■nppressed plates, 7^. 7«. 

HOLBEIN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Series of 80 exquisitely heautiful 

^ Portraits, engraved by Bartolozzi, Cooper, and others, in imitation of the oriffinal 

Drawings preserved in the Royal Collection at Windsor; with Historical and Biographical 

Letter-press by Edmvkd Lodge, Esq. Published by Johx CKAMBEiii<Aiirs. Imperial 4to, 

(pub. at 15/. 15«.J, half-bound morocco, full gilt back and edges, 61. 15«. 6d. MIS 

NOFLAND'S BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL; Edited hy Edward Jessk, Esq.; or 
the Art of Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; including a Piscatorial Account 
of the principal Bivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams ; with Instructions in Fly Fixhingt Trolling, 
and Angling of every Description. With upwards of 80 exquisite Plates, many of which ar« 
highly-finished Landscapes engraved on Steel, the remainder beautifully engraved on Wood, 
•vo, elegant in gilt cloth, I2«. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated in upwards of S20 heautifully. 
•Bgraved Plates, contaming Representations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
Dresses. 2 vols, royal Svo, New Edition, with nearly 20 additional Plates, boards, reduced 
to 21. «•. 1841 

HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, as a Meaks ov Art, being an AdapUUon of Iba 
Experience of Professors to the practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 coloured Plates, 
post Svo, cloth gilt, 8«. 

In this able volume are shown the ground colours In which the most celebrated painters 
worked. It is very valuable to the connoisseur, aa well as the student, in painting and 
water-colour drawing. 

HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. DeUyered at the Eoyal 
Academy, with a Memoir, by his bon, Fkamk Howard, large post Svo, cloth, 7«. 6d. 1948 

HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 483 fineOuthne Plates. iUustraUw 

of all the principal Incidents in the Dramas of our national Bard, 5 vols, Svo, (pub. at 14^ 8<.>. 

cloth, 21. 2«. 1827—23 

*»* The 483 Plates may be had without the letter-press, for iUuitrating all Svo. editions of 

Sbakspeare, for 1^ ll«. 60, 

HOWITTS (MARY) LIVES OF THE BRITISH QUEENS; on, KOYAL BOOK OP 
BEAUTY. Illustrated with 28 splendid Portraits of the Queens of England, by the first 
Artists, engraved on Steel under the direction of Chau.£s Hbath. Imperial 8vo, very richly 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 1^ lis. 6d. 

HUMPHREYS' (H. NOEL) ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAINTING. 

Illustrated with 12 splendid Examples from the Great Masters of the Art, selected from 
Missals, all beautifully illuminated. Square 12mo, decorated binding, 1^. 1«. 

HUNTS EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 

HABITATIONS. Royal 4to, 37 Plates (pub. at 21. 2i.), half morocco, U. 4«. 

HUNTS DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, ETC. Boyal 
4to, 21 Plates (pub. at U. 1«.}, half morocco, 14«. 1841 

HUNTS DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS' COTTAGES, ETC. 

Boyal 4to., 13 Plates, (pub. at U. It.), half morocco, 14«. 1841 

HUNTS ARCHITETTURA 'CAMPESTRE; ok, DESIGNS FOR LODGES, GAR- 
DENERS' HOUSES. ETC., IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 12 Plates, royal 4to. (pub. at 
U. 1«.), half morocco, 14«. 1827 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Square 8to. 24 Borders illumi- 
nated in Gold and Colours, and 4 beautiful Miniatures, richly Ornamented Binding (pub. at 
I^. Ss.), lfi«. 1846 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. By Mrs. Owkn, with a History of Needle- 
work, by the Countess of Wiltox, Coloured Plates, post Svo. (pub. at 18«.}, giit cloth, it. 1847 

TALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Consisting of 100 Plates, chiefly engraved by Bauto- 
Z.OZZI, after the original Pirtures and Drawings of Guercimo, Miohabi. Akgelo, Domevx- 
CUJifo, AirKiBAi,E, LuDovico, and Agostino Caracci, Pietro da Cortona. Carlo 
IIaratti, and others, in the Collection of Her Majesty. Imperial 4to. (pub. at 10/. 10«.), half 
morocco, gilt edges, 3t. it. ISU 

4AMES' (G. P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal Svo, illnstratedwith 10 splendid 

Line Engraviun, after Drawings by Edward Courboiii.d, Stephaxovf, Chalox, JCnirirr 

IfXAOOwa, ana Jerri KB ; engrraved under the superintendence of Charlxs Heath. Hew 

. and improted adiUon (just published), elegant in gUt cloth, gilttdgci (pub. at if. lU.M.), 



CATALOGXTE OF NEW BOOKS, 



JAMESON'S (MRS.) BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOHO, 

with their Portraits after SimPsTui I<u.T and otber emiDaat Painters; illuati^lag tht IMiiki 
of Fei-ys, Evsltn, Clakxvpoh, be A new edition, considerably enlarged, with an Ial»k 
ductonr Essay and addltioRal Anecdotes. Imperial 8to, illustntad by 21 heenttftil rumlfci 
comprising the whole of the celebrated suite of Paintings by Lblt, presented in the WliiM 
Gslfeiy, and seTsral from the Devonshire, Oraevenor, and AlUiOfp Gallertea, extra g&t aMi^ 
K. it. 



-———— the same, imperial 8to, with India proqf imprurion$, extra gilt cloth, gilt edges, 2L lift 

JONES'S (OWEN) ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, vith Bkto- 

rical and Descriptive letterpress by Nosx. Uvmpxxkts. Illustrated by 3» Urge Plates, sflv- 
didly printed iu gold and colours, comprising some of the finest £xaiapi«s af Uiaaualri 

Mamiscripts of the Middle Ages, particularlr Italian and Flreneb. Atlaa foUo, 1 * ^ 

half-bouud morocco, gilt edges (pub. at 16^. 16*.), 8^. 8«. 



KfNGSBOROUGH'S (LORD) ANTIQUITIES OF MEXICO, eomprunig 

of Ancient Mexiran Paintings and Hieruglyphics, preserved in the Boyal Llbrai 

Berlin, Dresden. Vienna; the Vatican and the Borgian Mnaeum, at Roaie ; the InatRute 



Bologna; the Bodleian Library at Oxford: and various others; the gnwter part ia«dMadi 
Also, the Monuments of New itpain, by M. Dupaix, illustrated by npwarda of lOOOetabenM 
and biffhly interesting Plates, accurately copied from the originals, by A. Aei.i», 9 vols, imf^ 



^ .^ _ ^ ^___ _^ ^ 9T0la.iM|e* 

rial folio, very neaUylialf bound morocco, gilt edges (pub. at 149<.'),'3A^ 

>> the same, 9 vols, wtith tbx Vjuxs» bxavtwixt colovrso, hnlfhornidmonmi. 



gilt edges, (pub. at 210/.), 63/. 

the two Additional Volumes, now first published, and forming the 8th and 8th ofte 
, whole work, nay be had separately, to complete the femer seven, in red boards, as lanMriy 
done up, 12/. 12*. 

KNIGHT'S (HENRY GALLY) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHfTECTURE OF ITALY, 

FROM THE TIME OF CONSTANTI/VE TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. With aa 
Introduction and Text. Imperial folio. First Series, containing iO beautifkil aad bigMy taic- 
testing Vivws of Ecclesiastical Buildings iu Italy, aeveral of which are expensively iUiuuaetad 
in gold and colours, balf-boimd morocco, 5/. &». Ifit 

Second and Concluding Series, containing 41 beautiful and highly Interesting Views ofEcele- 
siastical Buildings in Italv, arranged in Chronological Order; vitii Desczipthe Letter-juMi- 
Imperial folio, half<bound morocco, SL 6t. wt 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols, bonndin 3 thick handsome vols., iapaU 

8vo, iUustrated by 6S0 Wood Engravings (pub. at 3/. 3«.), cloth gilt) , U. 18s. ISU-U 

LANDSEER'S (SIR EDWIN) ETCHINGS OF CARNIVOROUS ANIMALS, Ca^ 

prising 38 snkijccts, chiefly early works o: thia talented Artist, etched by bia brotbicrTHoaue 
or his Father, (some hitherto unpublished), with letter-presa Descriptttuu, royal fto., dotk, 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; 0&, GEA.PHIC AND 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the moat Interesting and Ctirioua ArdiHectural M«M> 
ments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westmin^ter, f. g , Monasteries, Choirte^ 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, Places of early Amui 
Theatres, and Old Houses. 2 vols, imperial 4to, containing 207 Copperplate JSngravija 
Historical and Deaeriptive Letter-press (pub. at Ml. &».), half-bouiid morocco, ATis. 

LOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTON ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, 290 Wood Cuta, Fortnit, thick 8v«. ell* 

lettered (pub. at 1/. 10«.), 15«. 

MARCENYDE GHUY, CEUVRES DE, coiitenant(liffereii8Morceaiucd*Histoire8.FBi- 
traits, Faysages, Batailles, etc., with above M remarkably fine Engravings, after PatnttMS hf 
PoussjK, Vakdtck, RsvBXjiifDi, and others, including Portraits of Charlee I., the MsUof 
Orleans, ftc. fine impressions. Imp. 4to, half bound morocco (pub. at 61, it,), IL itt. Ftrii, Ifli 



MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the riaoi 
Period, from Tapestry, MSS., &c. Boyal 4to, 61 Plates, beautifully lilominafeed in Ooliaai 
Colour*, dotli, gut, 2Lm.id. Utt 

MEYRICK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUIL 



a Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed in Europe, but particuliarly ia Bm 
from the Herman Ceneuest to the Beiga of Charles II., with a Glossary, etc. hy 8i& sX..— 
BvsH Msx&iCK, LL.D., F.S.A., etc., new and greatly improved Edition, corrected and te- 
larged throughout by the Author himself, with the aasistance of Literary and A^ tff 
Vtiends (Albbxt wat, etc.) 8 vols, imperial 4to, illustrated by more than IMJ 
cplendidly illuminated, moatly in gold and silver, exhibiiing some of the finest Spec 

eisting in England; also a new Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys (BubTat Mt) 
If-bound morocco, gilt edges, 10/. 10«. HH 

8n Waltu 8e«cr jnatly dMoiibea tUa Cellection aa " xbm urooicPAaABUt AJunnXt" 

MEYRICK'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS it, ARMOUI^ 
In the CoIIeetioB of Ooodrieh Court, ISO Engravings by Joa. Sksuov. a vaia. Mb <aS 
at III lis.), halfmonceo, top edges gil^ «. l*.. «^ • v«* ■«• |^» 



PUBLI6HKD OB SOLD BY H. Q. BOHN. 



MILUNG£N'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; comprising BiiBtod Graek 
Vases, Statues, Dusts, Bas-BelSeft, and other Bemsins of are«iaB Art. 63 ku-ffe and bMutiful 
Engravings, mostly coloured, with Letter-press Descriptions, imperial 4to. (pub. at W. 9$.) 
half morocco, U. Ut. 6d. 18» 

MOSES'S ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS. TRIPODS, PATER/E. 
Tazzas, Tombs^ Mausoleums, Sepulchral Chambers, Cinerary Urns, Sarcophagi, CippL and 
other Ornaments, 170 Plates, several of which are coloured, with Letter-press, by Hope, 
■mail 8vo. (pub. at 3i. 3«.), cloth, II, St. 1814 

HULLERS' ANCIENT ART AND ITS REMAINS, or a Manual of the ArclMeokwy of 
Art. By C. O. Mvllbr, author of "History and Antiquities of the Doric Race." New editioA 
hj WXLCXEH, translated by Johk Lsitoh. Tliiek 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 18«.), 12*. 

MURPHY'S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; rcpreaeBtiiw, In 100 >xry highly 
finished line Engravings, by Lb Kevx, Findek, Lakimebr, Q. Cooke, Arc, the most 
remarkable Remains of the Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, and Mosaics of the Spanish 
Arabs now existing in the Peninsols, including the magnifieeat Palace of the Alhambrm; the 
celebrated Mosque and Bridge at Cordova; the Royal Villa of Gencrallffe; and the Casade 
Carbon; accompanied bv Letter-press Descriptions, m 1 vol. atlas folio, original and brilliant 
tmpressioBi of the Plates (pub. at *ii), half morocco, lU. lH. 181S 

MURPHY'S ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, Plans, Eleva- 
tions, Sections, and Views of the: with its History aad Description, and an Introductory 
Discourse on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, imperial fbUo, 27 fine Copper Plates, engraved 
by Low&T (pub. at 6/. 6«.), half morocco, 2^ 8«. 1795 

NAPOLEON GALLERY ; or, lUvstrations of the Life aacl Times of the Emperor, with 
99 Etchings on Steel by RSveli,, aad other eminant Artists, In one thick volume, poatSvo. 
(pub. at 11. Is.), gilt cl->di, gUt edges, 10s. id. 

NICOLAS'S (SIR HA<«^IS) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 
OF THE BRITISH I vipiRE; witli anAeeo«ntof the Medahi, Crosses, and Clasps whick 
^-__,^ , ,,-_«__.. ..^ w,.. ». -. ^.^ ..^ - «. -i the Order or 

' y numerous 

line nuuuKuuiui xiaiitica, trusses, \«uiinr3, oiars, incuoia, <v*iiu<ui«a, winaya. «i;., and many 

large Plates, illuminated in gold aitd colours, including fall-lentrth Portraits of Clueeu Victoria, 
Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, and the Dukes of Cambridge and Sussex. (Pub. at 
14i. Ut.), cloth, with morocco backs, 5/. 15*. 6rf. *«* Compute to 1817 

■■ the same, vrith the Plates richly coloured, but not illuminated, and withoai the 

extra portraits, 4 vols, royal 4 to, cloth, 3^ I3«. 6d. 

"Sir Harria Njcnln tin* hrctluced the first eomprebenave History of the BiMsb Orders of 
Knlglitlaood ; sjul U \% fnar tif ih/' toMt elnborately preptftd and tpletuMl§ pri»ted vMtrt* tkmt ever 
ttt^d /VvrfH ihtf piftf. Ths Aui hor appears to us to have neglected no sources of information, 
■ndi t>n b]ive ^iL'\iB.asi^i tticm, iisfara^i regards the general scope and purpose of the inquiry. 
TIM' (Jjaphtcik IlluKtmiioiii:^ jiTi> tnch as become a work of this character upon sack a snl^eet; 
at, arcuurK?, n l^tU]\ cmU TJ4? resources of the recently revived art of wood-engT«v)ng have 
lieen coTTihlii<ul wiih ihe new utt of printing in colour:!, so as to produce a rich etfeet, almost 
riTftlllBjf iliat of The mnnttstif H laminations. SnHia bookittHre <tfap/aee fn evet-y frreat Ubrary. 
"•■i ro interest extensive claaaca of reedan, aad we hope by < 



MP xaxi mxin/on r *iriA£>; wiiii an Accoinn oi ine neaais, lyrosses, ana uiaa 
have been conferred for Kaval and Military Services; together with a History at the 
the Guelphs of Hinovcr. 4 vols, itnperial 4to, splendidly printed and illustrated by r 
fine Woodcuts of Badges, Crosses, Collars, Ktars, Medals, Ribbands, Clasps, ftc, s 



Itcuntnlnq^ Riatttj' c^'li^n i'>-] ro interest extensive claasca of reedan, aad we hope by oar 
ipec inien to eic i r i i* . : i , : . ■ : !/.'*—Q»<irterly Review, 

NICHOLSON'S ARCHITECTURE; ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 218 

Plates by Lowkt, new edition, revised by Jos. Owilt, Esq., one volume, royal 8voi, 
IL lis. 6d. IBM 

For classical Architecture, the text hook of the Profeasten, the most mteftU Oalde to the 
Student, and the best Compendium for the Amateur. An eminent Architect has declared it tp 
'b0 *' not only the moat oseral book of the kind ever publistied, bat absolutely tndlapeasable te 
the Student.^' 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 

THE GREAT: including a complete History of the Seven Years' War. By Frahcis 
KvoLXB. Illustrated by Aseunc MstizmL. Boyel 8to, with above M* Woodeata (pub. at 
U. U.)f eloth gilt, 12*. 1845 

PICTORIAL GALLERY OF RACE-HORSES. Containing Portraite of allthe Winning 
Horses of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes, dvrlng the last Thirteen Yeara, and a 
History of the principal Operations of the Turf. By Wildraks ( George Tattersall, Esq.). 
Reyal Svo, containing 95 beautiful Engravings of Horses, after Fietures by Cooper, HexRiira^ 
Hakcock, AucEir, Ac. Also ftill-lemgth charaeteristlc PertrsMs of celebrated living Sport*- 
men ( *' Cracka of the Day"), by Sethour ( pub. at 2L 2«), scaelet cloth, gUt, U. is. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS, (comprimng the 
period 1789 to 1848), by Ororok Lok», with fine Portraits, and numerooa larfv woodeuta, 
after Designs by Harvet. Large imperial Svo, elaCh (p«b. at 1/,) 12s. 

PICTUIIESQUE TOUR OF THE RIVEII THAMES^ in its Werter» CoBwe, mctaifaf 
Miticttlar Dcsertpaons of Rlebmond, Windaor, and Hampton Coart. By Jokn Fmubb 
JlDRRAT. Illustrated by upwards of 100 very highly-finished Wood Engnrringa by OftRXV 
Smith, Braxstok, Laxdbias, Lzmov, aad other smiaMit AsMefeai. Aoyal Wtk ff«k. 
at It. ia.), gilt cleth, 5«. 9d. IMf 

ne most beautlAil voluaie of Topt^nphical Ligaofraphs erer yredaeed. 



CATALOGUE OF KEW BOOKS, 



PINELLI'S ETCHINGS OF ITALIAN MANNERS AND COSTUME, mdndingkii 
Carnivai, Banditti, &c., 27 Plates, imperial 4to, haif-bound morocco, IS». JEcmk, 1M 

PUGIN'S GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME: 

settini; forth the Origin, Hixtory, and Signification of the Tarious Emblems, Dericet, aid 
Symbolical Colours, peculiar to Christian Desl^s of the Middle Ages. Illustrated bj utuif 
80 Plates, splendidly printed in gold and colours. Royal 4to, half morocco extra, top cdgts 
gilt, 61. 6t. 
PUGIN'S ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, selected from Ancient Examples ii 
England and Normandy. Royal 4to, 30 Plates, cloth, 1^. U. im 

PUGIN'S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from Aneiot 
Edifices ill England ; consisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Parts at laigcu vitb 
Historical and IJescriptiTe letter-press, illostrated by 225 Engravings by IjB Kxuz. 3 TOtt.^ 
(pub. at 12/. 13«.) cloth, (U. 6«. 1» 

PUGIN'S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 fine Plates, drawn on Stone by J.D. Haxdcts 

and others. Royal 4to, half morocco, 3/. 3«. IM 

PUGIN'S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with 30 Plates, splendidir 
printed in Gold and Colours, royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, with rich goU oraaacil^ 
(pub. at 3/. 3<.), 21.6$. 

RADCLIFFE'S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING, for the nse of Sportsmen. md 
8to, jiearly 40 beautiful Wood Cuts of Hunting, Hounds, ftc. (pub. at it, St.), clotii^ 
10«. 6d. m 

RICAUTI'S SKETCHES FOR RUSTIC WORK, inclnding Bridges, Park and Gardei 

Buildings, Seats and Furniture, with Descriptions and Estimates of the BaikUngi. Btv 
Edition, royal 4to, 18 Plates, cloth lettered (pub. at 16«.), 12*. 

RETZSCH'S OUTLINES TO -SCHILLER'S "FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON.' 

Royal 4to, containing 16 Plates, engraved by Moses, stiff covers, 7«. 9d. 

RETZSCH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER'S " FRIDOLIN," Boyal 4to, conttia- 
ing 8 Plates, engraved by Moses, stiff covers, 4«. 6d. 

REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS. 300 beautiful EngrayingsCcomprii- 
ing nearlT 40U subjects,) after this delightful painter, engraved on Steel by S. W. Bbtvoum. 
3 vols, folio (pub. at 36/. ), half bound morocco, gilt edges, 13/. 12«. 

ORBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE ; being a Series of Designs for Omamentil 

Cottages, in 96 Plates, with Estimates. Fourth, greatly improved, Edition. Boyal 4is 
(pub. at U. 4*.), half morocco, 2/. 5«. 

ROBINSON'S NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS 

56 Plates by Ha&dixo and Allom. Royal 4to, half morocco, 2/. 2>. 

ROBINSON'S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS. 96 Plates (pub. at H. 4s.) half morocco, ZL U 
ROBINSON'S FARM BUILDINGS. 56 Plates (pub. at 21. 2s.) half morocco, i:. lU U 

ROBINSON'S LC^GES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 48 Plates (pub at Sj. St.). half 

morocco, 1/ 11j«. ^. . ^ it 

ROBINSON'S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Fourth Edition, with additional PIi^ 
41 Plates (pub. at 1^ 16«), half bound uniform, 1/. 4«. 

ROBINSON'S NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS: or, Views, Plans and ElevatkM 
of English Mansions, viz., Wobum Abbey, Hatfield House, and Hardwicke Hall- akt 
Cassiohury House, by Jomk Brittok, imperial folio, 60 fine Engravtoffs. bv La ksvx 
(pub. at 16/. 16*.), half morocco, gilt edges, 3Z. 13*. 6d. ^^ ' iS 

ROYAL VICTORIA GALLERY, comprising S3 beautiful Engravings, after Pictmes tf 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, particularly Rembrardt, the Ostades, Tkkixks Gsraxb 
Douw, Both, Cuyp, Reynolds. Titian, and Rubeks ; engraved by O&xatbach. S. W. 
Reynolds. Presbitrt, Bukxet, &c. ; with letter- press by Lisvaxju royal 4tD. (nok. it 
41. 4«.), half morocco, 1/. 11». 6d. *- / *-^ «.^«i •». ip«w. w 

RUDING'S ANNALS OF THE COINAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS 

DEPENDENCIES. Three vols, 4to, 159 Plates (pub. at «. fa.), cloth, 4?!.. S 

8CHOLA ITALICA ARTIS PICTORI>E, or Engravings of the finest Pictures in the Cil- 
leries at Rome, imperial folio, consisting of 40 beautiful Engravings after Michabl Avsbia 
Raphael, Titian, Caracci, Guido, Parmigiano, etc. by Volpato and othcri. floe ib»- 
pressions, half-bound morocco (pub. at 10/. 10*.), 21. lis. 6d. •'«»•«?, "-"/^ 



SHAWS SPECIjyiENS OF ANCIENT FURNITURE. 76 Plates, drawn from enstisg 
authorities, with descriptions by Sir Samuel B. Mb trick, K.H., medium 4to. slain ImS 

at 2/. 2«.), 1/. 11*. 6d. . » ««. mw, puiB \gmm 

^' tl>« same, with a portion of the plates coloured, medium 4to. (pub. at 4^. 4«.), j/. ut. UX 

— jj— ^he same, imperial 4to, large paper, with all the Plates finely coIootm^ (pub. at Us. U.}, 



PUBLISHED OB SOLD BY H. Q. BOHN. 9 

I SHAW'S ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 6th to the 
17th Century, selected from manuscripts and earljr printed hooks, 59 Plates, carefully coloured 
firom tbe originals, with descriptions by Sir Fjeleberick Madden, K.H., in one vol. 4to (pub. 

' I the same, large paper, highly-finished with opaque colours, and heightened with gold, 

imperial 4to (pub. at 10/. 10«. ), 8/. ««. 

SHAW'S ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

,■ selected from the finest existing Specimens, 48 Plates (26 of them coloured) imperial Svo. 

(pub. at 2/. 2«.), U. lis. 6d. 
' • the same, large paper, imperial 4to, with the coloured plates highly-finished, and 

heightened with gold (pub. at 4/. 4«.), 3{. 10«. 

' SHAW'S HAND-BOOK OF MEDI/EVAL ALPHABETS AND DEVICES, being a 
selection of 20 Plates of Alphabets, and 17 Plates of original specimens ot Labels, Monograms, 
Heraldic Devices, &c. not heretofore figured, in all 37 Plates, printed in colours, imperial svo. 
in cloth boards (pub. at U. 16«.), I5t. 

SHAW'S SPECIMENS OF THE DETAILS OF ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, 

L with descriptions by T. Mottle, Esq., 60 Plates, 4to, boards (pub. at 3/. 3«.), I/. 11«. 6d. 

G — the same, large paper, imperial 4to, proof plates on India paper, some coloured (pub. at 

iL6f.),il. 3«. 

■ SHAW'S ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF ORNAMENT, select examples from thepurest and best 
specimens of all kinds and of all ages, 59 Plates, 4to, boards (pub. at 1/. 10«.), 1/ bs. 
■■■ the same, large paper, imperial 4to, all the Plates coloured, boards (pub. at 3/.), 21. 12«. dd, 

SHAW'S SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, with 50plate8,4to, boards 
(pub. at2/.2f.),U. 1«. 

SHAW'S DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, exhibiting on 41 Plntes, with 
' numerous Woodcuts, beautiful specimens of the various kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal 

Work, Wood Carvings, Paintings on Stained Glass, Initial IUumination6, Embroidery, Book- 
binding, and other Ornamental Textures, also fine and elegant Initial letters to the various 
descriptions, imperial Svo, boards (pub. at 2^ 2t.), It, 16«. 
— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, 41 Plates, some coloured, boards (pub. at 4/. 4<.) 

St. lot. 
■■ the same, large paper, imperial 4to, with the whole of the plates coloured In the highest 

style, forming a very beautiful and interesting volume, boards (pub. at 8^. 8«.), 6^ 6«. 

; SHAW'S DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 7th to 
» the 17th centuries, with an Historical Introduction and Descriptive Text to every Illustration, 

consisting of 85 Copper Plates of elaborate Woodcuts, a profusion of beautiful Initial Letters, 

and examples of curious and singular ornament enriching nearly every page of this highly 
f decorated work, 2 vols., imperial Svo, the plates carefully coloured, boards (pub. at 7l» 7«.), 

61. 15«. M. 
■• ■■ the sane, 3 vols, large paper, imperial 4to, the plates highly coloured and picked-In with 

. gold, boards (pub. at 18^), HI. 14«. 

I the same, large paper, imperial 4to, with the plates highly coloured and the whole of tht 

Initial Letters and lUustratioiu picked in with gold (only 12 copies got up in this manner) 
, (pub. at 30/.), 24^ 

SHAW'S GLAZIER'S BOOK, or Draughts serving for Glaziers, but not impertinent for 
[■ Plasterers, Gardeners, and others, consisting of elaborate designs for Casement Windows, 

i Plasterer's work, garden walks, etc-, 117 Plates, mostly taken from a work published in 1615, 

i by Walter Giddb, with others from existing authorities added, demy Svo, boards (pub. at 

* 16«.), 10«. 6d. 

i SHAW AND BRIDGEN'S DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with Candekbra and interior 

Decoration, 60 Plates, royal 4to (pub. at 3Z. 3«.), half-hound, uncut, \L 11«. 6d. 1838 

: ■ the same, large paper, impl. 4to, the Plates coloured (pub. at 61, 6«.), half-bd., uncut, U, St. 

'■ SHAW'S LUTON CHAPEL, its Architecture and Ornaments, illustrated in a series of 26 
liighly-flnished Line Engravings, imperial folio (pub. at SI. St.), half-morocco, uncut, 1^ 16«. 

1830 

SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or racsimUes of the writings of every 
age, taken from the most authentic Missals and other interesting Manuscripts existing in the 
Libraries of France, Italy. Germany, and England. By M. Silvestre, containing upwards of 
too large and most beautliully executed facHiimiles, on Copper and Stone, most richly lUumi- 
lutted m Uie finest style of art, 2 vols, atlas folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, SIL lOt. 

• the Historical and Descriptive Letter-press by ChampoUion, Figeac, and Cham- 



poUion, Jun. With additions and corrections by Sir Frederick Madden. 2 vols, royal Svo, 

eloth, 1/. 16«. ItM 

. the same, 2 vols, royal 8vo., hf. mor. gilt edges (uniform with the folio work), 2/. Is. 



SMITH'S (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Consisting of 

Fac-similes of interest — *-* *-- " ' «--i-i- »»• 1--.«— _. . . ^_ 

Localities. Engravlngi 
Ifcc. containing 100 Ph 
ball morocco, uncut, r 



Fac-similes of interesting Autographs, Scenes of remarkable Historical Events and interestia 
Localities. Engravings of Old Rouses, Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, ft 
ttc^t containing 100 Plates, some illuminated, with occasional Letter-prtss. In 1 volume 4 1* 
ball morocco, uncut, reduced to il. i'2t. Id. 



10 CATAXOGXTE OF NEW BOOKS, 

SMITH'S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELANa Tnm 

the 7tb to the icth Century, with UUtorica! lUuitratioDi, flbUo, with 62 colonxed platet Qw- 
minated vith Gold and Silver, and highly finished (pub. «t lOL tvt,), halt bound aoneei 
extra, gilt edges, 31. 13<. td. 

SPORTSMAN'S REPOSITORY: comprising a 8crie« of hJgUy-finiriied line EnfBwnip* 
rcpreaentinic the Ilorae and the Dog, in all their varieties, by the celebrated engraver Jon 
Scott, from original paintings by Keinagle, Gilpin, Stubba, Cooper, and Landseer, M tt m 

Ianied by a comprehensive Description by the Author of the « British Field Sports,** <nai «ltk 
7 large Copper Plates, and numerous Woodcuts by Burnett aad others (pub. at JUL Ufc ML)i 
cloth gUU li. 1«. 

STORER'S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. ^^^ 

6vo, with 256 engravings (pub. Mli. IM.), half morocco, at, Ut. M. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. UTbeiintiftRj 
finished Etchings, all of which are more or less tinted, and some of them higUy illamiaatadii 
gold and colours, with Historical Descriptions and Introduction, byKxMPc. Folio (p^tl 
191.), half morocco, 91. U. 

m or on large paper, Plates illuminated (pub. »t S8/.), lU. lit, 

STRUTTS SYLVA BRITANNICA ET SCOTICA; or Portraits of Forest Trees, distil. 
guished for their Antiquity, Magnitude, or Beauty, comprising M very large and highly fiataM 
painters' Etchings, imperial folio (pub. at 9L 9».), half aaorooco extn, gilt edges, U. Ms> 

STRUTTS DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, fm 

the EsUblishmeat of the Ssxons In Britain to the present time ; with an historical ail 
Critical Inquiry Into every branch of Costume. New and greatly improved Edition, with Cri* 
tical and Explanatory Notes, by J. R. Plakche', Esq., F.S.A. 2 vols, royal 4to, ISSPWOi 
cloth, 4/. 4«. The Plates coloured, 11. U. The Plates splendidly lUumiaated la geU, att««t 
and opaque colours, in the Mtasal sfylc, 2(U. IMS 

STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIKS OF ENQUND. 

Containing the most aouientic Representations of all the English Monarchs from Edward tkt 
Confessor to Henry the Eighth: together with many of the Great Personages that were sid* 
nent under their several Bewns. New and greatly improved Bditloo, by J. R. PxavcHa', 
Esq., F.8.A. Royal 4to, 72 Plates, cluth, 2^ 2». The Plates coloured, U. 4m. Splaadiillr 
illuminated, uniform with the Dresses, 12^ 12«. IM 

STUBBS* ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine large Copperplate Eng^nvings, Impc 
rial (olio (pub. at 4/. if.), boards, leather back, 1/. lU. fld. 

The orisrinal edition of this fine old work, which is indispensable to artiste. It has loag bssi 
considered rare. 

TATTERSALL'S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, comprising the Stud yarm, the StsB. 
the Stable, the Kennel, Race Studs, &c., with 43 beautiful Steel and Wood iUustratlims, sevcrsi 
after Hancock, cloth gilt (pub. at 1/. ila. 6i/.), 1^ Is. UM 

TRENDALL'S DESIGNS FOR ROOFS OF IRON, STONE. AND WOOD.vith 

Measurements, Itc, for the use of Carpenters and Builders (aa exceUent practical woAl. Va, 
limp cloth (pub. at 15s.), 7«. 6d. Ml 

TURNER AND GIRTIN'S RIVER SCENERY ; folio, SO beautiful Enffravings on Steal' 
after the drawings of J. M. W. Tt/nxxa, brilliant impreaaioaa, la a poctfoUo. with aieriMi 
back (pub. at tl. ««. ), reduced to W. ll«. (M. 

——————— the aame, with thick glazed paper between the plates, half4ioaad nuttoeoiklBt 

edges (pub. at «. ««.), reduced to tl. 2$. ^^ 

TURNER'S LIBER FLUVIORUM, or River Scenery of Prance, 63 hisbly.finiahed IjM 
Bngravings on Steel by WiLmoaa, OoooAtL. Millbb, CoassNs, and other dlatlagatabsi 
Artists, with descriptive Letter-press byLsrrcH Ritchie, and a Memoir of J. W. M.Tvbxjul 
&.A, by AULMic A. Watts, imperial Sve, glit eloth, 1^ 11«. fid., or IndU Proofh, iLU. 

WALKERS ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded by aeritieal Vi«r ifte 

Eneral Hypothesis respeoting Beauty, by LxoKAaxw da Viirci, Msiroe, Wncxaucan, 
VME, HooAKTH, BvRKB, KNIGHT, ALISON, and Others. New edition, royal 8vo, illastratsA 
bv 22 beautiful Plates, after drawings Arom liCe, by H. Howakd, by QAtrcz and LAjn (pah.it 

WALPOLE'S (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, vitli mm 

Account of the Principal Artists, ami CaUlegue of Engravers, who have been hora er MsUsd 
Ls England, with Notes by Dauawat; Now Edliloa, Bevised and EalaiVMi* l)y BaUK 
WOKHVM, Esq., complete in 3 vols. 8vo, with numerous beautiful portnits and plates, au ti. 

WARRINGTON'S HISTORY OF STAINED GLASS, from the earUest period of the Art 
to the present time, illustrated by Coloured examples of Entire Windows, In the varkma watrnt 
inverUt roUo. with M very large and beaatlfUIly coloured Ptetes (one of tkea Mwly fcrnji 
IB length) half bound morocco, gilt edges (pub at SI. 8«.), SI. 15*. fid. 



PXJBLISHBD OR SOLD BT H. G. BOHN. 11 

WESTWOOOS PALfiOGRAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA; being a series of lUnstratiQiM of 
tlM Aneitat Yerriont ol tb« Blbl«, c«^a frsm lilumlnatod Mjuiuuripts, execuUd b«tw»en 
tbm fourth ud lixtecnth Mntarlei, rofal 4to, 60 PUtes biMottfolljr luuminated in gold aad 
colonra, half-bound, uncut (pub. at 4/. 10*. )t 3<> iO** 

WNISTON'S JOSCPHUS JLLUSTRATEO EDITION, complete; ooatniiiing both the 
▲ntiquitioftoaid tb« Wan of th« Jcwa. 8 vols. Svo, handsomely pilated, embelUsbed with 62 
baautUhl Wood SaffravluKa, by vailous AitUts (pub. at U. «•.), cloth botirda, etegantljrgilt, U». 

WHITTOCK'S DECORATIVE PAINTER'S AND GLAZIER'S GUIDE, oontmiiing the 

most approved methods of imitating every kind of Fiincy Wood and Marble, in Oil or Distemper 
Colour. Designs for DecOTating ApRrtments, and the Art of Staining aai Painting on auss, 
ttc, with Examples from Ancient Windows, with the Suppieiaent, 4to, iUustxated with 104 
^a«es, of which 44 are coloured (pub. at il in.), cloth, UAik, 

WHITTOCK'S Ml Nl ATUR E PAINTER'S MANUAL Foolscap 8?o, 7 eoloored plates, 
and numerous woodcuts (pub. at 6«.), cloth, S«. 

WIOHTWICK'S PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE, a Romance of Artand History. Impe- 
rial tro, with 211 Illustrations, Steal PUtM and Woodcuts (pub. at X. IJto. a«(.), cloth, U. l«. 

1840 

WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgium, Germany, and France, 24 fine 
Plates by L£ Keux, Ste. Imperial 4to (pub. at IL 18«.), half-morocco, 1/. 4*. 1X37 

wail's ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twelve select erampies from the Cathedrals of 
England, of the Ecclesiastic Architecture of the Middle Ages, beaatifoUy coloured, after 
the original drawings, by Ckakles Wild, imperial (olio, mounted on tinted cardboard like 
drawings, in a handsome portfolio (pub. at t%U lU.), U, it, 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, 12 Plates, coloured and mounted like Drawings, in a 
handsome portfolio (pub, at itl. ISt.), imperial fblio, 5L At. 

WILLIAMS' VIEWS IN GREECE, 64 beautiful line Engravings by Miller. Hobs- 
BuaoH, and ethers. 2 vols, imperial svo (pub. at 61. 6e.), half-bound mor. extra, gilt edges, 
31. lU. 6d. 1829 

WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS^ ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, by Leitcb 
Bbitchib, new edition, edited by E. Iisbe, Esq., illustrated with upwards of 60 beautirul 
Sugravingi on Steel and Wood, royal tv«, gilt doth, 16«. 

WOOD'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 
BAALBEC. 2 vols, in 1, imperial folio, containing 110 fine Copper-plate Engravinga, some 
Teiy large and folding (pub. at 7'. 7«.), half-moroeco, uncut, 3(. 13s. fid. 1827 



iaattttal l^tetorg, asticultute, «jx* 



ANDREWS FIGURES OF HEATHS, with Scientific Description^, 6 vols, royal 8vo, 
with 300 beautifully coloured Platas (pub. at IS^.), cloth gilt, 7U 10«. 184S 

BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 

la which the characters of each Glenus are displayed in the most elaborate manner, in a series 
of magnified Dissections and figures, highly-finished in Colours, imp. tvo. Plates, 6/. 18S8— 42 

BEECH EY.— BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, comprising an 
Account of the Plants collected by Messrs. Lat and CoLLtK, and other Officers of the 
Sxpedition, during the voyage to the Pacific and Behring'i Straits. By Sia Wiuiax 
Jacksow Hookbr, and G. A. W. Aknott, Esq., illustrated by loa Plates, beautifUly 
engraved, complete in 10 parts, 4to (pub. at 71. 1««.), il. 1831—41 

BEECHEY.- ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEYS VOYAGE, compiled from the 
Collections and Kotca of Captain Bbxchbt, aad the Scientlfle OenU«menwbo accompanied 
the Expedition. Tbe Mammalia by Dr. RiCKAansoir : Ornithology, by N. A. Viooas, Esq.; 
Viahes. by O. T. Lay, Esq., and E. T. Bkkvett, Esq.; Crustacea, by Richard Owbx, 
Xsq.; Reptiles, by JoHir Eowaad Gray, Esq* Sheila, by w. Sowbrbt, Esq. ; and Geology, 
by the Rev. Dr. Bdcklahd. 4to,illnstnited sy 47 Platae, eontaining many hundred Figures, 
beautifully coloured by Sowsrbt (pub. at iL &$.), cloth, il. 13*. 6d. 1830 

BOLTON'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS. Illustrated with 
Figure* the size of Life, of the Birds, both Male and Fpmale, in their most Natara) Attitudes : 
their Nesu and Eggs, Food, Favourite Plaots, Shrnbs, Treec, Ite. kc. New Edition, revised 
aad very considerably augmented, S vols, in i, medltim 4to, containing SO beautifully coloured 
plates ( puh, at S(. 8«. ), half-bound moroceo, gilt backs, gilt edges, 3<. S». 1145 

BROWN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAND AND FRESH WATER SHELLS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: with Figures, DoMniptiona, sad Localities of all 
the Species. Royal Svo, eontaining on 27 large Plates, 330 Figures of all the known British 
Species, in their hill sisa, accurately drawn from Nature (pub. at IS*.), cloth, lot. fid. isa 

CARPENTER'S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOQY; indndinf a ComprehensiTe Sketch of tho 
■ arlMlpal Fonas of Animal stmctoia. Maw adlttoa, eaiatally raviaad, with nt osyltai Wood 
XUastraUons, post Svo, cloth, is. 



12 CITILOGTTE OF KEW BOOKS, I 

CARPENTER'S ZOOLOGY AND INSTINCT IN ANIMALS: a Sjstematb'ViBVi! I 

the structure, habiu, Instincts, and ases of the principal families of the Aaiiiua Kl«t<wi.w I 
the chief Forms of Fossil Bemains, 2 vols, post ITO, nith 830 capital UloBtntiMif on wool, M 
reprintiug. 

CARPENTER'S VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND BOTANY, iaOa^ Oi 
structures and organs of Plants, their characters, uses, geogmphical dlatribntlon. and diMril- 
ration, according to the Natural System of Botany. New and enlaigwd edition, with SIS capU 
illustrations on wood, post 8vo, cloth, reprinting. 

CURTIS'S FLORA LONDINENSIS; Eevisedand Improved by 6KOBOxGmiTK,a' 

tended and continued by Sir W. Jackson Hooker; comprising the History of Plants tai* 

rtnousto Great Britain, with Indexes; the Drawings made by Stdekhjui, Sowabm,*! 
iNDi^r. 8 vols, royal folio (or 109 parts), containing 647 Plates, exhibitinfr the ftill Mtnl 
size of each Plant, with magnified Dissections of the Farts of Fructification, ftc, all bci«l- 
ftally coloured (pub. at 87^ 4«. in parts), half-bound morocco, top edgea gilt, 30/. US 

DENNY-MONOGRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM BRITANN1>E. OR BRITISH 
SPECIES OF PARASITE INSECTS (published under the patronage of the British Assodi- 
tion) 8vo, numerous beautifully coloured plates of Lice, containing aeveral hundred HUgillii 
figures, cloth. 1/. 11«. M. OB 

DE JUSSIEU'S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, translated br J. H. WiLsoir, FI..Sm b. 
thick post 8T0, with 7S0 capital WoodcuU, cloth (pub. at 12*. id.), 8«. 6d, Vain Vaont, Hi 

DON'S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY, 4 vob. rojil tti^ 
numerous Woodcuts (pub. at HI. St.), cloth, It. 11*. dd. U3J-Ut 

DON'S HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS ; thirteenth Edition, 8vo (pub. at U 44 

cloth, I2t. M 

DONOVANS NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF INDIA,^ EnlnsedVy 
J. O. W£STwooD, Esq., F.L.S., 4to, with 58 plates, containing upwards of UO ezqmiMf 
coloured figures (pub. at 6^. 6«. ), cloth gilt, reduced to 2/. 5«. IM 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OFTHE INSECTS OF CHINA. Enlaifedlr 
J. O. Westwoos, Esq., F.L.S., 4to, with 50 plates, containing upwards of 120 eaqoiiildf 
coloured figures (pub. at 6/.0«.), cloth gilt, 21. 5<. 

" Donovan's works on the Insects of India and China are splendidly iUnetnted, nl 
extremely useful."-JVia/ura/tf/. 

" The entomological plates of our countryman Donovan are highly coloured, elegant, nl 
useful, especially those contained in his quHrto volumes (Insects of India nn4 China), whani 
great numoer of species are delineated for the first time."— 5i«am<0H. 



DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. Viz; Insects. 16 rdfc- 
Birds, 10 vols.— Shells, 5 vols.— Fishes, 5 vols.— Cluadrupeds, 3 vols.— together 39 vols. 8i«i 
containing 1198 beautifully coloured plates (pub. at 66/. 0«.), boards, 231. 17«. The same set « 
S9 vols, bound in 21 (pub. at 73^ 10,.), half green morocco extra, gilt edges, gilt bads, ML 
Any of the classes may be had separately. 



DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, and Roral Alfain ii 
General, New Edition, Enlarged, thick 8vo, with 70 wood engravings (pub. at 13«.). ckdii 
8t. 6d. jia 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, 8 vols. Crown 8to, with 108 illastntionflL taitefd^ 
drawn and engraved, elegantly bound in fancy cloth (pub. at 2/. 8«.), 1/. 7«. 

— »— the same, the plates beautifully coloured, bound in extra cloth, gilt back, sides, asl 
edges (pub. at3f. 3«.), U. 16*. » o , — ««, 

■ the second series, containing 36 illustrations, distinct and complete In itself has IsMr 

been reprinted, and may now be bad separately (pub. at 16s.), 9». 
• > or the second series, with coloured plates (pub. at 1^ 1«,), lis. 

DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; wherein are ezhibitai 
upwards of GUO exotic Insects, of the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North nk 
South America, Germany, kc. By J. O. Westwood, Esq.. F.L.S. Secretary of the Enteno* 
logical Society, &c. 3 vols. 4to. 150 Plates, most beautifullv coloured, containing above ON 
figures of Insects (originally pub. at IS^ 1S«.), half-bound morocco, 6/. 16*. 6<^ UV 

GOULD'S HUMMING BIRDS. A General History of the Trochilidse. or Hammiof 
Birds, with especial reference to the Collection of J. Gould, F.R.S.. &c. (now ezhtbitisg la 
the gardens ofthe Zoulogical Society of London), by W. C.L. Mabtik. late one of the Scientils 
Officers ofthe Zoological Society of London, fcap. 8vo. with 16 coloured Plates, cloth gilt, it, 

■ " the same, with the Plates BEAUTXrvLLY colou&xd, heightened with gold, cloth gilt, 10i.M 

GREVILLE'S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, comprising the Principal Species found in Giwl 
Britain, inclusive of all the New Species recently discovered in Scotland, e toIs. royal ive. 
S60 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 16/. 16t.), half-morocco, 8/. St. ItS-l 

This, though a complete Work in itself, forms an almost indispensable Supplement teths 
thirty-six volumes of Sowerby's English Botany, which does not comprehend (CirptenaMM 
Plants. It is one of the most sdeatiflc and best executed works on udtganooa aSSanm 
produced in this country. ^^ "^ 
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HARDWICKE AND GRAY'S INDIAN ZOOLOGY. Twenty parts, forming two rtH^ 
royal folio, 302 colotured platu (pub. atai<.), acwed, 12L 12«., or half-morocco, gUt edfok 
UL14M. 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. Tlieir 

Natural Historr, together with the Plants on -which they feed: New and greatly itnprOTml 
Edition, by J. O.WfSTWooD. Esq., F.L.S., &e., in 1 vol. sm. foiio, with 44 plates, containin* 
Above 100 figures of Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillars, ftc, and the Plants on which tiiey feed, 
exquisitely coloured after the original drawings, half-bound morocco, 4^. 4«. 1840 

This extremely beauti All work is the only one which contains our English Moths and Butter- 
flies of the full natural size, in all their changes of Caterpillar, Chrysalis, ftc, with th« plants 
oa which they feed. 

HOOKER AND GREVILLE, ICONES FILICUM ; OR FIGURES OF FERNS. 

With DESCRIPTIONS, many of which have been altogether unnoticed by Botanists, or have 

not been correctly figured. 2 vols, folio, with 240 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 38/. 4«.), 

half-morocco, gilt edges, 18/. 12*. 1839—31- 

The grandest and most valuable of the many scientific Works produced by Sir William Hooker. 

HOOKER'S EXOTIC FLORA, containing Pigures and Descriptions of rare or otherwise 
Interestinir Exotic Plants, especially of such as are deserving of being cultivated in our Gar- 
dens. 3 vols, imperial 8vo, containing 332 large and beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 18/.), 
eloth, 6/. 6<. 1823—1827 

This is the most superb and attractive of all Dr. Hooker's valuable works. 
** The * Exotic Flora,' by Dr. Hooker, is like that of all the Botanical publications of the In- 
defktigible author, excellent; and it assumes an appearance of finish and perfection to which 
SMitber the Botanical Magasine nor Register can externally lay claim."- Xoudon. 

HOOKER'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, containing Figures and Descriptions of snch 
Plants as recommend themselves by their novelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses to which they 
•re applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy; together with occasional 
Botanical Notices and Information, and occasional Portraits and Memoirs of eminent Botanists. 
4 vols. 8vo, numerous Plates, some coloured (pub. at 3/.), cloth, 1/. 1834—43 

HOOKER'S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, containing Figures and Descriptions of 
Plants which recommend themselves by their novelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses to which 
'ttiey are applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy, together with occasional 
Botanical Notices and Iniormation, including many valuable Communications from distin- 
guished Scientific Travellers. Complete in 3 thick vols, royal 8vo, with 153 plates, many finely 
coloured (pub. at 5/. it.), gilt eloth, 3/. 12«. 6d. 1830—33 

HOOKER'S FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA; OR THE BOTANY OF BRITISH 
VORTH AMERICA. Illustrated by 340 plates, complete in Twelve Parts, royal 4to (pub. 
at 13/. 12«.), 8/. The Twelve Parta complete, done up u 2 vols, royal 4to, extra cloth, 8/. 

1829—40 

HUISH ON BEES ; THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 

Kew and greatly improved Edition, containing also the latest Discoveries and Improvements 
In every department of the Apiary, with a description of the most approved Hivss now in use, 
thick 12mo, Portrait and numerous WoodcuU (pub. at 10«. 6d,), cloth gilt, 6«. 6d. 1844 

SARDINE'S NATURALISTS LIBRARY, 40 yols, 1200 coloured Plates, extra red cloth, 
boards (pub. at 12/.), 7/. 
- ■ or the volumes separately, according to the following azrangements, in red cloth, top edges 

gDt,4«.8d. 



Vol. 



Vol. 





I.British Birds, vol.1 




^e'iSCv.?»1.'"°""' ■ 


B* *t 


2. Ditto vol. a 




a. » 


3. Ditto vol. 3 


». 


4. f. 


4. Ditto vol. 4 


24. » 


10. MarsupialU 


•» t* 


5. Sun Birds 


35. 1, 


11. Seals, &c. 


•• M 


«. Humming Birds, vol. 1 


26. „ 


12. Whales, &c. 


y. n 


7. Ditto vol. 3 


27. 


13. Monkeys 


ft. ,, 


8. Game Birds 


28. IVSICTS. 


1. Introduction to Bntomo< 


t. 1, 


9. Pigeons 




3. Britlfh Butterflies 


M. » 


10. Parrots 


29. „ 


U. H 


11. Birds of Western Africa 


30. ., 


3. British Moths, ftc. 




vol.1 


31. „ 


4. Foreign Butterflies 


tt. f* 


13. Ditto vol. 3 


32. 


6. Foreign Moths 


IS. II 


13. Flycatchers 


33. I 


6. Beetles 


14. It 


14. Pheasants, Peacocks, ftc. 


34. 


7. Bees 


U.ASIJCAXJ. 


1. Introduction 


39. FISUBS. 


1. IntroducUon, and Foreiga 


It. fl 






Fishes 




36. „ 


3, British Fishes, vol. 1 


w» 


4. Dogs, vol.1 


37. ,, 


8. Ditto vol. 3 




i. Ditto, TOL 3 


38. „ 


4. Perch, ftc. 


Mk 11 


e. Horses 


39. n 


5. Fishes of Goiaiia, fte. vol. 1 


•!• N 




40. >• 


fl. Ditto T«l.fl 









14 CATiXOaXTE OT 17EW VOOKB, 

JOHNSON'S GAfTOffNCR, vitb nomoroas woodoHte, eontaining tbe Potato, cm «4^ 
Cucambw and Oaoscbeny, 1 Tol^Oiape Vine, » voIt.,...AiaifBalft and A^^aragns, <»• mri^ 
Pine Apple, two Tols.—StrAwberry, one vol — Dahlia, one vol..JPeacfa, on© vol.— ftogatter U 

vols, l2mo. Woodcuts (pub. at 1/. 5«.)> doth, 10«. 
■ ■ the Mine, hound in 8 voU. elotb, lettered, 9t. 

JOHNSON'S FARMEirS ENCYCLOPEDIA and DIctioiuffy of Rural Aifain ; en- 

bracin* all tbe meet recent divcoveriea In Agrkultujral CheaiUtrjr. adapted to the conpfekci- 
sion of unscientific readers, (1^ Cutfabert Jehason, Editor of the Fanner** Atmuamc) iUoitfitid 
bj wood engravings, thick 8vo. doth, VBW M>ixu»v, (pub. at 21. lie.), XL Ls. 



LEWINS NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Third Edition, with an Index of the S«ientific Kaa»ea and ftyoengraaca, bjr Mr. GovutaadXr. 

Ettox, folio, 27 plates, coloured (pab. at 4/. At.), half-bonnd morecco, a<. 2«. UM 



LINDLErS BRITISH FRUITS; OR FIGURES AND DESCRIFTIONS OFTHEMOSI 

IMPO&TANT VABIETIES OF FRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. S vok. 
royal 8vo, containing 152 most beautifully coloured plates, chiefly by Mks. WiTHsas, Axtirt 
to the Horticultural Society (pub. at lOi. lOt.), half bound raorocoo extra, gilt edges, iL Is. 

"This is an exanitftely WaatiAd mv^ Every plate is Uke a UgUy fiaiahed diaviab 
similar to those in the Horticultural Transactions.'* 

UNOLEY'S DiQlTAUUM MONOGRAPHIA. Folk), SSpktefof theEox|^(piibw 

at M. 4«.),c2otb, U. lU.6d. 
■ the same, the plates beautlAiUy coloured (pub. at 6^. 6«.), cloth, 21. \t». 9d. 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAININQ NATURALIST, being Popolar BeKtqrtini, 

Tales, and Anecdotes of more than Five Hundred Animals, eoraprehendlng all the dnadnpedi. 
Birds, Fishes, Repttiee, IiMeets, Ice., ef which a knowledge la ladlepeasable In polHe edoesp 
tton. With Indexes of Bdeutifle and P^palar NasMs, aa EKplaiiatioD of Terms, and aa Ap- 
pendix of Fabulous Animals, illustrated by upwards of 500 beautlftil woodcuts by Bswicx, 
HARVBr, WviMPsa, and others. New Edition, revised, eoUuged, and corrected ts A* 
present state of Zoelegieal Knowledge. In one thidc vol. post Sve, gflt detb, fs. IHt 

LOUDON'S Of. C.) ARBORETUM KT FRUTICETUM MITANNICUM, w tke 

Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreiga, delineBted a»d deecribed : wkk tlMir p«pep 
gation, culture, management, and uses. Second improved Edition, 8 vols. 8vo, with above 
400 plates of toces, and upwards efKOO eroodcute of trees aadebrabe (pab. at lof.), W. lib 11^ 

LOUDON'S VILLA GARDENER, eompriiing the choiceof a Sulmiban YiUaRcatdence; 

the laying-out, planting, and culture of tbe garden and grounds ; and every necessary inftr- 
mation for the Amateur i/i collecting, placing, and rearing all the plants and trees osnaB? 
ealtivated in Great Britain ; the management of tbe Villa Farm, Dairy, and Povltry Teia. 
ftecoiid edition, edited by Mrs. London, See, eioth extra, with upwards of Vfl C 
finely eagraved on wood (pub. at 1S«.), w. M. 

LOWS DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF QRCAT 

and very beautifullv coloured plates of the vario_- 

from drawings by Nicholson, R.S.A., after paintings by J 
half bound morocco, gilt tA^n (pub. at ItC. 16*.), 8^ 8«. 

MANTELL'S (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. THE MEDALS OF CREATHHI 
or First Lessons fas Geology, and Ia the Study of Otganic Bemaiae ; including Oswiaglfal 
Excursions to the Isle of Sbeppey, Brighton, Lewes, Tilgate Forest, Charnwood FOnst, 
Farringdon, Swindon, Calne, Bath, Bristol, Clifton, Matlock, Cricb Hill. &c. By GiDaoi 
Alosrvok MAVTEI.L, Esq., LL.D., F.R.B., ftc. Two thick vols, foolscap 8vo., with ae- 
loured Plates, and several hundred beautUUl Woodcuts of Fossil Bemaiaa, eloth gilt, U. Is. HM 

MANTELL'S (DR.) PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSJL REMAINS, consiirtiiir (tf 

Coloured Illustrations selected from Parkinson's " Organic Remains of a Former World/'^flad 
Artis's "Antedlluvlaa Phytology," with descriptions, by Dr. Maatall, iCe, with 74 eotooiid 
plates, 2L 5«. Ul» 

MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, or a Familiar Expoailion of Geological Fkt- 
nomena. Sixth greatly enlarged and improved Edition. 2 vols, post tva, coloured Plates, aai 
upwards of 200 Woodcuts. Ntw BdUkm in thtfrut* MM 

MANTELL'S, GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

sad along the adjacent Coast of Dorsetshire. In 1 vol. post ivo, with numerous baautiMV 
executed Weodcuu, and a Geological Map, cloth gilt, 5c 



., « .^...w^i .w r,.,....*..^ ^. ^..«^ . BRITAIN, exempUfiea 'in fifty^ox bi|» 

and very beautifullv coloured plates of the various breeds of the Horse, Ox, Bhaep* aad "Bi^ 
■ -■• • -- " ■ -- ' " igs by Shx£I^, R.8 JL., 2 vols, in 1, imp. tav 
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SGHLEIDEN'S PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; or Botany as an Indnctiye 
Science, transUted by Da, £i>iriK L^KKSarxa, 8vo, with nearly 400 lUutraUoiu on wood 
and steel, cloth (pnb. at IL U,), 19$. td, 1M9 

SELBY'S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most magnificent work of the 
Figitres of British Birds, containing exact and fkithful representations in their full natural 
stn of all the known apecies found in QnaX, Britain, S83 Fignres in 338 heautiftiUy coloured 
Plates. 2 vols, elephant folio, elegantly half-bound morocco (pub. at 105/.), gilt back and 
gUt edges, 31/. 10*. 1834 

*' The grandest work on Ornithology published in this country, the same for British Birds 
that Audubon's is for the Birds of America. Every figure, excepting in a very few instances 
of extremely large birds, is of the fiill natural size, beaotlAilly and accurately drawn, with all 
the spirit of life."— OmiMo/ofrur* Text Book. 

** What a treasure, during a rainy forenoon in the country, is such a gloriously illuminated 
work as this of Mr Selbv i It is, without doubt, the most splendid of the kind ever published 
in BrlUin, and will stand a comparison, without any eclipse of its lustre, with the moat magni- 
fleent ornithological illustrations of the French school. Mr. Selby has long and deservedly 
tanked high as a scientific naturalist."— it/aeAioood's Ma$axine, 

SELBY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 2vol8.8vo. Second 
Edition (pub. at Is. 1*.), lit, 18SS 

SIBTHORPE'S FLORA QR>ECA. The most costly and magnificent Botanical work 
•ver published. 10 vols, folio, with 1000 beautifully coloured Plates, half-bound, morocco, 
publishing by subscription, and the number strictly limited to those subscribed for (pub. at 
U2L), 63/. 

Separate Prospectuses of this work are now ready for dellrery. Only 40 copies of the 
otiginal stock exist. Ko greater number of subscribers' names can therefbre be received. 

SIBTHORPE'S FLOR>E QR>CC>& PRODROMUS; sItc Flantamm omnium Ennme. 
ratio, quae in Provinciis aut Insulis Graciae invenlt JoH. Sibtho&vx : Characteres et 
Synonyma omnium com Annetatioi^bits Jac. £sy. Smith. Four parts, in 3 thick vols. 8vo, 
(pub. at 2/. 2».) 14«. Lomdini^ ISlf 

SMITH'S (COLONEL HAMILTON) HISTORY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES, its 

Typical Forma, Primeval Distrihuiion, filiations and Migrations, with 34 coloured Platei 
(each containing two or more suhjects), Portrait, and Vignette title-page, thick fcap. Svo, ftUl 
gIltcloth(pub.at7#. W.), 5*. #» ■» r-. r , 

This volume ranges with J juwzvb's NATVRAZiisT*a Lxbba&x. 

SOWERBY'S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Containing a complete Introduction to 
the Science, illustrated by upwards of 650 Figures (^Shells, etched on copper-plates, in which 
the most ctiaracteristic examples are given of all the Genera established up to the present 
time, arranged iu Lamarckian Order, accompanied by copious Explanations; Observations 
respecting the Geographical or Geological distribution of each ; Tabular Views of the 8gra- 
tems of jUmarck and De Blainvilie ; a Glossary of Technical Terms, Sec. New Edition, 
considerably enlarged aad improved, with numerous Woodcuts in the text, now first added. 
Sto, cloth, 18*. ; or with the Plates coloured, doth, li. 10^ 

SOWERBY'S CONCHOLOOICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OR, COLOURED FIGURES 
OF ALL THE HITHERTO UNFIOURBD SHELLS, complete in 200 Parts, 8ve, com- 
prising several thousand Figures, all beautifully coloured (pub. at lil.) 11. 10«. uis 

SPRrS BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; conUining Figures and Descrip- 
tSons of all the Genera of British Beetles, edited by Shvoxaiu>, Svo, with 94 plates, comprising 
0S8 figures of Beetles, beautifully and most accurately drawn (pub. at 2/. 2«.), cloth, U. Is. 1840 
** The most perfiect work yet published in this department of British Entomology.*' 

STEPHENS' BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 13 voU. 8ro, 100 coknired Plates (pnb. at 
Sit), half bound, t/. St. ISSft^ 

— Or separately, Lepisoptera, 4 vols. U. U. Coi.soptxiui, 5 vols. 4f. U. DsuiAPXs&a» 
OxTUoruKA, MsTiKOPTSXA, Im., 1 ToU 1/. Is. Hxiuiiorisajk, 3 Tola. U. 3s. 

SWAINSON'S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGY: on, FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OP 
RARE, BEAUTIFUL, OR UNDE8CRIBED SHELLS. Royal 4to, contaiaiag 94 large and 
beautifully coloured flgtues of Shells, half boond nunr., gilt edges (pub. «t M. M.), 3/. 12«. Sd 

SWAINSON'S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: ob, OBIGINAL nOURES AND 
DSSCUIPTIONB OF KEW, RARE, OR INTERESTING ANIMALS, seleeted ekiefly 
ftom the Classee of Ornithology, Entomology, and Concbology, 6 vole, royal Svo, containing 
SIS finely eoloured Plates (pub. at 16/. lOs.f, half bound morocoo, gilt edges, 91. %$. 

SWEEirs FLORA AUSTRALASfCA: ob, A SELECTION OF HANDSOME OR 
CURIOUS PLANTS, Katives of New HoUand aad the South Sea IsUnds. IS Nos., fonniag 
1 Toi. royal Sto, eenplete^ with 5« beaatiAilly cotoured Plates (yab. at U, lie.), eloth, li. Ms. 



SWEETS CISTWEiC : or, NATUBAL ORDER OF CI8TU% om ROCK ROSS. S0 
Soa., Ibnnbic I mL royal Svo, conplete, with 113 bMVttftoUy colowed PlatM (pt^. aSM. St.), 
stoih, SI. ist. Stf. ' » ' » ' lift 

* One of the most iatsresting, and hitherto the scarceat, of Mr. Sweet's beatttiftal publications.' 



16 CAXiXOSVE OF HfSW BOOKS, 



iWiMellaneottS (KnglfeJ litfrataw, 

INCLUDINQ 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND THE 
DRAMA, MORALS, A^fD MISCELLANIES. 



BARBAULDS (MRS.) SELECTIONS from the Spictatoe, Tatlkr, GcAM)iAH,od 

Freeholder, with a Preliminary Essay, new edition, complete In 2 toIs, i>o«t 8to, eltgtaW 
printed, with Portraits of Addison and Steele, clothi )uMi/orm wilk the Standard Library, (pvb. 
at 10*. )• 7: Mog(m,Um 

BLAKEY'S HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND; embrarinf tfci 
Dpinioiis of all Writers on Mental Science from the earliest period to the present time, 4 tois. 
thick 8V0, very handsomely printed, cluth lettered, (pub. at 3/.), 1/. Lcmgwuau, ItM 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER. 

Incorporating his Tour to the Hebrides, and accompariied by the Commentariea oif all ft*- I 
ceoin? Editors . with numerous Additional Notes and Illustrative Anecdotes ; to whick tit I 
added Two Supplementary Volumes of Anecdotes by Hawkins, Piozzi, Mvapht, Tnu, 
IlErKOLDs, Stevens, and others. 10 vols. I2mo, illustrated by upwards of SO VieTra, F» 
traits, and Sheets nf Autograph», finely engraved ou Steel, from Drawingr* by SxAXvnUk 
Harding, kc, cloth, reduced to U. 10«. 

This new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition, beautifhlly printed in the popular tasmtl 
Sir Walter Scott and Byron's Works, is just such an edition as Dr. Jolinson himself loved lii 
recommended. In one of the Ana recorded in the supplementary volumes of tiie | 
edition, he savs : <* Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your T 
the most useful after all. Such books form the mass of general and easy reading." 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, viz., Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Adventnier, Ukr. 
and Connoisseur. 3 thick vols. 8vo, Portraits (pub. ata/. 5«.), cloth, li. 7«. Either t' — 
may be had separate. 

BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete Works of the i 
cipal English Poets from Miltok to Kirkb White. 4 vols, post 8vo. ( size of Staa— 
Library), printed in a very small but beautiful type. 22 Medallion Fortraiu (pub.at3f.ak)« 
cloth, ISf. 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, and Essay on the British OoB- 

ktiiution, 3 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 1/. lis. 6<f.), cloth, U. U. ISM^ 

' ' British Constitution (a portion of the preceding work), 8vo, cloth, S«. 

BURKE'S (EDMUND) WORKS. With a Biographical and Critic^ Introdnctkm hr 
RoojERS. 2 vols, imperial 8vo, closely but handsomely printed (pub. at 2/. 2«. ), cloth, U, lOs. 

BURKE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY OF 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. Comprising a Registry of all Armorial 
Bearings, Crests, and Mottoes, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, including tke 
late Grants by the College of Arms. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionary of 
Terms. Third Edition, with a Supplement. One very large vol. imperial Svo, beautifully 
printed in small type, in double columns, by Whittinoham, embelJished with an elaborate 
Frontispiece, richly Illuminated in gold and colours; also Woodcuts (pub. at 2^2*.), cloth 
gilt, 1^. U. 1M4 

The most elaborate and useful Work of the kind ever published. It contains upwards e( 
S0,000 Armorial Bearings, and incorporates all that have hitherto been given by Guilllm, E4- 
mondson, Collins, Nisbet, Berry, Rubson, and others ; besides many thousand names wkleh 
have never appeared in any previous Work. This volume, in fact, in a small compass, bttt 
without abridgment, contains more than four ordinary quartos. 

BURNETTS HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES, AND OF THE REFORMATION, 

with Historical and Biographical Notices. 3 vols, super royal 8vo. cloth, 1/. lis. 6d, 

BURNS' WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, AND NOTES BY 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH, LOCKHART, Jtc. Royal t«^ 
fine Portrait and Plates (pub. at 18«.), cloth, uniform with Byron, 10«. fid. 

This is positively the only complete edition of Burns, In a single volume, 8vo. It contaios 
not only every scrap which Burns ever wrote, whether prose or verse, but also a considerable 
number of Scotch national airs, collected and illustrated by him (not given eUewhere) and Ml 
and interesting accounts of the occasions and circumstances of his various writings. The very 
complete and interesting Life by Allan Cunningham alone occupies 164 pai^es, and the Indices 
and Glossary are very copious. The whole forms a thick elegantly printed volume, extendlar 
in all to 848 page!*. The other editions, Including one published In similar shape, with aa 
abridgment of the Life by Allan Cunningham, comprised in only 47 pages, and the whole voIubm 
la only fi04 pages, do not contain above two-thirds of the above. 

GARY'S EARLY FRENCH POETS. A Series of Notices and Translations, with tt 
Introductory Sketch of the History of French Poetry ; Edited by his Son, the Rev. Hsnur 
Cart, Foolscap bvo, cloth, 5«. ISH 
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CARY'S LIVES OF ENGLISH POETS, supplementary to Dk. Johnson's «* Lives.- 
Edited by his Son. Foolscap 8vo» oloth, 7«. IMS 

CHURTON'S RAILROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND; Historical, Topographical, and 
Picturesque; descriptive of all the Cities, Towns, Country Seats, and Subjects of local inte^ 
rest on the various Lines, imperial 8vo, cloth, with map and numerous cuts, (pub. at IL It.), 
reduced to 10«. id. 1851 

CLASSIC TALES. Cabinet Edition, comprising the Vicar of Wakefield, Elizabet\ 
Paul and Virginia, Gulliver's Travels, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of WertCTf 
Theodosius and Constantia, Castle of Otranto, and Basselas, complete in 1 volume, 12mo; 
medallion Portraits (pub. at 10«. 6d.), cloth, S$. 6d. 

COPLEY'S (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND ITS 

ABOLITION. Second Edition, with an Appendix, thick small 8vo, fine Portrait of 
Clarkson (pub. at 6«.), cloth, it. 6d. 1899 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, including his Homer, edited by Cakt. Illustrated 
edition, royal 8vo, with 18 beauiiAil Engravings on Steel, after Designs by Hartbt, cloth, gilt 
edges, I5«. 

CRAIKS ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; or, CURIOSITIES OP FAMILY HIS- 
TORY. 4 vols, post 8vo, with fine Portraits on Steel of Walter Deverbux Eari, op EsaEZ« 
AwNE Duchess of Monmouth ams Buccleucu, Mary Tudor, and Sir Bobbrt Dudjcsy, 
cloth (pub. at 21. 2*.), I8«. 

DAVIS'S SKETCHES OF CHINA, During an Inland Journey of Four Months; with 
an Account of the War. 2 vols, post 8vo, with a new Map of China (pub. at 16*.), cloth 9t. 1841 

DIBDIN'S BIBLIOMANIA: OR BOOK MADNESS. A Bibliographical Bomance. Nev 
Edition, with considerable Additions, including a Key to the assumed Characters in the Dramd, 
and a Supplement. 2 vols, royal 8vo, handsomely printed, embellished by numerous Wood- 
cuts, many of which are now first added (pub. at 3/. 3«.) cloth, 1/. lU. 6d. Large Paper, impe» 
rial 8vo, of which only very few copies were printed (pub. at 5/. 5«.), cloth, 3/. 13«. Gd. 18«« 
This celebrated Work, which unites the entertainment of a romance with the most valuabl* 
information on all bibliographical subjects, has long been very scarce and sold for considerable 
sums— the small paper fur 8/. 8s., and the large paper for upwards of 60 guineas 1 1 1 

DIBDIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS. Admiralty edition, complete, with a Memoir by 
T. DiBDisr. Illustrated with 12 Characteristic Sketches, engraYed on Steel by Oeorob 
Cruikbhaitk. l2mo, cloth lettered, i». 184t 

DOMESTIC COOKERY, by a Lady (Mbs. Rundell). New Edition, with numenras 
addiUonal Receipts, by Mrs. Birch, 12mo, with 9 Plates (pub. at 6«.), cloth, 3*. 

ENGLISH CAUSES CELEBRES, OR REMARKABLE TRIALS. Square I3mo (pub- 
Ushed at 4«. ) , ornamental wrapper, 2*. 18M 

FENN'S PASTON LETTERS, Original lietters of the Faston Family, written during the 
Reigns of Henry VI, Edward lY, and Richard III, by various persons of Rank and Conse- 
quence, chiefly on Historical Subjects. New Edition, with Notes and Corrections, complete. 
2 vols, bound in 1, square l2mo (pub. at 10«.), cloth gilt, 5«. duaintly bound inmarooa 
morocco, carved boards, in the early style, gilt edges, 15«. 

The orCginal edition of this very curious and interesting series of historical Letters is a rare 
book, and sells for upwards of teu guineas. The present is not an abridgement, as might be 
supposed ftrom its form, but gives the whole matter by omitting the duplicate version of the 
letters written in an obsolete language, and adopting only the more modem, readable Tenioiia 
published by Fenn. 

*The Paston Letters are an important testimony to the progressive condition of society, and 
come in as a precious link in the chain of the moral history of England, which they alone ia 
this period supply. They stand indeed singly in Europe._^a//am. 

FIELDING'S WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 
(Tom Jones, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews, Plays, Essays, and Miscellanies.) 
medium 8vo, with 20 capital plates by Cruikshakk (pub. at U. 4«.), cloth gilt, Ut. 

** Of all the works of imagination to which English genius has given origin, the writing! of 
Henry Fielding are perhaps most decidedly and exclusively htroyin."—^iriy alter Scott, 

«*The prose Homer of human nature."— z;ord Byron. 

FOSTERS ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER : on a Man's Writing Memoir* 
of Himself; on the epithet Romantic; on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion,' 
Ac. Fcap. 8vo, Eighteenth Edition (pub. at 6«.), cloth, St. 

" I have read with the greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster. He is one of the most 
profound and eloquent writers that England has produced."— 5trJame« ItaekhUoth. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition 
elegantly printed, in fcap. Sto, now first uniform with his Essays on Decisioo of Charactec^ 
cloth, 69. 

•* Mr. Foster always considered this his best work, and the one by which he wished hit 
literary cinims to be estimated." 

** A work which, popular and admired, as it confessedly is, has noTer met with the thooeaadfli 
part of the attention which it deservee."— Dr. Fye §mith. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND. FRANCE, AND SPAIN, Sto. Vtm 
Edition, by Colonel Johnes, with 120 beautiful Ifoodeoti, 3 Tols. super-royal tre, cleUi 
lettered (pub at lU 16<.), IL It. IMt 
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FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, 74 Plates, printed in gold oi 

colouni, 2 TOls. 8up«r-royal 8vo, half bound, uncat (pab. at4:. Itti.), V. Ifte. 
■ the Mune, l«ge paper, 2 vols, royel 4to, half boaad, uacat (pub. ftt IM. Ito.}, 8L U, 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES, WITH THE 74 IIXUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INSERTED, 2 vols, super- royal 8to, elegantly half-bound red morocco, dlt ed««*. cable- 
matically tooled (pub. at 61. 6«.), il. I9t. "^ 1849 

GAZETTEER- NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, AND GEOGBA. 
PHICAL DICTIOKARY, more complete than any hitherto published. New Edition, rtvbed 
and completed to the present time, hy Johk Thomsok (Editor of tbe Vtumtrud AUut fcc), 
very thick 8to (1040 pages) Maps (pub. at 18«.), cloth, 12f. 

This comprehensive volume is the latest, and by far the best Universal Oaxetteer of its sias. 
It inclvdeaa fuU account of Aflighanistan, New Zealand, ftc. ftc. 

CELL'S (SIR WILUAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. Ai 

improved Edition, complete in one vol. 8vo, vrith several Plates, cloth, 12«. With a very kigt 
Map of Rome and Its Environs (from a most careful trigonometrical survey), moanted on clotfe 
and folded in a case so as to form a volume. Together 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, U. Is. iMi 

*' These volumes are so replete with what is valuable, that were w* to employ our eatin 
Journal, we could after all afford but a meajrrc indication of their Interest and worth. It is, 
indeed, a lasting memorial of eminent literary exertion, devoted to a sutyect of great import- 
ance, and one dear, not only to every scholar, but to every reader of inteUigenco to whom tilt 
truth of history is an oluect of consideration." 

GILLIES' (DR.) HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, relating toEemarkable Periods of Oe 
Soccesaof the Gospel.inclndingilie Appendix and Supplement, with Prefaces and Coatlaaatiaa^ 
by the Rev. H. Bovar, royal 8vo (pub. at \i$, Od.}, cloth, 7«. 6d. Utf 

QLEIG'S MEIV?OIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS, first Governor-General of BennL 8 
vols. 8vo, fine Portrait (pub. at 2i. ««. ) , cloth, 1/. 1«. 1841 

GIL BLAS, tranilated from the French of Lx Sage. With 34 fine line 1 
after Ssaxxs, 4 vols, in 2, fci^. 8vo. extra cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at lU 16*.), 10s. 

GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, with a Life and 2<otes, 4 vols. feap. 8ro, with engraved Titles 
and Plates by Stoiuaju> and C&oucsuakk. New and elegant EdUien (pub. at li.), eita 
doth, 12J. 

" Can anv author— can even Sir Walter Scott, be compared with Goldsmith fbr the variety, 
beauty, and power of his compositioue? You may take 'lim and 'cut him out in little stan,' M 
many lights noes he present to the imagination."— /<lA«naeum. 

" The volumes of Ouldsmith will ever constitute one ot the nmst precinM ** w«Ba of gagHA 
undefiled."— Quor^crfi^ Review. 

GOOD'S (DR. JOHN MASON) BOOK OF NATURE: 3 toIa., foolacapSrow doflw 

(pub. at U 4*.), 10*. M. * 

GORDON'S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the Wars and Cm- 
paigns arising from the Struggles of the Greek Patriots in emancipating their country firom the 
Turkish yoke. By the late Thomas Gordov, General of a Diviaioa of tha Oreak Amy* 
Second Edition, 2 vols. Svo, Maps and Plans (pub. at U. 10«.), cloth, 10s. 6d. 1842 

GORTON'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. A nev and enlarged iidition, vitha 
Supplement, computing the Work to the present time, 4 vola. Svo, cloth laltarod, \L lis. W. 

MEEREN'S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, transktcd, fnnn the German vix. 
— Asia, New Edition, complete in 2 vo1s_Af&ica, 1 vol.- Euhopb aks ixs Coi.oimM, 1 
vol.— AHcxsirr OnnncE, and Histoucal Trsatisss, 1 voI».Masvax. of Axciuz Hu- 
Toxy, 1 vol.— together 6 vols. Svo (formerty pub. at 7/.}, cloth lettered, unlfiDrm, ZU U, 
*«.* .Vew atid Complete EaUkma^ with General Indexe*. 
** Professor Heeran's Historica] Researcbea atand in the very higheat rank anoi^ those «Mk 
vhich modern Germany has enriched the Literature of Europe."...Q)uirter^ Rtvieut. 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 

AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF AFRICA ; including the CartbaginlanB| 
Ethiopians, and Egvptians. New edition, corrected throughout, with an Index, Lift of the 
Author, new Appeudikes, and other Additions. Complete in 1 voU Svo, cloth, Ids. 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POUTICS, INTERCOURSEr 
AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF ASIA: including the Persians, Pho»- 
nicians. Babylonians, Scythians, and Indians. New and improved Eiution, complete tt S 
ToIs. Svo, elegantly printed (pub. originally at 2/. |«.), cloth. 11. 4«. 

" One of the most valuable acquisitions made to our historica. stories since the dam of 
Oibbon."-i<«A«MW»m. 

HEEREN'S ANCIENT GREECE, translated hy Bawc«o?t; and HISTORICAL 

TREATISES; viz.— 1. The Political consequences of the Refbrmation. II. The Rlsa, Pro- 
greas, and Practical Inftnenee ol Political Theories. III. The Rise and Growth of tfaaCoBtt- 
nantal Xatarosts of Great Sxitain. In i vol sve* with Index, cloth, Ut, 
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H(EREN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POUTICAL SYSTEM OF 

SUROPS AND ITS COLONIES, from its formaUonat the close of the Fifieentii Ceataiy, 
to its re- eBtai>lighment upon the Fallot Napoleon; translated from the Fifth German Edition, 
New Edition, complete in 1 toI. 8vo, cloth, 14«. 

** The best Hiator/ of Modem Snra^ that ha* yet appeared, and It Is Ukely long to raoulA 
vithout a rival,— AlMttaeum, 

"A work of sterling value, vhich irlll diffase nsefal knowledge tor generatieni, after all the 
shallow pretenders to that distinction are fortunately forgotten."— Ltienny GazeUe. 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HtSTORY, particularly witbreflurd to the Consti. 
tutions, the Corameree, and the Coloniee of the States of Antiquity. Third Bdkion, corrected 
and improved. 8vo (pub. at 16«.), cloth \2$. 

*»* Ntw fdttioR, wUh Index, 1847 

"We never remember te have seen a Work in which so much usefiil knowledge was con- 
densed into so small a com|uuis. A careful examination convinces us that this hook will be 
vseful for our English higher schools or colleges, and will contribute tn direet attention to the 
better and more instructive parts of history. The translation la executed with great fidelity." 
^-Quarterly Journal qf Education. 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. :For the me of Sefaoels and 
Private Tuition. Compiled (hMn the Works of A. H. L. HajEKXV, ISnto (pub. at 8t. 6(f.), 
cloth, St. Orfordf Tmlboyt^ 1880 

"An excellent and most useftil little volume, and admirably adapted for the use of aenoola 
and private instruction."— £i/erary Gautte. , 

** A valuable addition to our list ot eefaool beeks." 



HUME AND SMOLLETS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complete in 1 ltrj?e vol., with a 
Memoir of Hume, impl. 8vo, fine portraits of the authors, extra elotii (puh. at If. 5«.), If. It. 

JAMES'S WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprisingthe Hlstoryofhia Beign. illuitrated in a 
series of unpublished letters, addressed to ihe Duke of Shrewsbury, by Jamjbb- Vekkox, 
Secretary of Slate: with Introduction and Notes, by Q. P. R. James, Esq., 8 vols..8vo, Por- 
taita (pub. at U. 8s.), cloth, la«. 1841 

JAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR ; anew Aiulyns ot the openings of Gameaj trana- 

lated, with Notes, by Walkek, 8vo, cloth, lettered (pub. at 15s.), I«. fid. 1847 

JOHNSON'S (Off.) ENQU8H DICTIONARY, printed Tcrhatim fiwrn the Aathor'a last 
Polio Edition. With all the Examples in ftell. To iriiieh ate prefixed a History of the Ltm • 
guage, and an English Grammar. 1 large vol. imperial 8vo (pub. at lU. 2«.), cloth, 18i. 



JOHNSON 8 (OR.) UFE AND WORKS, bv Mubpht. New and impxored Edition, 
complete in 8 thick vols. 8vo, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at l^ lU. (kC), Uu, 1830 

JOHNSON! AN A ; a C!oUection of MiseeUaneona Anecdotes and Sayinzs, gathered from 
nearly a himdred different Publications, and not contained in Borwblx.'* Life of Johnson. 
Edited by J. W. C&OKan, M.P. thick £cap. 8vo, portrait and fironti^piaee (pub. at lOi.), 
clotb, 4«. (kf. 

JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, through the Conntnr of Adel, 
to the Kingdom of 8hoa. 2 vols. 8vo, Map and Plates (pub. at 1^ 8«.) cloth, 10«. eJ. 1814 

KNIGHTS JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. BEHKSHIltE, indndtng a fnU 

Betcription of Windsor. With 23 Engravings on Wood, acd a large illurainated Map. 

Beduced to U. fid. 
HAMPSHIBB, iocludiag the Isle of VighL With 32 Engtavinf* on Wood, and a large illu. 

minated Map. Beduced to 2«. 
DBBBYSHIBB, including the Peak, ftc. With 23 Bngravingi on Wood, and a large iUoml- 

nated Map. Beduced to It. fid. 
KENT, with 58 Engravings on Wood, and a large Illuminated Map. Itednced to 2s. fid. 

KNIGHTS OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES: a Pobteait Oallekt of the most 
eminent Statesmen, Lawyers, Warriors, Artists, Men of Letters and Science, ftc, of Great 
Britain, accompanied by full and orightal Biographies (written by LoftO Brovohax, Ckaik, 
Da MoROAir, and others), imperial ito, with 74 flae Portraits on steel, I21ane coloured Plataa 
of remarkable buildings, ana upwards of 250 historical and decorative yigaettes on wood, 
cloth gilt (pub. at U. 8*. fid.), 15«. 

KNOWLES'S IMPROVED WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, eontainine 
above 50,009 additional Words; to which is added an Aecentnated Vocabulary of Clasaieal and 
Scripture Proper Names, new edition, in 1 thick handsome voln»e) large avo, with Portrait, 
cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. 4«.), 7«. fid. 

LACONICS; OR, THE BEST WORDS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. Seventh 
Edition. 3 vols. i8mo, with elegant Frontispieces, containing 30 Portraits (pub. at 15«.). cloth 
filt. 7«. fid. . •» p -, -. 

This pleasant collection of pithy and sententloni readings, front the best Baglish ahthais ew 
all ages, has long enjoyed great and deserved popularity. 

LAMARTINE'S HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION. 4 vote, poet 8vo. near £ditifl% 
with a General Index, and five additional Portraits, vis., Lama»«ikb, TxtXKttJkXi^ \Ai» 
VATam, NaT, and Lovzs ZVIl.f cloth (aoilorm with SvAysAan LiaaaVT), 14b. 
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UUIMTS KINGS O? NORWAY: THE HEIMSKRIXGLA, or CHB05ICLE afte 
KI5G^ OF NOB'>CAT.tnii9latedfrKBt&e Iee!aadac«rSBom>8Cax1caaai. wtAaprdUMV 
DSMcrtatlos ud Notes hy Sa vrxx. L^us^g, E«q. ; 3 vola^ tvo^ elotk, (pah. ai IL Mt^L Ik 

lAMB^ (CHARLES^ WORK& ccmokete; eontamiBe his Lettera, Taunt of IS^ 
PocflBt. P.aji. kc, vitk Life of the Amxbor. iscteiiar tte ailiKrlo—l IfiMwIili ifj SnT. I. 
TALrocBO. is 1 rout ve!ame rojal tve, kaadcoKClj priiteJ, viih Poetzan ami. Tnaite CA^ 
(pnb. «t to.;, cloth, 12h 

LEAKE S (COU TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. 3 tqIl 8ro. ^ithaTcryhrgelfif rf 
tfcc Morea, mod nfwaii* of 10 Taxkras ll^e, FlaBi, Platca of aaciaat Gscck latantioai, ta. 

(pob.at24.V.), c^Nh, U.8«. 10 

LEV^S'S (MONK) UFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, vitk naay FSeees ia Pnae oi 
Terse, Bcvcr beftiR pnbUakcd. Svots. Svo, Poztnil(pah.at II. te.). ckMb, iXk 10 

USTER^ UFE Of EDWARD, FIRST EARL O^ CLARENDON. ITiA Ornni 
CerretpocdeBce and AathCBtie Papen, acver bcSurc paWhWd S vola. Svo, Poctxait (pw.tf 
SLto.). cU>ih. ISt. n 

*« ▲ Wcrk of laborioas xeMarth, writtm vidi nasterly abnity."— ^fffae. 

LODGE'S 'EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY, BfOGRAPHY, 
AND MAXNEBS. in the B«ras of Henry VIIT., Edvard VI., Matr, Eliaabclk. aad JaMsL 
Sccoikl EdhioB, with aboro W Aatosraphs o: the principal Chaiacten of tk* pczhrf. Tkm 
▼els. STO. (pob. at U. itt.), clotk, 1/. US 

MACGREGOR^ COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF ALL NATIONS. A Sigat af 
the Besoorcea. Lcsts.atioB. TaxlA, Does. Shiopiay.if ■porta. Kaporta. WdgUaaM McnNH^ 
Ac, &r. of AH Xatiou, iaclndlac aU tha BitUk CowMrdal Treatiea, « lania voifl,nr«> 
rejral »vo. doth, (pab. at 7^ It*.). SI . Ua. 6dL 

MALCOLM'S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. TvdtoU. 8to, thizd editkn, vithkni 
Map (pab. at li. a*.), doch, IS*. m 

MALTE-BRUN AND BALBI'S UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY: comprishtt. 1. Tk 
History cf Geoftraphfcal Discovery; 2. Principle* ot Physical Gcogmhr ; X Complete Df- 
scriptioB, from the most recent soarces, of all the Coontries of the Worid. New abd w^**^ 
EditioB, revised and coirected throoglioat, vith an Alphabetical Index of iXS99 JSmM. 
Thick »vo, cloth (pub. at 1/. 10>.), reduced to IS*. ' ua 

MARRYATS BORNEO AND THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Lapottl 8*^, 
richly illustrated with iiamcroos bcaatiAil Lithonaphs, tinted like Iteawi«n. a^BnanvliM 
on wood (pob. at li. 11*. M.), cloth fiI^ 13$. ^^ ^ uS 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL UBRARY : formmrapopidir 
and Authentic Description of all the Colonies of the Brituh Empira, aal emhracuc the Hn> 
tory— Physical Geography— Geolo|ry— Climate— Animal. Yefetahle, and MiaccalKucdoais- 
OovemaMnt— Finance— Military Defence—Commerce— Sbippiac— Monetary Systna— Belkki 
—Population, White and Coloured- Education and the Press— £mi|mtion— Social state, tel 
of each Settlement. Founded on Oflicial and Public Documenta, famished by GoveniBci^ 
the Hon. East India Company, Ac. IllostnUed by Oflslnal Mapa and Platca. 8 Tojones, 
fcap. Sto. cloth, 1/. la. 
Each volume of the above series b complete in itself and sold sepantciy, as foDows 

Thb Cakadas, Uptxk akd^Lowbiu 

JjEw socTH W Aua, Vab Dibxbv's Labb. Swab Bivkb, and Sovru Avstaaua. 

Thb Wbsi, Ivsixs. ToI. I.— Jamaica, Honduras. Tilnidad. TobaaoL Granada, tha Tt«ti— ■— 

and the Virgin Isles. ^^ ^ ««aa, tna aanams^ 

The West Ibdibs. Vol. II.— British Guiana, Barbadoes, St, Lnda, St. Vincent Demersn, 

E^sequiho, Bcrbice, Anguilla, Tortols, St. Kitt's, Barbuda, Antig oa, M<mtaeRa^ Domlaiia, 

and Nevis. ^ 

KoTA Scotia, Nbw BtirBswicK, Cats Bbbtob, Pbibcx Ei>WAAis*a Iblb. Thx Bbb- 

UVDAS, NEWFOVBDi.A2rD, and HuDsoB's Bat. 
Thb East Ixdie3. Vol. I. contalninK Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra. ftc. 
Thb East Ibsies. Vol. II. 
Bbitish PossEssiOBS IK THB Ibsiax xjtd Atlabtic Ocsaks, tIz Cerlon. Penaw 

Malacca, Singapore, Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast Castle, Acexa, the PUUkkI 

Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension. 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA. Political. Commerda], and SociaL Two vols- 
Ivo, 6 Maps, Statlrtical Tables, &c, (pub. at 1/. 4«.), cloth, lU. mi 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Three handsome vols. 9n. 
Embellished with numerous bijrbly-fioished Line-Engravings by Coopxk and other eaiiaeat 
Artists, consisting of Battle-Pieces, Portraiu, Military Plans and Mapa; beside* a great 
number of fine Wood Engravings ; (pub. at 3^. 7«.), elegant in gilt cloth, U. 16*. Larve paper, 
India pmofk (pub. at il.J, gilt cloth, 21. 12». M. • '^'^ 

*' M r. M axwell's * Life of the Duke of Wellington, in our opinion, has no rival ani...e 

publications of the day. .... We pronounce it free from flattery and bombaat, s-^ 

and masterly The type and mechanical execution are admirable; the plans fli 

battles and sieges numerous, ample, and useful ; the portraits of the Duke and his warrior 
Contemporaries many and faithful; the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and the 
vignettes of costumes and manner* worthy of the military genius of Horace Vemat himsclL" 
■^-Thrui. 

MAXWELLS HISTORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1798, with Memoinor 
the Union, and of Emmett's Insurrection in 180S, cloth. 8*o. with Portraito aad nuaMNVl 
lUostrailaas on steel by Gkoaob Ckvixshavx, new edition, gilt cleth, (pab. at U*.), g^ 
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MINIATURE LIBRARY (BOHN'S.) 

All foolscap l2ino., printed on tht finest paper, and verp eUgantljf boarded in the ntw $tjfle qf 

morocco cloth. 
BARBAULD AND AlKiN'S EVENINGS AT HOME; romprising a great variety 

of amusini^ Instruction for Young Persons, complete, elegantly printed, Trontispieces, 

cloth gilt (pub. at 6«.)» 3«.; or with gilt edges, 3«. bd, 
BOURRIENNES MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. One stout, closely but elegantly 

printed volume, fcap. l2mo. with fine equestrian portrait of Isapoleon, and frontispiece, 

cloth gilt, (pub. at 5«.)> 3«. td. ; or with gilt edges, if. 
BUNYANS PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Quite complete, inclndinj the Third Part 

with a Life and numerous explanatory Notes bjr tlie Ret. T. Scott. Elefrantly printed oa 

fine wove paper, and embellishedwith 2S fine full-sized Woodcuts br Hakvbt, containing 

•11 in Southey's edition, also a fine frontispiece and vignette, doth gilt, 3a. 6d. ; or wita 

gilt edges, it. 
BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, including several Suppressed Poems not published 

in other editions, la 1 thick vol., with a beautiftil Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 3*. 6d, ; or with 

gilt edges, it. 
BYRON'S DON JUAN, complete, elegantly printed, frontispieces, cloth gilt, (pub. 

at 5«.), 2«. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3«. 

CHEEVERS LECTURES ON BUNYANS PILGRIMS PROGRESS, and the 

Life and Times of Bunyan, frontispieces, cloth gilt, 2*. 6d, 

COLERIDGE'S SELECT POETICAL WORKS, cloth gUt, 2*. ; or gUt edges, 2s. 6i. 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, with a short Life by Soutiibt, including (for the 
first time in a small size), ail the Coptkioht Pobms, complete in one handsome volome, 
fcap. 24mo, (700 pages), very elegantly printed, with two extremely heautKul Frontispieces 
after Harvey, engraved on Steel by Ooouall, cloth gilt, 3«. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4a. 

DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 vol. with a Portrait, Frontispieoe 
and Vignette Title, cloth gilt, 3». 6d. ; or with gilt edges, 4«. 

ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE: comprisingan improved 
edition of Chesterfield's Advice to his Son on Men and Manners; and The Yovxo Mah's 
Own Book ; a Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Improvement, and Moral Deportment, 
calculated to form the Charaeter on aaolid Baaui, and to insure Kespectability and Succesa 
in Life, one elegantly printed volume, frontispiece, cloth gilt, 2s.; or with gilt edges, 2«. 6d. 

HEBER'S (BISHOP) AND MRS. NEMAN'S POETICAL WORKS. Three vols, 
in one, cloth gilt, 2«. td. ; or with gilt edges, 3«. 

HERRICK'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in one thick volume, elcganUy printed, 

fine frontispiece by CATTK&MOI.S, cloth gilt, 3«.; or with gUt edges, 3«. td. 
JOE MILLER'S JEST BOOK; being a Collection of the uiost excellent Bon Mots, 

Brilliant Jests, and Striking Anecdotes in the English Language, complete in one thick and 

closely but elegantly printed volome, firontispiace, cloth gilt (pub. at4«.), 3«.; or with glM 

edges, 3<. td. 
NEW JOE MILLER. A Selection of Modem Jests, Witticisms, Droll Tales, kc 

cloth gilt, 2«. td.; or with gilt edges, S«. 
LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS, vis.. Voices of the Night— Evangeline— 

Seaside and Fireside— Spanish Students— Poetical Translations, 2 vols, in 1, portrait and 

frontispieces, cloth gilt, 2«. td.; or with gilt edges, 3*. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, viz., Outre-Mer— Hyperion— Kavanagh, 3 
vols, in I, cloth gilt 2«. td.; or with gilt edges, 3«. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, with Life and Notes by Db. Stkbbivo; to which 
is prefixed Dr. CiCAiririJro's Essay on Milton. Froatispiace, cloth gilt, (pub. at e>.)« 
3«. td. ; or with gUt edges, 4«. 

OSSIAN'S POEMS, translated by Machfebson ; with Dissertations concerning 
the Era and Poems of Ossiak; and Dn. Blair's Critical Disserution. Complete la 
1 neatly printed volume, flrontispiece, new Edition, cloth gilt (pub. at if.), 3«.; or with 
gilt edges, 3«. td. 

POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD, complete, with Explanatory Notes and Index, and an 
Essay on the Life, Writings, and Genius of Homer, elegantly printed, firontispiecea, cloth 
gUt (pub. at6«.), 3«j or with gilt edges, S«. 6d. 

Tnis is the only pocket edition with notes. 

SCOTTS (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS: containing Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick, Rokeby, Bal.ads, Lyrics, and Songs: 
with Notes, and a Life of the Author, complete in 1 elegantly printed volume, portrait and 
frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 5«.), 3«. td.; or with gilt edges, 4$. 

STURM'S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD, and of his Prondence 
throutfhout all Nature, translated from the German, complete in 1 elegantly printed vol., 
frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at ft«.), 3«. ; or with gilt edges, 3*. td, 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, with his Castle of Indolence; 4 beautifol woodcnts. 
eloth gilt, 2t. ; or with gilt edges. It td, 

VATHEK AND THE AMBER WITCH. Two vols, in one, doth gilt, 9$,^., at 
with gUt edf rs, >«. 
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MONSTRELET'S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, by Coumtk 

JoHKEs, with Notes, and upwards of 100 Woodc ^ ' -" '^^ "" ' * *- 

royal 8vo» cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. 10«.)> 1<- *•> 

NELSON'S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES, hj 8a. Ha&kis ^colab, 7vo1^ 8«a 

(pub. at 6^. 10f.)t cloth, aL 10*. U45-46 

OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS, ner Edition, brongfat down to 18M,S toI8.ciowb 
8V0, cloth lettered (pub. at 21. 5«.), U. St. 

PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGUSH POETRY, consistiijff of Old Henie 

Ballada, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, tot^'ether wltli some few of latec date, 
and a copious Glossary, complete in 1 vol. medium Sro. Hew and elegant Sditinn, witlrbeaa- 
tifUlly engraved Title and Frontispiece, by Stephaxofv (pub. at !•«.), cloth gUt, 7«. bd. 

•'But above all, I then first became acquainted with Bishop Fexcy'a * B«liquea of Ancient 
Poetry.' The first time, too, I could scrape a few shillings together, I boo^t unto myself a 
COOT of these beloved volumes : nor do I believe I ever read a book half so freQaeBilr. or with 
halfthe enthusiasm."— Sir FKat(erSr«r<. ^ ' 

** Percy's Beliques are the moat agreeabte aelectlon, perlupa, which tadatm in asr langiuse.'' 
•^EUit. 
POPE'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 thiek Tolnme, fi>olaeap 6to., frontispiece 
and vignette, c loth gilt, ( pub. at St. ) , St. (kt, 1811 

RAFF LES' HISTORY OF JAVA, with an Aceomit of Beneoolen, and Details of the 

Commerce and Resources of the Indian ArchipeIa|ro. Bditcd bjr Ladt &Anrx.x«. Together 
a vols. Bvo, and a aplendid qiuurto Atlas, containing upwaxda of 109 Plates by Djuhblk, aaaj 
finely coloured (pub. at 3/. 10«.), cloth, 1/. 7«. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Cabinet Pictorial Edition, including his fixrther Adrentnrei; 
with Life of Defue, &e., upwards of 60 fine Woodcuts, from Deaigiaa by HAnrxr, post Svow 
Hew and improved Edition, with additional cttU, doth gilt, 4». U. 

The only amaU edition which is quite complete. 

"perhaps there exists no work, either of instruction or entertainment, la the BagTish las- 

Iiage, which has been more generally read or more deservedly admired, than the life aad 
dventures of Bobinson Crusoe."— Sir Walter Scott. 
ROBIN HOOD ; a Collection of all tlie Poems, Songs, and Ballads relating to this cele^ 
brated Yeoman : to which is prefixed, his History rrom teedited Docoaiente, aiid a Memoir of 
BiTsoir, by J. M. Gvtch, F.S.A. Two vols, elegantly printed in crown Svo, with Portrait of 
Bitson, and upwards of 120 tasteful wood engravings by Faulhox.t, extra doth (pub. at 
U. 10».), reduced to 15«. * • 

ROLLINS ANCIENT HISTORY. A New and complete Edition, with engrayed 
Frontispieces and 7 Mapa. S vols, bonnd in 1 stout handsome toL royal tro, (pub. ai U. 4s.), 
cloth, 12«. 

The only complete edition la a compact fbrm; it Is unifbrm in size ami appearanoe witt 
lloxon's Series of Dramatists, ftc. The previous editions of Bollin in a single volume ait 
greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. New and ranch 
improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Bobcoe. Complete in 1 stout vol. Svo, closely 
but very handsomely printed, illustrated by 3 fine Portraits, and numerous illustrative En- 
gravings, as head and tail- pieces, cldth, lU 4*. 1S4S 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, CALLED "THE MAGNIFICENT.- 

Kew and much improved Edition, edited by his Son^ Thomas Boscob. Complete in 1 stool 
▼ol. Svo, closely but very handsomely printed, illustrated by numerous Engravbigg, introduced 
•a head and tail-pieces, cloth, I2s. Igtf 

** I have not terms sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Roseoe's genloa and eniditioa, 
or my gratitude for the amusement and information I have received. I recomnaend bis labours 
to our country as works of unquestionable genius and uneommon merit, lliey add the name of 
Boseoe to tlie verv first rank of English Classical Historians."— JlfotMioa, PunuUaqf LUtrohart. 

" Roscoe is, I think, by far the best of our Historians, both for beauQr of style and (br deep 
reflections; and bis translations of poetry are equal to the originals."— Walpole, Eart qf Oifwi 

ROSCOE'S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the life of 
Lorenzo de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. 8vo. Portrait of Loreaao, and 
Plates (pub. at 14t.), boards, 7«., or in 4to, printed to match the original edition. Portraitaad 
Plates (pub. at 1^ ll«. 6d.), boards, 1C«. 
*»* This volume is supplementary to all editions of the wotk. 

ROXBURGH E BALLADS, edited by Johk Patrts Collxm, post 4to, heantifiiDj 

Srinted by Whittikghav, and embellished with SO carious Woodcuts, half bound morocco, 
I the Boxburghe style (pub. at U. 4«.), Ms. 184]r 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Valpy's Cabinet Pictorial EdiUon^ with 
Life, Glossarial Notes, and Historical Digests of each Play, &c. IS vols, fican. gvo, with ITI 
Plates engraved on steel after Design* of the most distinguished British Artists ; also Fae- 
similes oiall the known Autographs of Shakespeare (pub. at 3/. 15«.) , cloth, rich gilt, iu i$. 1S4S 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. 1 voL 8to, with Explanttaiy Nofat, and » 
MesBoir by D&. Joiursov, Portrait (pub. at Us.), doth* 7«. M. 
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SHAKSPEARE'8 PLAYS AND POEMS. Pocket Edition, with a Life by Alexakdm 
CHALMsx8,eomplct« ia 1 tliick toL Uao. printed in a JMoMndtypc, vlth 40 steel Engntvlngs 
(pub. at 10<. 6d.)» elotb, S>. IMS 



SHAKSPERE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, with Explanatory Notes, and a Sketch of his 
Life and Writings, edited by Charles Kkioht. Illustrated hj 40 large DeaigM onirood 
1)7 W. HARVxr. Sixth Edition, thick 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

SHERIDAN'S (THE RIGHT HON. R. BRINSLEY) SPEECHES, with a Sketch nf 
bia Life, edited by a Constitutional Friend. New and handsome library EdlUon, with Portrait, 
emaplete in S Tola. tro. (pob. at 2/. &s. ), cloth, ito. IMI 

*• Whatever Sheridan has done haa been, par exeellenet, alwara the b*$t of its Und. He has 
written the be$t comedy (School for Scandal ) , the bett drama (The Duenna) , the Lett farce (The 
Critic), and the be«tadaress (Monologue ooGarrick); and to oro-wn all, delivered the very 
best oration (the &mona Begnm Speech) ever conceived ox heard in this country.''— i^yroa. 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. Narratives of the most remarkable 
Wrecits, Conflagxationa, Mutinies, ftc. comprising the " Loss of the Wager," '^Jfutiny of the 
Beanty," *c. I3me, Frontispiece and Vigaette (pub. at 6«.), cloth, S$. 

SMOLLETT'S WORKS, Edited by Roscoe. Complete in 1 toI. (Roderick Random, 
Humphrey Clinker, Peregrine Fickle, Launcelot Greaves, Count Fathom, Adventures of an 
Atom, Travels, Plays, ftc.) liedium Svo, with ai capital Plates, by Ckvikshakx (pub. at 
1/. 4« ), cloth gilt, 14S. 

•* Perhaps no book ever written excited such peals of Inextingoishable laughter aa Smuir 
Ictt's.— Sir Walter Scolt. 

STERNE'S WORKS. Complete in 1 vol Svo, Portrait and Vignette (pub. at I8t.) 
cloth, los. 6(/. 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS* indnding the "Studies of Natnre,"** Paul and Virginia," and 
the " Indian Cottage," with a Memoir of the Author, and Notes, by the Rxv. E. Cxakkb 
complete in 2 thick vols. fcap. Svo, Portrait and Frontispieces (pub. at Id*.), cloth, 7«. 184S 

SWIFT'S WORKS. Edited by Roscox. Complete in 2 vols, medium Svo, Portrait 
(pub. at I/. 12<.), cloth gilt, 1/. 4«. 
'* Whoever in the three kingdoms has any books at all haa Swift."— Xord Chetterfieid. 

TAAFE'S HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, &c., 4 vrfs. in 3, Svo. doth 

gilt, (pnb. at 21. 10«.), 10«. Sd. 1M2 

TAYLORS (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. Numerous 
. Wood Engravings of iU Buildings and Academic Costumes (pub. at 1/.), cloth, 7s. 6d. 1S4S 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the 10 parts in 1 thick vol- 
royal Svo, handsomely printed, eloth lettered (pub. at 1^. &$.), 10*. 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 

the 10 paxu in l thick vol., royal Svo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at U. 5«.), 10«. 

TUCKER'S UGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complete in 2 vols. Svo. (pub. at II. ids.), 

eloth, 18t. iT ur /, 

**,The ' Light of Natwe' is a work which, after much consideration, I think myself aathc 
rized to call the moat original and profound that has ever appeared on moral philosophy.~filr 
Jama Maekinto$h. 

TYTLERS ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY. New Edition, tluck 12mo, (6S6 
cloaely printed pages), steel Fxoatispicoe (pub. at it.), okitb, 3t. 6d, 

WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. Comprehending 
aclasaified Analysis of Events and Occturrences in Church and State, and of the Conatitutional, 
Political, Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Proffreas of the United Kimrdom, from tlie tnt 
Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of Queen Victoria, with very copious Index and 
SopplemeBt. New Edition. I large remarkably thick vol. ro}-at Svo, ( 1200 pages), cloth, 1S«. 

WALPOLE. MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE 8c HIS CONTEMPOR ARIES 
®KiS'!7 Tf -^V^^r*^' *^^^£P9 grilrfMl Letters, chiefly lh>m 8t«Xri- Hill, 2 voll^sS*, 
with Portraits of Walpole and Miss Beny, (pub. at II. s«.). Is. 

WATERSTpN'SCYCLOP/EDIA OF COMMERCE. MERCANTILE LAW, TINANCE. 
COMMEKCIAL GEOGjaAPHY AND NAVIGATION. New Sditim in tJu pre,*. * 

^'^SSR?^?'^ '"J'^u?**»9»N.AND RAMIFICATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, preceded by an Enquiryinto the Primitive Seats, Early MJgrattons, and fSS 
Bettlcnenta of tfie priacipai European Sf a Uons, Svo. cloth letter'ed, (pub. ali4.!), &». 

^^S^iSE^JIFH"*'?/^"''^ MINOR: or an EsMy on Language; 8vo., doth,I«t- 
i«»sii( ipw* a* Ml* Swtjf s>. llis 
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WEBSTER'S AND WORCESTER'S NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNaNQ 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, including Scientific Termi: to «kiek 
are added Walker's Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, 
much enlarged : and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modem Geographical Names. New Sdi* 
tion, enlarged and entirely revised by Wu&cssteh. In 1 thick toI. royml 8to (pab. at U. 5*.)b 
cloth, 12t. USI 

WHITE'S FARRIERY, improved by Bossxb, 8vo, with Pities engraved on steel (pak 
at 14«.), cloth, r«. IW 

WHYTES HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF. FROM THE EARLIEST PBWOD 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. S vols. 8ro, Plates (pob. at IL 8«.), cloth, 12*. ISM 

WILLIS'S PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. Anew andbeautiM Edition, withaddi- 
tiona, fcap. 8vo, fine Portrait and Plates (pub. at 6«.), extra red Turkey cloth, richly gilt bad^ 
3«. Gd. 

'* A lively record of first impressions, conveying vividly vhat was seen, heard, and felt, by m 
active and inquisitive traveller, through some of the most interesting parts of Europe. JDt 
curiosity and love of enterprise are unbounded. The narrative is told in easy, flaefit language^ 
with a poet's power of illustration." — Edinburgh Review. 

WRANGELL'S EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA. Edited by 
LiEVT.-CoL. Sabiks, thick l2mo, large Map and Portrait (pub. at 6«.), cloth, 4«. Sd. IMI 

WRIGHT'S COURT HAND RESTORED, or the Stndent assisted in reading old 
Charters, Deeds, &c. small 4to. 23 plates (pub. at 1{. 6«.), cloth, ISs. Ult 
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BAXTER'S (RICHARD) WORKS, with Sketch of the life, and Essay on the C 

of the Author, 4 vols, imperial 8vo, (pub. at 4Z. 4«.), 2/. 12«. 6d. 

BINGHAM'S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Newandimprored 

Edition, carefully revised, with an enlarged Index. 2 vols. impl. 8vo, cloth, 1/. lu. 6d. 18W 

•* Bingham is a writer who does equal honour to the En(?Iish clergy and to the English natioB, 

and whose learning is only to be equalled by his moderation and im partiality. "—QaarteWy Ra, 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAG- 
MENTS, by the late Charles Tatloiu fi vols. 4to, illustrated by 202 Copper-plate Engrav> 
ings. Eighth greatly enlarged Edition, beautifully printed on fine wove paper (pub. at 
lOf. 10«.), giltcloth, 4/. 14*. Cd. *^ '*^ 

"Mr. Taylor's improved edition of Calmet's Dictionary is indispensably necessary to eveiy 
Biblical Student. The additions made under the title of ' Fragments ' are extracted from the 
most rare and authentic Voyages and Travels into Judea and other Oriental countriM; and 
comprehend an assemblnge of curious and illustrative descriptions, explanatory of Scripture 
incidents, customs, and manners, which could not possibly be exphiined by any other meiunjBk 
The numerous engravuigs throw great light on Oriental customs.*'— J7ont«. 

CALMET'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged, 1 large voL imp. 8ytk 
Woodcuts and Maps (pub. at 1/. 4«.), cloth, 15«. 

GARY'S TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES 

TO THE CONSTITUTION AND DOCTRINES OP THE CHURCH OP ENGLAND 
as sst forth in the XXXIX Articles, 8vo, (pub. at 12f.), cloth, 7«. 6d. Oj/ortf, Tulbofti 

" This work may be classed with those of Pearson and Bishop Bull; and such a f^l attiflf- 
tion is no mean honour."— CAurcA qf England Quarterly. 

CHARNOCKS DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF 

GOD. Complete in 1 thick closely printed vol. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at lit.), cloth, 6*. 6d. 

" Perspicuity and depth, metaphysical sublimity and evangelical simplicity, immense iMia- 

ing but irrefragable reasoning, conspire to render this performance one of the most ineatimabto 

?roductions that ever did honour to the sanctified judgment and genius of a human beins."— 
'opladjf. ^ 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES Containing the followinfi: esteemed Treatises, with Pre- 
fhtory Memoirs by the Rev. J. S. Memes, LL.D., viz ;_Watson's Apology for Christianity: 
Watson's Apology for the Bible; Paley's Evidences of Christianity; Faley's Horse Pauline; 
Jenyns' Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion; Leslie's Truih of Christianity Demon- 
strated; Leslie's Short and Easy Method with the Deists; Leslie's Short and Easy Method 
with the Jews- Chandler's Plain Reasons for being a Christian : Lyttleton on the Conversion 
of St. Paul; Campbell's Dissertation on Miracles; Sherlock's Trial of the Witnessea. with 
Sequel; West on the Resurrection. In 1 vol. royal 8vo (pub. at 14«.), cloth, IDs. 

CHRISTIAN TREASURY. Consisting of tlie following Expositions and Treatises, Edited 
by Memes, viz:— Majree's Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atotte- 
ment and Sacrifice; Witherspoon's Practical Treatise on Regeneration; Boston's Crook in tht 
Lot; Guild's Moses Unveiled: Guild's Harmony ofall the Prophets; Less'a Authenticitr. 
JJncorrupted Preiervation, and CredibUlty of the New Testament; Stuart's Letters on tfes 
Divinity of ChrUt. In 1 vol. royal Svo (puV. at 12i.), cloth, 8«. ^-wwn on ma 
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CRUOEN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, revised 



nuv&no \^vynv«v^nurMni\^c i\i i nc wuu mfiu new ic9iMracni» h^^km 
and condensed by G. H. Hannay, thick iSmo, beautifully printed (puh. at 6s.), cloth, 3«. M. 
'* An extremely pretty and very cheap edition. It contains all that is useful in the original 
work, omitting only prepositions, conjunctions, &c., which can never be made available for 



EVELYN'S RATIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE TRUE RELIGION, now first pub- 
lished from the original MS. in the Library at Wootton, edited, with Notes, by the Rev. R. M. 
Etansok, B.A., 2 vols, post svo. (uniform with bis Diary), cloth, (pub. at 1(. 1«.), 7«. 6d. 

FOX'S BOOK OF MARTYRS: the Acts and Monuments of the Church, edited by 
Dk. Cummino, 3 vols. imp. Svo, with upwards of 1000 wood illastrations, imperial Svo, extra 
cloth (pub. at 3/. 13«. 6d.), 21. 12t. dd. 

FULLER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS; with a Memoir of his Life, by hii 
Son, 1 large vol. imperial Svo, New Edition, Portrait (pub. at 1/. 10«.), cloth, 15«. 

GRAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8vo, New Edition (pub. 
at 13«.), cloth, 9«. 18M 

HALL'S (THE REV. ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS, ^"ith a Memoir of his Life, by 
Dr. O1.1KTHVS Oregory, and Observations on his Character as a Preacher, by Joiiv Foster, 
Author of Essays on Popular Ignorance, &c. ; 6 vols. Svo, handsomely printed, with beautiful 
Portrait (pub. at 3^. 16<.), cloth, contents lettered, 1/. ll«. 6d. 

The same, printed in a smaller size, 6 vols. fcap. Svo, 1^ 1»., cloth lettered. 

«• Whoever wishes to see the English language in its perfection must read the writings of that 
great Divine, Robert Hall. He combines the beauties of Johksox, Addisok, and Burke, 
without their imperfections."— Z)uyaW Ste^mrt. . , ^^ , , , j. , « u * tt « 

*• I cannot do better than refer the academic reader to the Immortal works of Robert Hall. 
Por moial grandeur, for Christian truth, and for sublimity, we may doubt whether they have 
their match in the sacred oratory of any age or country."— Prq/>Mor Sedgwick. 

" The name of Robert Hall will be placed by posterity among the best writers of the a^, as 
well as the most vigorous defenders of religious truth, and the brightest examples of Chnstiav 
charity."— Sir /. Jaatkinto$h. 
HENRY'S (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Complete in one 
thick closely printed volume, post Svo. with 26 illustrations on wood, cloth, (un\form with tk« 
Standard Library), U.M. 1853 

HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by his Friend, the Rev. W. Jones. Edited, 
with a Preface, by the Rev. James Shermak (Rowland Hilx's Successor as Minisier of 
Surrey Chapel). Second Edition, carefully revised, thick post Svo, fine steel Portrait (pub. 
at 10«.), cloth, 5«. 

HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with a Memoir of the Author, and a very 
extensive general Index of Texts and Sul^jects, 2 vols, royal Svo (pub. at 1/. 4«.), cloth, 15«. 
**Bisbop Hopkins's works form of themselves a sound body of divinity. He is clear, vehe- 
ment, anci persuasive." — Bickerttetk. 

HORNE ON THE PSALMS, a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, in which their 
literal sense aud metaphorical application is pointed out. New and elegant edition, complete 
in one volume, Svo, oloth (pub. at :«.). 6s. 6d. 

HUNTINGDON'S (COUNTESS OF) LIFE AND TIMES. By a Member of the Houses 
of Shirley and Hastings. Sixth Thousand, with a copious Index. 2 large vols. Svo, Portraits 
of the Countess, WbitHeld, and Wesley (pub. at 1/. 4«.), elotli, 14«. 

LEIGHTON'S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; to which is prefixed a Life of the 
Author, by the Rev. N. T. Psarsok. New Edition, 3 thick vols. Svo, Portrait (pub. at U. 4t.) 
extra cloth, 16«. The only complete Edition. 

LEIGHTON'S COMMENTARY ON PETER; with Life by Fsaksoit, complete in 1 
thick handsomely printed vol. Svo, Portrait (pub. at 13*.), cloth, 9<. 

UVES OF T.HE ENQUSH SAINTS. By the Ber. J. H. Nxwmait and ethers. 
S thick vols.. 12mo, cloth, lettered, 10s. id. 

M'CRIE'S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, with iUnstrations of the History of the Reformation 
Ib Scotland. New Editien witk uoinereus Additions, and a Memoir, &c. by Avdbsw CRicHTOir, 
Fcap. Svo (pub. St f*.), cletk, it. dd. 1847 

MAGEE'S (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, comprising Discourses and Dissertations on tht 
Scriptural Doctrine* of Atonement and Sacrifice : Sermons, and Tisitatioa Charges. With a 
Memoir of his Life, by the Bev. A. H. Kbvkv, D.D. 3 vols. Svo (pub. et U. 6«.), cloth. IS*. 

"Discovers such deep research, yields so much valuable inforaatien, end afferdssomany 
helps to the refutation of error, as to constitute the most valuable treasure ef biblical learning 
of which a Christian scholar can be possessed."— CArM^ien O^rver. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) LIFE, by the Rev. Henet Thompson, post Svo, printed uniformly 
with her works, Portrait, and wood Engravings (pub. at ia«.), extra cloth, 6*. Cmdeltt 1S3S 
** This may be called the oflicial edition of Hannah More'g Life. It brings so much new and 
Uteresting matter into the field respecting her, that it will receive a hearty welcome flrom the 
pnbUc. Among the rest, the particulars of mosl of her publications will reward thet curiosity 
flfUlerary readers."— lilcrcry GiuttU, 
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MORE'S f HANNAH) WORKS» complete in 11 toU. fcap. 8n^ vitk portnilMd n| 

netta UUes, cloth, 1/. 18«. 60. "■ 

MORES (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, fcap. 8to. Portrait (pab. at «»•>. *J^ J^ 

\IORE'S (HANNAH) ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICM. 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, pott Sro (pul». at 10«. M.)t cloth, St. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or the Inftucnee of tiie BeligiaB of tb 
Heart on the Conduct of the Life, S:imo, Portrait, cloth, 3«. 6cL 

The onl7 complete amall edition. It -was reTised jiut befbre her death, and eontalBS wnA 
improvement, which is copyright. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS chiefly intended for Yonns Peq>le, tovUcfc 
is added '• SensibUitjr," an EpisUe, 32mo (pub. at 2«. «d.), gitt cloth, giU edge«, 2s. 

This is the last genuine edition, and contains some copjright additions, which are not in av 
other. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with BaUada, Talea, EyBiim 
and Epitaphs, 32mo (pub. at 2$. ed.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, U. 64. 

NEFF (FELIX) LIFE AND LETTERS OF, translated from the French of IC. Bo«,by 
M. A. Wyatt, fcap. 8vo, PortraH (pub. at 6«. ), cloth, 2«. M. UO 

NEWTON'S (REV. JOHN) WORKS, with a life of the Avihor, by the Rer.BiGHAiD 
Cecil, and an introduction by the Ker. T. Cuxkxhohajc, M.A. imperial 8to, with PortnH 
(pub.atH. 5«.), 15«. 

PALErS WORKS, in 1 mol. conneting of hie Natural Thedoey, Moral aad FoKtied 
Philosophy, Evidences of Christianitj, Hor» PaultnK, Clergyman's CoinpaniOB in visitiagtiM 
Sick, ttc. 8V0, hanasomely printed in double columns (pub. at lOt. 6d.), doth, te. 

RIDDLE'S ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or Annalaof the Chriatian Cfandi 

fi-oni its Foundation to the Present Time ; containing a View of General Cbmch Histny (is- 
ciuding Controversies, Sects, and Parties, Ecclesiastical Writers, ke.) avo, ckitJi (pak.il 
15*.), reduced to 7<. 6d. -» %«- 

ROBINSON'S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; or, a Practical Iraprorement of die 

Principal Histories of the Old and New Testament, 2 thick toIs., 8to, handsomely priatii, 
with Portrait and Life of the Author, cloth lettered, (pub. at IL la.), lOa. 6d. 

SCOTTS (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the Anthoi'i 
last Currvciions and Iniprovementii, and 84 beautiful Woodcut lUustratioaa sad Maps, avoli. 
imperial avo (pub. at U. 4s.), cloth, 1^. 16«. UM 

SIMEON'S WORKS, including his Skeletons of Sermons and Horn Homiletiae, or 
DiscourHes dit^csted into one continued Series, and forming a Comntcntaiy upon every Bodt 
of tlie Old and New Testament; to which are annexed an Improved edition of Claade's Essaj 
on the Coniposilion of a Sermon, and very comprehensive Indexes, edited by Bev. Thoius 
Haktwkll HomiiE, 21 vols. 8vo. (pub. at lOl. 10«.), cloth, 7U 7s. 

The following miniature editiotu qf Simeon' t popular work* cart WKJfmmlg frtrntei i» ISao^ mti 

bound m cloth : 
THE CHUISTIAN'S ARMOim, 9«f. 
THE EXCELLENCY OF THE LITURGY, W. 
THE OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 9d. 

HUMILIATION OF THE SON OF GOD; TWELVE SEBVOira, 9d, 
APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR, 9d. 
DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, Is. M. 

(«Ttie works of Simeon, containing 2536 discourses on the pttnrlpsl iMign uf tin QMait 
New Testament will be found peculiarly adapted to assist the studies of the yonnger clazgy li 
their preparation for the pulpit; they will likewise serve as a Body of Divinity; and are ky 
many recommended as a Biblical Commentary, wcl^ adapted to b« read In fiuaiiln.'*— ZMBndbSi 



SMYTHS (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 

SCRIPTURE, adapted to the Use of Familias, for every Day thro^g^ont the Year. S vols. 9n 

(puk. at U. n«.(ki.), cloth, 9«. IMI 

SORTAIN'S (REV. JOSEPH) SERMONS, on some of the moat importamt tonici tf 
Morality, Doctrine, and Religions Opinion, preached at Brighton, 8vo^ eloth, (pub. at Us.), ft. 

SOUTH'S (DR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to whidi are annexed the chief heads of the 
Sermons, a Biographical Memoir, and General Index, 3 vols, royal tvo (nub. at U. 4>.L 
cloth, 16*. I / IF . «• Afc W.M 



STEBBING'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, from the DSetoT AnnbiK 

1530, to the preient Century, 8 vols. 8vo ( piU». at li. Ms.), doth, 12b. im 

STURM'S MORNING COMMUNING WITH GOD, OR DCVOnnONAL 

MEDITATIONS FOR EVERYDAY IN THE YEAR, tmnslMed #^ the O^tLaTM^ 
Edition, post ttvo, cloth, te. «•«»«-. 

TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, with an Essay, Biographical nl 
Critical ; 3 large vols, imperial ivo, Portrait (pub. at «. 1S«.), cloth, W. S*. *^ 
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TilYLOFTS (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM^ 

Tenth EdiUon, fcap. 8to, cloth, 5*. 

** It is refreshing to us to meet with a work bearing, at this unqaestionaMjr does, the Impren 
ofbold, powerful, and original thought. Its most strikingly original views, however, iMver 
tnnsgreas the bounds of pure Protestant orthodoxy, or violate the spirit of truth and aobwyi 
Bess : and yet it discusses topics eoBstitutinc tlie very ro4|; and basis of those furious polemlot 
which have shaken repeatedly the whole intellectual and moral iror\d."— Athenaeum. 

TAYLjOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition, carefuUj revised. Fcap. Sn 
doth.Ss. 
'* It is the reader's fault if he does not rise firom the perusal of such a volume as the present 
* « wiser and a better mm.-'Eetectie Re^iew^ 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING. Seventh Edition. Pcap. 8vo, cloth, U. 

^ * Saturday Evening,' and 'Natural History of Enthusiasm,' are two noble preductioaa,"— 

Bhekmood'i Magamng. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concise Explanations, alpba- 

- KXk-ally arranged, of the principal Terms employed in the usual Branches of Intellectual 

^ik>:ophy. Miath Edition. Iftno, cloth, 4«. 

/IMPSON'S KEY TO THE BIBLE, coutainine a Summary of Biblical Knowledge, 
wd « Dictionary of all the principal Words in the Old and New Testament, illustrated by three 
■ups, and 1^4 beaatlAil woodcuts, Svo, elotb lettered, (pub. at 14a.), 7«. 18A3 

TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Fourteenth 
Edition, with additional Notes and Summaiy, bySrsBBiva. S vols. 8vo, cloth, lettered (pah. 
atl/. 1«.), lOf. (k/. 

TOMLINES (PISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 

OB ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Containing Proofs of the Autlienticity 
and Inspiraiion of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account or 
the Jewixh Sects; and a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and 
Kew Testaments. Nineteenth Edition, elegantly printed on fine paper, 12mo (pub. at U. M.), 
cloth, Z». 6d. 

'* Well adapted as a manual for students in divlaity, and may be read with advantage by the 
most experienced divine."— Jtfar«A'« Leetmre*. 
WHEELER'S (REV. N.) SERMONS; preached in the Parish Churches of Old and New 
Shoreltam. (in the vicinity of Brlgbtoa), Sussex, large type, Svo, cloth, (pub. at lOs. 6d.), ta. 

WILBERFORCES PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY, With a comprehensive 
Memoh* of the Author, by the Eev. T. Pucjb, ISmo, printed in a large handsome type (pub. at 
««.),gUt cloth, 2«. fid. .IMS 

JFottfgn ILanguagcs ani Itfteratute. 

IKCI.UDI1IO 

CLASSICS AND TBANSLaTIOXS, CLASSICAL CRITICISM, DICTIONAEIBS, 
GRAMMA&S, COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS, ATLASE$» &c. 



ATLASES.-A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, engraved by Sidney Hall, demy foUo. 
S3 large Maps, with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured, and a complete Qeseral 
Index. New Edition, corrected to the present time, half morocco, 21. 12«. 6d. 

WILKINSON'S CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, with Historical and 
Chrttnolofrical TaKies, imperial 4to. Naw aad improved Edition, 63 xiaps, coloured (pub. at 
2/. 4«.), half bound morocco, U. 11«. 6d. IMS 

WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. New and improTcd Edition, with all the Raihcoads 
inserted. Population according to the last Census, Parliamentary Betums, &c, imperial 4to. 
46 Maps, coloured (pub. at 1/. 16/.), half bound morocco, U. St. 184} 

AmSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, by Dr. Jamikson, an enlarged Edition, ooq.p 
taining all the words of the Ouarto Pictioaaty. Thick 8to, neatly bound (pub. at 14«.) 9$, 

BIBLIA HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONE VANDER HOOGHT. Recognovit J. D. Allk- 
XAin>. Vary thick »vo, handsomely priatad ( pub. aXU.U.), elotb, lOi. 6d. Umd. Dvneon, 1969 

BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and Engliah, 18mo (pub. at 
»$. td.h el Ml, a. id. im 

. I the same, large paper, an elegant volume, ISmo (pub. at Si.), cloth, 3<. fid. 18M 

CICERO'S LIFE, FAMILIAR LETTERS, AND . LETTERS TO ATTICUS, 
by MiDDUTOV, M lUioTK, and SLtaMvam, compleU la one thick vol. royal 8vo, portrait, 
(pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 12«. U48 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. £didit 6. & Walxxs. Complete iu 1 toj 

thick vol. royal Svo (pub. at 2/. 3«.), cloth, 18«. 

This comprehensive volume contains a library of the poetieal Latin claasies, eorraatly 

printed from the best texts, viz i~ «... ^, . — ._ 

'^Catulltts, Tiicil, Lucaa, Snlpieia, Calpwalna M«<iltt 

TlbuUos, Ovid, Parsing SUUoa. ,. ▲osanioa, 

PfoperthM, BwM«, Jwread, SUiualUllcM, ClaiuUaib 

MwtliMb n«dl1i^ Marttel, Valariiu Tlacefas, 
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DAMMll LEXICON GR>ECUM, HOMERICUM ET PINDARICUM. CuiA Dvmcai^ 
royal 4to, Kew Edition, printed on fine paper (pub. at il. i$.), cloth, 1/. 1«. IMt 

**Afi excellent work, the merits of Khichhave been universally acknowledfvd bylltcniy 
tiMuractera."— Dr. Dibdin. 

DEMOSTHENES, translated by Lkland, the two yols. 8vo, complete in 1 voL lSa)» 
handsomely printed In double columns, in pearl type, portrait (pub. at bt. ), cloth, 3«. 

DONNEGAN'S GREEK AND ENGUSH LEXICON, enlarged; with examples, Ktenllj 
translated, selected from the classical authors. Fourth Edition, considerably cnlazsed, can- 
fully revised, and materially improved throughout; thick Svo (17&3 pa^ea) (pub. at2i. SkJ, 
cloth, 1&«. 

QRAGLIA'S ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITAUAN DICTIONARY, with t 
compendious Italian Grammar and Supplementary Dictionary of Naval Terms, Uao, naa 
(pub. atSf.), 4f. Cd. 

HERMANN'S MANUAL OF THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECL 

Historically considered, translated firom the German, Svo (pub. at 15«.), cloth, lOs. 6d, 

Oj^ord, Taibojfh IM 
"Hermann's Manual of Greek Antiquities Is most important."— 21irfoMU<'« Sut. oT Ormt, 
vol. 1, p. 44S. 

HERODOTUS, CAREY'S (REV. H.) GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 

HERODOTUS, adapted to the Text of Gaisford and Baehr, and all other Editions, Svo, ektk 
(pub. atl2«.),8«. 

LEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature Edition, containing a MI 

Account of all the Proper names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and much useful Informstloa 
respecting the uses and habits of the Greeks and Romans. New and complete £diti«H 
•legautly prhited in pearl type, in 1 very thick vol. 18mo (pub. at 7«. 6d.>, cloth, it. 6d. 

UVII HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE DRAKENBORCHII ET KREYSSIG: 

£t Annoutiones Crktixrii. Strothii, Rttpbrti, et aliorum ; Animadversiones Niebckbii, 

Wachsmuthii, et suas addidit Travers Twiss, J. C. B. Coll. Univ. Ozon. Soeius et Totei. 

Cum Indice amplissimo, 4 vols. Svo (pub. at It. IS$.), cloth, 1^ 1«. Oxford^ Mil 

This is the best and most useful edition of Livy ever published in octavo, and it is prefenel 

fai all our universities and classical schools. 
UVY. Edited by Frendevtlle. Livii Historiee libri qninqne priores, with EngUah 

Notes, by Prbndkvii.i,e. New Edition, 12mo, neatly bound in roan, St. 
■ the same. Books 1 to III, separately, cloth| 8«. (id. 

— the same, Books IV and V, cloth, St. M. 

NEWMAN'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, the Principles and Enleso^ 

Style, with Examples. Sixth Edition, 12mo (pub, at U. 6et.), cloth S«. 6<f. 

OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the 
earliest Period to the present Time: in which all the great Events, Civil, Religious, Scientific, 
and Literary, of the various Nations of the World are placed, at one view, uuder the ere of iha 
Reader in a Series of parallel columns, so as to exhibit the state of the whole Civilized World 
at any epoch, and at the same time form a continuous chain of History, with Genealogfeal 
Tables of all the principal Dynasties. Complete in 3 Sections; viz;— i. Ancient Histonr, 
TI. Middle Ages. III. Modern History. With a most complete Indfax to the entire woik, 
folio (pub. at 1^ 16«.), half- bound morocco, 1/. It. 

The above is also sold separately, as follows;— 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN HlSTORY, 2 paru in 1, foUo (pub. at \U 2t. U.), 

aewed, 15«. 
MODERN HISTORY, folio (pub. at 12«. ), sawed, 8«. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, by the Langhoknks. Ooxnpiete in 2 vols. 870. (pub at It b). 
cloth, 10*. 6d. ^ * '■* 

^^V^^P^!*? P'CTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYMES, for the Use of Schools and 
Private Students. Translated and edited by Da. Likbbk. PortSvo. (pub. at 7«.), cloth, if. U. 

IStl 

8CHOMANNS HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE ATHENIANS. 

translated from the Latin, with a complete Indlil 8?!. (pubrat lof. W.^rcloth, J." clJliTlS 
A book of the same school and character as the works of Heemn, Boeckh, ScHXEaKL, to 

='-lc!?i?Ti?„«,«„\^l<.*N,^f„KfiJ|," "-EX-CON TO SOPHOCLESJtr^sUW^U 

W?Jir™ J;7^*^^ "^^^ designed by its learned author to facilitate the study of Hebrew, haa 

SJii?u'S5rtr/or.aufh7s?SmVfLTr'^^^^^^^^ 

'^^l';Se'',%^i^J'Jl^o%?^^^^^^ EDUCATION ; a new and enlarged editioiw 

""""cORm??? {'W-^-,^J)??,'LNALECTA THEOLOGICA, sive SYNOPSIS CRITI- 

-Ha^.Yfl'.u Critical Philological, and Exegetical Commentary on the New •i^atkmeat: 
5^^/^ *^ 'S*" ^"^'^ ^''V' compiled and digested from the most approved sources. British S 
on H& ,?r^^/° arranged as to exhibit at one view the comparative weight of diffe?e«t opSS 
00 disputed texts, 2 very thick vols., svo, cloth lettered, (pub. at U. l5.}, 12«. oP»»<" 



TACITUS, (the Latin Text), complete, from the Text of Bbotieb, villi hit Explaflfctfty 
27otea in English, edited, for the uie ofSchooIs and CoUeges, bjr A. ii YalI^T) MiAi B VOlf. 
post 8T0, (pub. at 1/. 4«.)i cloth. I0«. M. 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEUNII, curaGlLKSj acced. Index 
coptosiasimvs. Complete in 1 thick vol. 8vo, (pub. at 16«.)t cloth, 8«. 1837 

VIRGIL. EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. Virgilii iSnelB, cura Edwabds, et Questi- 
ones VirgilianK, or Notes and Questions, adapted to the middle Forms in Schools, 2 vols ia !» 
Umo, bound in cloth (pub. at 6f. 6d.), 3«. 

*»* Either the Text or Questions maj be bad separately (pub. at S«. 6<2.), it. 6d. 

WILSON'S (JAMES PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORY'S COLLEGE) 
PBENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, containln? full Expla- 
nations, Definitions, Synonyms, Idioms, Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules of 
Pronunciation in each Language. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the Academy, Bowtkb» 
Chambaui). G-arkxr, Laveaux, Des Carribabs and Paik, Jouxbok and Walxxju 
1 large closely printed vol. imperial Svo, (pub. ata^ 2«.), cloth, 18«. 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDER! ET ZEUNIi, Accedit Index 
(PoBsoyand Elmslby's Edition), 10 vols. 12mo, handsomely printed in a large type, done 
up in & vols. (pub. at 4/. 10«.), cloth, 18t. 1841 

I the same, large paper, 10 vols, crown 8vo, done up in 5 toIi. cloth, 1/. 5«. 

XENOPHON'S WHOLE WORKS, translated by Sfklman and others. The only com* 
plate Edition, 1 thick vol. Svo, portrait, (pub. at lft«.), cloth, 10«. 



iaobelg, aSJorlis of Jpfetion, %i^f^t aHeaWng. 

CRUIKSHANK "AT HOME;" a New Family Albnm of Endless Entertainment, con- 
sisting of a Series of Tales and SItetches by the most popular Authors, with numerous clever and 
humorous Illustrations on Wood, bv Cruikshaitk and Seymour. Also, CRUIKSMANK'S 
ODD VOLUME, OR BOOK OF V'AIUETY. Illustrated by Two Odd Fellows— Seymouk 
and CRUIKSHANK. Together 4 vols, in 2, fcap. Svo, (pub. at 2/. ISf.), cloth, gilt, 10<. Gd. 1845 

HOWITT'S (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to the English, both 
Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. 1 vol. fcap. 8v6, (pub. at 6(.), cloth, 3«. Gd. 1844 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) POOR JACK. Ilhistrated by 4(5 large and exquisitely beautiful 
Engravings on Wood, after the masterly Designs of Clarkson Stanfiei.d, R.A. 1 hand- 
some vol. royal Svo, (pub. at 14t.), gilt cloth, 9s. 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. 8vo, with 20 most splendid 
line Engravings, after Stakfibld, engraved on Steel by Chaki.es Heath (originally pub. 
at 1/. 4«.), gilt cloth, 10«. 6c;. 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) PRIVATEER'S MAN OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

new edition, iilustra<cd with 8 highly finished line Engravings on steel, in the manner of 
Stothurd, fcap. Svo. gilt cloth, it. 

MARRYATS (CAPT) MASTERMAN READY, or the Wreck of the Pacific (written 
for Young People). New edition, complete in I vol. fcap. Svo. with 92 beautiful engravings 
on wood, clotU extra, gilt, C«. 18^6 

MARRYATS MISSION, oa SCENES IN AFRICA. (Written for Young People). 
New edition, %ap. Svo, with 8 Illustrations on wood by G-ilbjbrt U Dalziel, cloth, ex. gilt, 5s. 

MARRYAT'S SETTLERS IN CANADA. (Written for Young People). New edition, 
fcap. 8vo., with 10 Illustrasions on wood by Gilbert and Dxzzizz, cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 

MAYHEW'S IMAGE OF HIS FATHER ; or. One Boy is More Trouble than a Dozen 
Oirls: a Tale, with 12 capiUl Engravings by Phiz. New Edition, in 1 vol. post Svo. cloth gilt, 
(pub. «t 7«.), reduced to 3«. Gd, 

MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE LIFE OF AN AUTHOR. By the 

Author of " Gideon Giles," •♦ Royston Gower," " Day in the Woods," &c. &c. 2 vols, in 1, 
Svo, with 24 clever Illustrations by Piiiz (pub. at I3<.), cloth, 6«. 6d. 1843 

♦' This work has a tone and an individuality which distinguishes it from all others, and cannot 
be read without pleasure. Mr. Miller has the forms and colours of rustic life more completely 
under his control than any of his predecessors.'*— .i(/(«na«uin. 
MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; complete in 2 vols, post Svo, a Series of Rural 
Tales and Sketches. New Edition, beautiful Woodcuts, gilt cloth, 10«. 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. By Hendbik Conscikkce. Square 12rao, 180 
Wood Engravings (pub. at 6f.), cloth, 4«. Ctf. 
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ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS. Illustrated by rig:urca seleetecl ftom the worta of ft» ■ 
Old Masters, square 13no, with M MirUad Enjr>vrinict sfter BsKOBBif , BJUfwmAMPT, Cnii I 
Pa VI. PoTTBiil k*. tad witb taMM Wtort hgr tfju Khav, etoth, gUt ed^M (pvb. «t 4^ W.U i 

« the udoe, tli« PUie* eoloured, glU cloth, gilt tdges (pab. at r«. 6d.), fa. 

CRABBS (REV.G ) NEW PANTHEON, or Mythology of all Nations ; espedillytlf 
the Use of Schools and Youiur Panons; with Ctuestions for Examinattoa on the Plu « 
PivxocK. ISmo, with SO pleasing Lithographs (pub. at 3a.}, cloth, at. Hff 

DRAPER'S JUVENILE NATURALIST, or Ckrantry Walks in Spring, SamnMr. Ai*iw. 
and Winter. Square Umo, vith 80 baautifuUy executed Woodcut* (pub. at U. CA), elith, ftt 

tdges, 3«. 6d. U** 

EQUESTRIAN MANUAL FOR LADIES. l>y^AWKHowAaD. Fcap.8v4^npwBidiflf 

50 beautiful Woodcuts (pub. at it.), gilt cloth, gilt edge*, 2».M, Utt 

EVANS'S TALES OF CHIVALRY; or. Evenings with the Chrouidens sqniielOM 
16 woodcuts, cloth lettered, (pub. at 4s. Cd.). as. 6d. 

EVANS'S TRUE TALES OF THE OLDEN TIME, sdected from Fboissaet. ThW 
Edition, handsomely printed, 16 fine woodcuts, square ICmo, gilt cloth, (pub. at 4s. 6d.), 3s. fid 

GAMMER GRETHEUS FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES, translated frcB 
the 6ennan«of Orivm (oontaiaing 43 Fairy Tales), post 8vo, aumezoaa Woodeqits by ftaoasi 
CruikIihank (pub. at 7«. Cd.), cloth gUt, 5«. IM 

GOOD-NATURED BEAR. A Story for Children of all A}jes, by R. H. Ho&ke. Squan 
8vo, Plates (pub. at 5«. ), cloth, Za., or with the Plates coloured, it. UN 

GRIMM'S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. Square 12mo, Plates (pub. at U\ 

cloth. 3«. 62^., or Plates coloured, U.6d. . WT 

HOWITTS (MARY) CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK, commonly called 
** Otto Speckter's Fable Book ;" translated into English Verse, with French and German Versa 
oppoeite, forming a Trlglott, square l>mo, with 190 large Wood Engravings (pub. at 10*. 6d.\, 
extra Turkey cloth, gilt edges, it, IM 

This is one of the most elegant juvenile books ever produced, and has the novelty of bei^gia 
three languages. 

ILLUSTRATED DITTIES OF THE OLDEN TIME: a Series of 29 exquisitely gracfr 
ful Designs, illustrative of popular Niursory Bhymes, small 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, St. 

WOMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, dcsifmcd principally for the uscof Youn? Va- 

eons (written by Miss and Charles Lamb), Sixth Edition, embellished with 20 large anabeai* 
ttfUI Woodcut Engravings, from Designs by Hartxt, fcap. 8vo., (pub. at 7t. 6d.), cloth giit, 
St. 6d. 
** One of the most useful and agreeable companions to the understanding of Shakspeare wlilcl 

have been produced. The vouthful reader who is about to taste the charms of our great Baiiti, 

is strongly recommended to prepare himself by first reading these elegant tales."— Qaorfer^ 

Xeview. 

L E. L. TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE. A Series of Tales addressed te 
Young People. By L. £. L. (Miss Lanuov). Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, with a beautifd 
Portrait engraved on Steel (piO). at 5«.), gilt cloth, 3«. jyi 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST; heme popular Descriptiom. 
Tales and Anecdotes of more than &oo Animals, compreh«nding all th« Quadrupeds, Biidi, 
Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, fee, of which a knowledge is indispensable in Polite Educatioa. 
Illustrated by upwards of 500 beautiful Woodcuts, by Bswzck, QAavfY, VKuocPX^, a^ 
others, post 8vo, gilt cloth, 6«. ^ 

MARTIN AND WESTALL'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE: thelette^ 

Sress by the Rkv. Hobakt Cavvter, 8vo. 144 extremely beautiful Wood Engravings by tba 
rst Artists (including reduced copies of Martin's celebrated Pictures. Belshaazax'a Firsst. 
The Deluge. Fall of Nineveh, lie), cloth gilt, gUt ed^es, reduced to U«. •'^ » < t 

▲ most elegant present to young people. 

KABRYAT'S MASTERMAN BEApY, PRIVATEER'S MAN, MISSION, and SETTLEBflL^ 
see previous page. 

PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND ; Stories of C»ipps and Battie4Mdi^ 

Wars, and Victories (modernized from Holikshed, Faoissart, |idA the oUmf Chronielcn)* 
2 vols, in 1, aquare 12mo. (Parley size. ) Fourth Edition, considerably Improved, completed 
to the present time, embellished with 16 exceedingly beautiful Wood Engravings (pub. atk.1 
eloth gilt, gilt edges. &«. 
This beautiful volume has enjoyed a large share of luccesi, and deservedly. 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. By Stxfhbn Pesct. Square Ite^ 
S lUastrations by Ozuxax (pub. at St.), cloth, 3«. td,, or with coloured Plates, iSi ]«• 

5lf£RWOOD'S (MRS.) ROEERT MiO ^R^\^^^\C>k\ «^'l:v^<& Va X^^ «sim. SWk 
Vitb 20 highly finUhcd wood SastMYam, <tlo>QBi, ^\ ««v», Vvab. ^x^^^ia^V'nS^i^^ WvL 



rXTBLISHSD OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 31 

REYNARD THE FOX, THE MOST DELECTABLE HISTORY 07. Square 12mo, 
vith 24 Etchings by Everdinobk, extra gilt ciothy (pub. at 6s.), 4b. ; or, with the platM co- 
loured, extra doth, gilt edgoi, (pub. at 8>.), 6a. 

SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEEN (TALES FROM), Square 16mo, plates, extra cloth, 
(pub. at 3s. 6d.), 2s. 6d. ; or, coloured plates, extra cloth, gilt edges, (pub.at 4s. 6d.), 3s. 6d. 

STRICKLAND'S (MISS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN. A. Tale of the EebeUion of 17« ; 
to which is added, ** The Peasant's Tale," by JKvrvaan Xatlob, ibap. 8vo, 2 flne Flatea 
(pub. at 5«.), eloUi gilt, 2». 6<<. . IM* 

TALES OF THE GENII: or the delightful Lessoni of Horaxn, the Son of ABmar, by 
8» Charlbb Mokkeix. New Edition, collated aaAodited br Fhilojurenis, post Kvo.with 
numerous woodcuts and 8 steel engravings in the nuuiBer of Stoihard, cloth extra juMt ready, it. 

TOMKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY, selected for the nse of Youth, and 
desicned to inculcate the Practice of Virtue. Twentieth Edition, with considerable additions, 
Toyal ISmo. verr elegantly printed, with a beautiful f^nispiece after Ha&vet, elegant, gilt 
edges, Z», M, 

YOUTHS (THE) HAND-BOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, in a Seriet 
of Familiar Conversations on the most interesting Productions of Nature and Art, and on 
other Instmctive Topics of Polite Education. By a Lady (Mrs. Pallissr, the Sister of 
Captaik Marrtat. 2 vols, in 1, leap. 8vo. Woodcuts, (pub. at lfi<.), cloth gilt, 3«. id. 1844 

This is a Tery clever and instructive book, adapted to the capacities of young people, on Hbm 
plan of the Conversations on Chemistr}', Mineralogy, Botany, ftc. 



i^lustc anK iSludtcal ^ISKor&s. 



THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. A Selection of the best Vocal and Instrumental Masie, 
both EnsrlUh and Foreign. Edited by W. Atrtok, Esq., of the Opera House. 8 vols, folio^ 
comprehending more than 400 pieces of Music, beautifully printed with metallic typea (pub. 
at 41. 4*.), sewed, 1/. IK. 6d. 
The Vocal and Instnunental may bo had separately, each in 4 vols. Ifi*. 

MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A Collection of Classical and Popular 
Vocal and Instrumental Music; comprising Selections from^the best productions of all the 
Great Masters : English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies ; with many of the National Airs of other 
Countries, embracing Overtures, Marches, Rondos, Quadrilles, Waltzes, and Gallopades; 
also Madrigals, Duets, and Glees; the whole adapted either for the Voice, the Piano-forte, the 
Harp or the Organ; with Pieces occasionally for the Flute and Guitar, under the superintear 
dence of an eminent Professor. 4 vols, small folio, comprehending more than 300 pieces of 
Xusic, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. at 21. St.), sawed, 16«. 

The contents of the work are quite different from the Musical Library, and the intrinsic merit 
of the selection is equal. 

MUSICAL GEM : a Collection of 300 Modem Songs, Duets, Glees, 8cc. by the most 
celebrated Composers of the present ^ay, adapted for the Voice, Flute, or Violin (edited 
by JoHK Parry). 3 vols, in 1, 8vo, with a beautifully engraved Title, and a very richly iilo- 
minated Frontispiece (pub. at 1/. 1«.), cloth gilt, 10«. 6d. 1841 

The above capital collection contains a great number of the best copyright pieces, including 
some of the most popular songa of Braham, Bishop, &c. It forms a most attractive volume. 



iWeWcfne, Sburjxerg, anatomg, ©j&emistrj), 

BATEMAN AND WILLAN'S DELINEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 

4to. containing 72 Plates, beautifully and very accurately coloured under the superintendence 
of an eminent Professional Gentleman (Dja. CABstrsix ), (pub. at 12^ ia<.), half bennd mor. 
iL s«. 184e 

"Dr. Bateman'a valuable work has done more to extend the knowledge of cutaneous dise a ses 
than any other that has ever appeared."— />r. A. T. Thtm^pmm. 

BEHR'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, by Bietett (DemoBitrator atony's Hospital), 
thick 12mo, closely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at 10s. 6d.), Ss. 6d, 1846 

BOSTOCK'S (DR.) SYSTEM 
the present state of the Science, 
pages), (pub. at W.), cloth, 8«. 

BURN'S PRINCIPLES OF MIDWIFERY. Tenth and best Xditifln, thick «<i^^^kMb. 



OSTOCKS (DR.) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, Moaprising a Complete View ef 
the present state of the Science. Fourth Edition, revised and corrected throughout, 8to, (9Se 
pages), (pub. at W.), cloth, 8«. lltl 



lettered, (pub. at 16s.), Is. 



82 CATALOGUE or NEW BOOKS, 

CELSUS DE MEDICI NA- Edited bv E. Mii.lioan, M.D. cum Indice copi( 

edit. Targie. Thick 8vo, Frontispiece, |pab. at 16«.)« cloth, 9«. ISll 

This it the very best edition of Celsus. It contains criticaljftud medical notes, appIicaMtts 
the practice of this country ; a parallel Table of ancient and modern Medical fenu, synouyaMii 
weights, measares, ftc. and. indeed, ereiyttdag wliieh can be useful to the Medical StttdenT, 
together with a singularly extensive Index. 

ELUOTSON'S (DR.) HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, illustrated with umerons woodcuti, 
filth edition, thick 8vo. cloth, (pul>. at 2t. 2*. ) , IN. 6d. 

LAWRENCE'S LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 

200L0GY. AND THE NATURAL HISTQUY OP MAN. New Edition, postSvo, with a 

Frontispiece of Portraits, engraved on Steel, and 12 Plates, cloth, 5«. 
LAWRENCE (W.) ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. Third Edition, revL^and 

enlarged. 8vo, (820 closely printed pages), (pub. at U. it.), cloth, 10*. 6d. UU 

LErS (DR.) ESSAY ON THE CROUP. 8vo, 5 Plates (pub. at 16<.), cloth, Sf.W. 1836 
NEW LONDON SURGICAL POCKET BOOK. Thick royal ISmo. (pub. at 12*.), half 

bound, 5j. »!>" 

NEW LONDON CHEMICAL POCKET BOOK; adapted to the Daily use of the 

Student, royal l8mo, numerous Wodcuts (pub. at 7«. 6d.), half bound, 3«. 6J. IM 

PARIS' (DR.) TREATISE ON DIET AND THE DIGESTIVE FUNCTIONS, 

Fifth Edition (pub. at ia<.), cloth, 5«. 

PLUMBES PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 

Fourth Edition, Plates, thick bvo (pub. at 1/. 1« ), cloth, Os. Qd. 

SINCLAIR'S (SIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. Sixth Edition 
^mplete in 1 thick vol. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 1/.), cloth, 7<. ^*** 

SOUTH'S DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES; together Mith their several C^nBcxioM 
with each other, and with the Muscles, specially adapted for Students in Anatomy, numerous 
Woodcuts, third edition, l:imo, cloth lettered (pub. at 7>.), 3«. (k/. 1837 

STEPHENSON'S MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY; including also an 
Account of the Animal and Mineral Poisons. 45 coloured Plates, royal 8to, (-pub. aAU. 2t.), 
cloth, II U. 1834 

WOODVILLE'S MEDICAL BOTANY. Third Edition, enlarged by Sir W. Jacxsoh 
Hooker. 5 vols. 4to, with 310 Plates, engraved by Sowerby, most carefully coloured (pub. 
at 10/. 10«.), half-bound morocco, 5/. it. The Fifth, or Supplementary Volume, entirely by Sis 
W.J. Hooker, to complete the old Editions. 4to, 36 coloured Plates (pub. at2^ iZs.Ga.), 
boajrdt, U, lis. 6d. inS 



iJlatf)tmntics. 

BRADLEY'S GEOMETRY, PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, for the use tf 

Artists. 8 Plates und numerous Woodcuts (pub. at 7«.), cloth, 5*. IIM 

EUCLID'S SIX ELEMENTARY BOOKS, by Dn. Lardnkb, with an Explanatory 
Commentary, Geometrical Exercises, and a Treatise on Solid Geometry. 8vo, Ninth Edition, 
cloth, 6«. 

•lAMIESON'S MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN; including Treatises on the 

Composition and Resolution of Forces; the Centre of Gravity; and the Alechanical Powers; 

illustrated by Examples and Dciiigus. Fourth Edition, greatly improved, 8vo, (pab. at li>.l, 

cloth, 7«. 6d. 1«M 

" A great mechanical troasure."— Dr. Birkbeek. 



BOOKS PRINTED UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 

STURM'S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or DeTOtional Meditationa for 
every Day in the Year, 6$. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 600 pp. Zs. 6d. 

GARY'S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. (Upwards of 600 pages), extra blue cloth, 
with a richly gilt back, 7«. 6d. lUf 

LAMARTINES HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION. 4 vols., post 8vo., new edit, 
with a General Index, and five additional PortraiU, viz. Lakartive, Tax-lbtkaxd. La- 
VAYETTE, Net, and Louis XVII., cloth, 14<. 

MICHELET'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, translated by C. Cocks, 
a vols, in 1, 4«. 

STARLING'S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN, or Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. Third Edition, enlarged and improved, with two very beautiful Froii- 
tispi«e«s, elegant in doth, ft*. 
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